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GREAT MAN 
S Godf. Kneller, Ke. 


"213 30) T 1s Honor » iS C1 
cero ſays, which 
Ives Being, Life, 
„oed Perfection to 
2 | Arts and Sciences, 
and it is That in you which, I hope, 
will Indulge this Infant Production, 
from Minerva's Stock : If. it 
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Fpiſtle Dedicatory. 
Obtains but your Approbation, I 
have my End ; and therein ſhall 
account my Endeavors Fortunate, 
and my Self Happy. 

I have mas# bold to 22 it 
Ander your Protection, of which my 
{mall Confidence makes me believe 
I am not decerved : But of this 
I am certain, That if it periſbes 
not by your Diſhke, it will live 
by your Eſtimation : It is your 
Tera, of the Work, mhich 
will be as a Seal to it, and make 
it as a Standart of Truth to (as 


5 4 


ceeding Generations. 
As Unnerſal Fame acknott- 
| edges you the Chief of your Pro- 


felion, and has made_you a great 


udge of things of this Nature ; 


ſo I could not have choſen out 
@ more Fit or Exquiſite Patron 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Man as excellently Accompliſh= 

to Determine, as you are ad- 
mir ably Het 3 to Perform. 

The Vor of it fol ſelf is but as a 

Drad Body, but a a Body with 

out a & i; it is your Character 

| and Name muſt groe it Life and 

| Spirit; and then with your Me+ 

. 


mor), I an fare it will be Conſe- 
rated to Eternit). 
| I am mholly unskill 4d in the 
Arts of Adulation, and know 
| nothing of Flattery : but this I 
0 ſay, that could I Write as Ex- 
{ lint, as you can Deſign; and 
Decipher in Words, as well as you 
can with the Pencil, I would leave 
to all Poſterity, the Great Life 
of the Immortal Kneller. 

. will not detain you uu long 


; but I bave this to Obſcroc, 
A 2 That 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

That you who are the Honor of 
your Profeſſon, and the Glory of 
your Art, have by your Excellency 
therein, obtained a Precedency a= 
bove other Men; and all your 
Performances are ſuch, not to make 
Tmitators, but Admirers, amongſt 
whom 1s, 88 


Sir, 


Your Faithful, 
A NID; 


Humble Servant, 


* William Salmon. 
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PREFACE. 


HE Subjelt o the enſuing Work, is the © 
Arr of Painting; a Name not only too 
ſingular, but alſo too ſhort or narrow, 
to expreſs what is here intended there- 

by : For we do net only expreſs that Art, (as it is 

1 received) but alſo yi, Engraving, 

tching, Limning, Painting in Oil, Waſhing, Co- 
loring and Dying: ' A/! which being confidered in 
their proper Extent, infinitely exceed that curtailid 
Name of Painting; which that we might join all in 
one 2 and comprehenſrve Word, tot made choice 


of that Greek Compound, POLY GRAPHICE, 


II. To perſwade any one to the Study or Prallice 
of theſe Arts, would be a great Folly ; ſince Tgno- 
rance ( which is always blind) can never be able to 
judge aright : For to him that already underſtands 
it, the Labour would be uſeleſs and unpraſitable; to 
him which is already detighted therein, it would be 
needleſs and ſuperfluous ; and to the Averſe and Ig- 
norant, it woul1 be the putting a Jewel isto a 
Stoines Snout : The 00 e Knowledge of which, 
is impoſſible ever to be attained or underſlood iy ſuch 
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The PRE FACE. 


prejudicate and cloudy Souls, although it is ſuſici- 
ently known to many already; and its Uſefulneſs as 
apparent as it is Excellent : To enumerate the one, 
or rebearſe the other, it is but to perſwade the 
IWorld, that it is web when the Sun is upon 


the Meridian; or af /eaft*to inculcate an Ignorance 
ot thoſe things, which 
even a long time ſince. 


III. The Perle of this Work. is wholly few, 
whertin we have united antl made due, ſuch varioks 
Subjetts as have been the uncertain, . and te- 
dious Diſcourſe of a great number of various and 
large Volumes. What ſhall we ſay? Things far a- 
ſander, we have laid together; things uncertain, 
are here limited and reduced; things obſcitre, we 
have made plain; things tediovs, we have made 
ſhort ; things erroneozys, we have rectified and cor- 
rected ; things bard, we have made jacil and eaſy ; 
things various, We have collected; things (in ap- 
peurance) Heterogene, we have made Homogene: 
And in u word, all theſe Arts we have reduced to 
certain Heids ; brought znder 4 Cettain Method; 
mited io practical Rules, and made them Perſpicu- 
ous, even 19 @ very mean Underſtanding. 


IV. In the Compaſure of this Work, ( beſides our 
own Objervatiens ) we have made uſe of the beſt 
Authors now extant, that we could paſſibly procure 
or get into our hands; wherein our Labour was not 
ſmall, what in Reading, Comparing, Tranſcribing, 
Chogofing, Correcting, Diſpoſing and Reviſing every 
thing in reſpett of Matter, Form and Order. The 
Which had we any Precedent 1o have Falter any 

* have traced, any Example to bave imitated, 


ave been manifeſtly known, 


ay Help to have conſulted, or any Dee entire : 
Or athprwije, bad 1be Number of our Authors been 
mall, ther Maxims Truths, their Rules certain, 
| 5 their 
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their Vlennitgs uhr ob fene, or their Precepts beg 


reduced to Method or Order, whe might not only h 


much more Eaſt. PIMafirre und Cerrainty ; le Li 
bony, 5% 707 fa greater Fehl Plain- 
weſs ml Sineulariry: bettet Ortler, Merbad and 


Language; but. alfe ih fhorter time dave brought to 
e eee 


V. In this Eighth Edition, we have inſerted above 


frove Hundred ſeveral Additions of ſingular Uſe to the 


Matter in hand, and ſo neceſſary to the Work, that 


without them they might really be accounted Defe- 


ive. There 1s the various Depittings of the Anci- 
ents, according to the Cuſtoms of ſeveral Nations, 
drawn from the beſt, moſt experienced and faithful- 
left Authors, whether Engliſh, Italian or Latin: - 
gether with the Original Advancement and Perfe- 
dle of theſs Arts: 


VI. For the farther Satisfaction and Pleaſure of 
young Artiſts, we have given you a Tranſlation out 
of Latin, of the One Hundred and Twetve Arcanums 
of Petrus Johannes Faber, a moſt Learned and Fa- 
mors Phyſician of Montpelier in France, and à very 
great Chymiſt and Alchymiſt. They have been ear- 
ne ſti y ſought for by many Ingenious Gentlemen, but 
by reaſon of the ares A and great Price of the 
Book, they were not eaſy to be bad.z. Aildedi6i ng ahfp 
in Latin, · not to be underſtood by every one who had 
a Curiofity that way. For theſe Reaſons we took the 
Pains of Tranſlating the ſame ;, and in ſo doing, for 
the better underſtanding of the Matter, haue care- 


fully clauſed each Particular, that the Senſe of the 


Author might the better be apprehended. But truly 
it is our Opinion, that ms v4 


a Clavis or Key to unlock them, that their Meaning | 
and Intention might be underſtood; and one Key, it 
's ſaid, tell unfold ihem all, except ito of them, 

wife 


them, if not all, need 


The PREFACE. 


whoſe Meaning and Interpretation is according to 
their literal Expreſon : The Inveſtigation of the 
Key, or finding out thoſe two unri Arcanums, 
me ſhall Teave io the Scrutiny of the Induſtrious Stu- 
dent, who may at one time or other per Accidens 
meet with that unlookt for 
is by many ſo much defired, and which peradventure 
by the ſame Hand might have otherwiſe been perpe- 
tally ſought fer in vain, © | 5 


WILLIAM SALMON. 


and unthought of, which 
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J. HIS Book having in a few Years 
| time ſo obtained in the World, as to 
come to an Eighth Impreſſion, above 
Fifteen Thouſand of them having been 
*5 already Sold; I was requeſted once 
more to give it a Review, not only to mend the 
_ Faults eſcaped in the former Impreſſions, and to re- 
duce it to ſome better Order and Method; but 
alſo to add to it ſuch other new Matter as the 
Nature of the Book might require, to ſupply it in 
ſeveral places, where it might be defective or 
wanting: To Explicate it in ſuch Places and Para- 
graphs which were dubious, and not vulgarly In- 
relligible : And further to Enlarge it with a num» 
ber of New and moſt Excellent Secrets, not yet 
P K 
II. As to the particulars, which are added in this 
Impreſſion, you have, 1. In the firlt Book, an 
Appendix containing five whole Ch pters. 2. The 
Sixth Book of Dy:7ng and Staining wholly new, 
never any thing of that kind being publiſhed in 
Print to our knowledge before. It was the Manu- 
ſcript of an Experienced Dyer, who had praQtiſed 
that Art above Fifty Years, and Dying, left behind 


him his Secrets of that kind. I challenge - nothing 
of it, but the new Methodizing, and fitting it for 
the Preſs. 3. In the Seventh Book, beſides the 
Additions in the Temh Chapter, chere are added 


Eleven 


Eramel and Gems, and the wa 


TV. and 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Eleven whole Chapters ä 87 Pb; 9 Wk 


Tinture or Elixir. viz. 
XV. XVI. XVII. XVII. XX xx XXI. XXII. 


Which is the certain Work of a True Adept. 


4 In the Ninth Bock, thd Adgitions are ſcattered 
3s will make 


. REL hdd Book 


5. The To, Tenth Book, containing RLIIL Chap | 
is wholly new, there being cxattly laid 8 | 
in a ſaccin& and brief Method, all 15 Wa 


Painting Coloring and Staĩning — G 


terate of Counterfeit Precious Stones fo 
an Artiſt himſelf ſhall ſcarcely diſcem the Nebel 
from the True, without bringing them to the Wheel. 
6. The whole Eleventh Book containing the Arts 
of Verniſhing, Fapanning, * Gilding, reduecd into 
2 ſhorter and much better Method, than ever was 
Gn by ay ny Author before. 7. Befides all which, 
farther Enlarged and Compleated it, wi 

abote Five Hundred Get Additions, Paragraphs, 
and Obſervations, where the order and * of 
thre 


the Work required it, which are interſper 
the other of the Work, _ 1 I. II. HF. 
Books, in their prop places; and are 


either Explicatory or Direct 4 00 the marter in 


III. In the Seventh Bock, are ſome Diſcourſes of 
AlDric. and the very Proceſs it ſelf, (as it is be- 
Hevetd } by which the Mafters of thar Learning, at- 
tained to the Sum of all their Glory. In the Per- 
fection thereof, there are Riches, Honor, Health, 
and Long Life: By it Artefius (a Jew ) lived, a8 
is reported, a Thouſand Years ; how true it is, 1 
will not ſay; himſelf affirms 1 it : And very Wiſe 
Men, ſuch as Paraceſſ tes, Pontanus, and others, ſeem 
to give Credit to it. And thereby Hommel, 4 french 


Man, originally a poor Scrivener in Pari, left ia 
great 
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IV. As to the many Additions to every Impref- 
fion of this Book hitherto, I make bold to excuſe 
my ſelf: I confeſs it is an abuſe, and ſuch an one 
which I my ſelf, who have been a great buyer of 
Books, have often complained of; it is indeed an 
Oppreſſion upon the Publick, for when a new Edi- 
tion comes forth, with conſiderable Additions, the 
former Book is worth little or nothing. The truth 
is, the Copy was formerly in the hands of ſuch 
Men, who thought much at every Penny they laid 
out, and provided it would but anfwer their ends, 
and bring them Money, they cared not how meanly 
the Publick was ſerved by it. But now it is fallen 
Into the hands of more Generous Spirited Men, 
who were defirous of having a good Work, and a 
Compleat Thing, and ſtuck at no Money to bring 
the ſame to Perfection: And accordingly, you ſee 
to what a Maturity their Gentleman-like Diſpoſiti- 
ons, and Noble Spirits have brought this k: 
Tis — them, and their means, you have it 
thus coy eat; and to them you ought to ſhew 
your good Nature, in rendring your Acknowledg- 
ments and Thanks, fox that otherwiſe you muſt 
have been contented to have taken up with the 
few Fragments, which the penuriouſneſs of the for- 
mer Bookſellers had afforded you. | 
V. But to make you amends for this treſpaſſing, 
not ſo much upon your Patience, as upon your Pur- 
ſes, we offer you here the Valuable Additions - 
which this Impreſſion is enriched withal ; which I 
| am 
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; From my Houſe at Black- 


POSTSCRIPT. 


am L the Ingenious Artiſt would not 
be without for ten times all that the Book will 
coſt him, ( notwithſtanding all the other Editions 
which he has formerly bought, which are now like 
an old Almanack, out of Date:) This is enough, 
we hope, to give ſome ſatisfaction, and ſtop your 
repining, eſpecially when you ſhall confider (by 
comparing this Edition with ſome of the former ) 
what Care and Pains 1 have taken in the Editing 
thereof : This Copy alſo is all Correfted from the 
Preſs with my own hand, which I will not promiſe 


any fature Edition {hall be 3 and therefore may * 
(ha g 


on that account, more Valuable than any that 
be hereafter Printed. And withal I promiſe, That 
from henceforth I will never make any more Alte- 


rations or Additions to this Work. 


24 October. 1700. 5 
ER RAT A. 


P* . 44 lin. 29. and pag. 45. lin. 30. for Reed, read Re- 
| 2 „pag. 774. lin. 30. tor Centural, read Central. 
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CHAP, I. 
Of Polygraphice in General. 


LOlypraphice is an Art ſo much imitating Nature, as 
that by proportional Lines, with anſwerable Co- 
lours, it teacheth to repreſent to the Life (and that 
in plano) the Forms of all corporeal things, with 
their reſpective Paſſions. - 
This Definition ts clear out of the Nature of the Art, (being 
alſo a liberal Art, as are Arirhmetick, Geometry, Aſtronomy, 
Dialing, Muſick, Oc) It is ſaid to repreſent things in plano, 
to diſtinguiſh it from Carving, which is alſo a Repreſentation of 
natural things with Romndity and T bickneſs, 
II. It is called, in general, in Greek «un, in Latin 
P;Qura, and in Engliſh the Art of Painting. 
III. Ir is Sevenfold ſto wit) in Drawing, Engraving, Etch- 
ing, Limning, Painting, Waſhing and Colouring. 

IV. Drawing is that whereby we repreſent the Shape and 
Form of any corporeal Subſtance in rude Lines only. 

V. It conſiſts in Proportion and Paſſion, as it bath relation 
$0 motion and ſituation, in m_ of Light and Viſion. It 


ta 
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to proportioned Quantity you add Colour, you will have at length 
the Form and Perfection of the Figure; ſo that whoſoever 
ſees it, may be able to ſay, this is a Man, that a Peacock, that 
a Leopard; and again, this is Fobn, that Thomas, a third ano- 
ther Man, Se. And by the exact performing of theſe things, 
you may depict one Fearful, another Crying and Lamenting, 
another Angry, another in Love, &c, and that ſo excellently, 
that the Parry counterfeired may be thereby eaſily known. 

VI, Sanderſon ſaith, This admirable Art is the Imitation of 
the Surface of Nature in Colour and Proportion. 1. By Ma- 
thematical Demonſtration, 2. By Chorographical Deſcrip- 
tion, 3. By Shapes of living Creatures. 4. And by the 
Forms of Vegetables. Io all which it prefers Likeneſs to the 
1 conſerves it after Death, and this altogether by the Senſe 
of Seeing 
3 The Proportion ſhews the true length, breadth, or big- 
neſs of any part (in known meaſures) in reſpect of the whole, 
and how they bear one to another : The Pofſion repreſents the 
viſual Quality, in reſpect of Love or Hatred, Sorrow or Joy. 
Magnanimiry or Cowardice, Majeſty or Humility : Of all 
which things we ſhall ſpeak in order. 

VUI. Herein alſo Painting differs from Carving ; for the 
Carver's Intent is only to give the ſelf-ſame Quantity to his Fi- 
gute, which his natural Pattern bath, viz. equal to the Life 
in Quantity only: Whereas the Painter, by the help of Colours, 
adds a kind of Life to the Similitude, and gives not only Quan- 
wy, but a Colourabie Sh allo. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Inferuments of Drazing. - 


I. THe Inſtruments of Drawing are Sevenfold, viz. Char- 
t ©- coals, Feathers of a Duck's Wing, Black and Red 
Lead Pencils, Pens made of Ravens Quills Rulers, Compal- 
ſes, and Paſtils or Crions. 

IT. Charceoals are to be choſen of * ſplit inta the 
Form of Pencils, and ſharpned to a point, being * known 
by their n in a the middle. 


Their 
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Their uſe is to draw lightly the Draught over at faſt, 
that if any thing be dramn amiſs, it may be wiped out and 
amended. g 

III. The Feathers ought to be of a Ducks Wing, (though 
others may ſerve well enough) with which you may wipe out 
any Stroke of the Charcoal where it is drawn amiſs, left Va- 
riety of Lines breed Confuſion. 

IV. Black and Red Lead Pencils are to go cver your 
Draught the ſecond time more exactly, becauſe this will nor 
wipe out with your Hand when yon come to draw it over 
with the Pen. 

V. Pens made of Ravens Quills (but others may ferve} are 
to finiſh the Work: Bar hereia you muſt be very careful and 
exact; for what is now done amiſs there is no altering of, 

VI. The Rulers which are of uſe to draw ſtraight or per- 
pendicular Lines, Triangles, Squares or Polygons, the which 
you are to uſe in the beginning, till Practice and Experience 
may render them needleſs. 

VII. Compaſſes made of fine Braſs, with Steel Points, to 
take in and out, that you may uſe Black or Red Lead at plea» 
ſure. 

Their Uſe\ is firſt to meaſure (by help of a curious Scale of 
equal Parts upon the edge of your Ruler) your Proportions, and 
whether your ork is exact which is done with the Charcoal. 
Secondly, To draw Circles, Ovals and Arches withal, 

VIII. Paſtils or Crions are mide of ſeveral Colours to 
draw, withal upon Coloured Paper or Parchment. Thus, 

Take Plaiſter of Paris or Alabaſter caleined, and of the Co- 
lour of which you intend to make your Paſtils with, ana. q. ſ. 
grind them firſt aſunder, then together, and with a little Water 
make them into Paſle ; then with your Hands rou! them into lon 
pieces like Black Lead Pencils, then dry them moderately in x 
Air: Being dried, when you uſe them, ſcrape them to a point 
like an ordinary Pencil. 

And thus may you make Paſtils or Crions of what Co- 
lour yon pleaſe, fitting them for the Faces of Mem on 
pigs L andikips, Clouds, Sum beams, Buildings, and Sha- 

ons. 

IX. Another way to make Paſtils or Crions. 

Take Tobaco-pipe Clay, and with a little Water temper 
the ſame with what Colonr you pleaſe, making ſeveral accord- 
ing tothe ſeveral Heights or . you intend; which mix 
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with the ſaid Tobaco- pipe Clay, ſo much as the Clay will 
bear; work all well together, make or form it into Paſtils or 
Crions, and let them dry for ule. 

X. A Paſtil or Crion for a brown Completion. 

Grind on your ſtone Ceruſe, Red Lead, or Vermilion, 
Engliſh Oker, and a little Pink; to this add & proportiona ble 
quantity of Plaiſter of Paris burat and finely fifred, or Toba- 
co-pipe Clay, mix either of them with the ſaid Colours, and 
then roul them up. Here note, that Ceruſe is mixed with 
all the other Colours alſo. Roul them up upon a Marble 
Stone, and let them be about the length of a Finger, and 
the thickneſs of a Goofe-Quill. 

XI. Theſe Paſtils or Crions being dry, you may ſharpen 
them (when you uſe them) wich a Pen-knife to a point, fo 
fharp that you may draw a Hair. The Colour moſt difficult 
to work in this kind is C::mſon, if you make ule of Lake, 
which you may avoid by making uſe of Roſſet ; and be ſure to 
mix Cecaſe with all your other Colours and Shadows what- 
loc ver. 

After this manner, with proper Compoſitions, you may make 
al manner of beautiful Colours, as Greens for Landskips, and 
other Colours for Ricks, Grounds, Skies, Walks, &c. 

XII. 4 Paſtil or Crion for Greens. | 

Theſe Crions are made of Pink and Bice ; and Maſticote 
and Smalr ; and Maſticote and Indico, with which Colours 


you may make them lighter or deeper, as you pleaſe ; re- 


membring tbat where you are to temper ſoft or firm Colours, 
as Umber, Oker, Indico, Sc. you are to take the leſs Plaiſter 
of Pary ; but where the Colours are looſe, there bind them 


ſtronger and faſter, by adding more Plaſter of Pars, 


XIII. Another way to make Paſtils or Crions. 

T:keyour Colours and grind them very fine upon a Mat- 
ble, and fife them through a fine Tiffany Sieve ; then take a 
piece of Tobaco-pipe Clay, and lay it on your Grinding- 
Stone. and temper it and your Colours together with ſtrong 
Ale-M'ort. You muſt be very careful not ra make them too 


wer, but of an even temper, like moiſt Clay, to roul up with 


your Hand upon your Stone: Then rake a piece of Paper, 
and dry them in an Oven, after the Bread is taken out; or 
you may otherwiſe dry them in a Fire-ſhovel by degrees till 
they be hard enough 3 which to know, have a piece of Pa- 
per by you, and try if they caſt, which if they do, they are 
not dry enoagh ; then dry 1hem again longer till they will I 

can; 
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caſt ; after which take à Feather, and ſome Sallet-Oil, and 
oil them lightly over, and ſo lay them to dry again, till the 
Oil be drank well into them, which will make them excellent 
and to work free and eaſie. | 

XIV. Obſerve that thoſe Colours which bind bard of them- 
ſelves, muſt be tempered with leſs Tobacco-pipe Clay, More- 
over, Telow Oker burnt, and rouled up into a Paſtil or Crion, 
and dried with a moderate Heat; and then being througkly 
dried, and made very warm, and dipp'd into Linſeed Oil, 
and dried again till the Oil becomes wall ſoaked into it, be- 
comes molt excellent. This being ſharpened to a very fine 
point, you may draw admirably witnal, and ir will have that 
quality, that what is drawn with ir, althongh rubbed bard 
with your Finger or Hand, it will not rub off, nor any part 
of it ſtir, And without doubt all the other Colours may be 
made to have the ſame Quality. The German Maſters, and 
thoſe of the Low-Dutch, made all their Crions with that Qua- 
liry not to rub off, but were extteamly near, brisk, lively, and 
(like Oil- pa intiag) very ftrong. 

XV. The way and manner of uſing your Paſtils or Crions. 

Colour the Paper chat you intend ro draw on with a Car- 
nation or Fleſh-colour, near the Complexion of the Party you 
intend to draw after: Cover the whole Paper with the ſaid 
Complexion, which is made of Ceruſe, Minium, and a little 
Yellow Oker ground with a little Gam-Arabick. When you 
prepare them, make a good number of various Complexions 
rogether, it not being worth while ro make one at a time ; 
lay this Ground-colour with a wet Spunge, bur let the Colour 
be ſo bound with Gum, that it may nor ſtir from the Paper 
by rubbing. This being done. and dry, draw the Outſcetches 
or firſt rough Draught with Coal; that being as you would 
have it, draw over the ſame Lines again more perfectly with 
Red Chalk ; then with your ſeveral Paſtils or Crions rub in 
your Colours firſt, and after, with ypur Fingers ſweeten and 
mix them together, driving and confounding them one into 
another, after the manner of Oil-Painters. And becauſe 
many times the Crions will not ſharpen to ſo good a Point as 
Black or Red Chalk, you muſt be very careful to cloſe and 
finiſh all your Work at laſt with Red and Black Chalk, which 

you may ſharpen atpleaſure. £ | 
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XVI. Another way of Drawing with Paſtils or Crions on 
Blue Paper. \ 


The Gronnd-colours are to be rabbed in firſt with a Pencil, 
and afterwards with a ſtubbed Pencil or your Finger. After 
the ſame mar ner you may work in Parchment exceedivg neat- 
ly and ſo curiouſly, that at a ſmall diſtance they may be taken 
tor Limning. 

XVII. To make white Paſtils or Crions. 

Take Ceruſe, or ordinary white Chalk, four Ounces ; 
Roach-Allum, two Ounces ; grind them together fine, ,make 
them up into a Maſs, burn them in a Crucible, and keep 


them for uſe, 2 
XVIII. To the former add good Copies, Patterns and 
Examples of good Pictures and other Draughts; without pe 
1 which it is almoſt impoſſible that the young Artiſt ſhould ever x 
} attain to any Perfection in this Art. 


Thoſe that deſire to be furniſhed with any excellent Patterns, * 
. Copies or Prints, may have of all ſorts, whether of Humane , : 
; Shape, Perſpective, Deſign, Landskips, Fowls, Beaſts, Inſecte, 5 
3 Plants, Countreys, or any other artificial Figures, exquiſitely b 
drawn, at very Reaſonable Rates, where this Book 1s to be S 
fold. 
U XIX. Another may to make Paſtils or Crions. 
[ Take Tobaco-pipe Clay, before it is burar, and grind it 
41 well with a little weak Gum-water ; then add to it Vermili- 
| en, Blue Bice, or Tellow Oaker, or what other Colour 
pleafe : Let your Gum- Water be very weak, leſt it bind 100 
i bard ; make it up into little Rowls, which dry, and ſcrape 
. each to à Point for uſe, as you need them. ; 
XX. Another way to do the ſame. | 
Take a great Chalk-ftone, make deep Furrows in it, two 
or three Inches long, and ſo large, that you may lay in each 
a Quill; then take White Chalk ground very fine, remper it 
with Oil or Wort, and a little new Milk, and ſo make Pap | 
thereof; then pour it into the Chalk Furrows, which in a | 
i ſhort time you may rake our, and roul them up as you would 
. have them; or otherwiſe let them lie till they are quite dry, 
{| and then take them our and ſcrape them into the Form you 
j defire: You may temper Lake, with burnt Alabaſter, for a 
1 Red, and ſo for other Colours; but Colours which bind over- 
hard, mult have a little Water added to them in their grind- 
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XXI. To draw with Indian Ink 
The Our-ftrokes being firſt drawn with Black Lead, (afrer 

the Duſt of the Charcoal is well bruſh'd off with a Feather) 

then take a Stick of Indian Ink, of the beſt fort, (not that 
which is whitiſh and bard within, for that is naught, and will 
not work well) wet one end of it with Water, or rather with 
your Spittle, which is better, for that is not ſo ſubject to fink 
into the Paper, which ought to be very good Dutch Paper; 
and have ready fiz or eight ſmall Pencils, of ſeveral fizes, 


_ which put on little Sticks two or three inches long, the bettet 


to hold them. | , | 
XXII. With the one Pencil you muſt draw, and with the 


other at the other end of the Stick, you muſt, /ir being a lit- 
ne wet with your Spittle) wipe off the hard edge: Begin faint 
at firſt, then ſhadow- it higher, as you pleaſe ; otherwiſe, if 
it be too dark at firſt, you will be in danger of ſpoiling your 
Work. The leaſt touch of your Pencil on the ſndien Ink is 
£nougb. This manner of Drawing is pleaſant and admira- 
ble, and now mach in ule, ferting off the Work very neatly. 
See Lib. 2. Cap. 31. Sect. 30. of this Work. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Ptecepts of Drawing in General. 


I. RE ſure to have all the Neceſſaties aforeſaid in readineſs, 

bur ir will be good to practiſe as much as may be with- 
out the help of your Rule and Compaſſes: It is your Eye and 
Fancy muſt judge without artificial Meaſurings. 

II. Then firſt begin with plain Geometrical Figures, as Lines, 
Angles, Triangles, Quadrangles, Polygons, Arches, Circles, 
Ovals, Cones, Cylinders, and the like. For theſe are the 
Foundations of all other Proportions. 

III. The Circle helps in all ofbicular Forms, as in the Sun, 
Moon, Ce. the Oval in giving a juſt Proportion to the Face 
and Mouth; the Mouth of a Pot or Well, the Foot of a 
Glaſs, Ge. the Square confines the Picture you are to copy, Ce. 
the Triangle in the half Face; the Pohgon in Ground- plats, 
Fortificarions, and the like; * and Arches in gg = 
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the Cone in Spires, Tops of Towers and Steeples; the Cylin- 
der in Columns, Pillars, Pilaſters, and their Ornaments. 

IV. Having made your Hand fit and ready in general Pro- 
portions, then learn to give every Object its due Shade, ac- 
cording to its Convexity or Concavity, and to elevate or de- 
preſs the ſame, a3 the Object appears either nearer or farther 
off the Light, the which is indeed the Life of the Work. 

V. The ſecond Practice of Drawing conſiſts in forming Fruits, 
as Apples, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, Grapes, Strawberries, 
Peaſcods, ©. with their Leaves ; the Imitation of Flowers, 
as Roles, Tulips, Carnations, G. Herbs, as Roſemary, Tyme, 
Hyſop, Ge. Trees, as the Oak, Fir, Aſh, Walaur, Oc. 

VI. The third Practice of Drawing imitates, 1. Beafts, as 
the Lamb, Elephant, Lion, Bear, Leopard, „Cat, Buck, 
Unicorn, Horſe, Sc. 2. Fowls, as the Eagle, Swan, Parrot, 
Partridge, Dove, Raven, Oc. 3. Fiſhes, as the Whale, Her- 
ring, Pike, Carp, Thoruback, Lobſter, Crab, Sc. Of which, 
Variety of Prints may be bought at Reaſonable Rates. 


VII. The fourth Praxis imitates the Body of Man with all 


its Lineaments, the Head, Noſe, Eyes, Ears, Cheeks, Hands, 
Arms, and Shadows, all exactly proportional both ro the 
whole, and one to another, as well to firnation as magni- 
tude. | | 

VIII. The fifth Praxis # in Drapery, imitating Cloathing, 
and artificially ſetting off the outward Coverings, Habits and 
Ornaments of tbe Body, as Cloth, Stuff, Silk and Linen, their 
natural and proper Folds; which, although it may ſeem ſome- 
thing hard to do, yet by much Exerciſe and Imitation oſ the 
choiceſt Prints will become facile and eaſie. 

IX. In drawing of all the aforegoing Forms, or whatever 
elſe, you muſt be perfect, firſt, in the exact Proportions ; ſe- 
condiy, in the general or ourward Lines, before you fall to 
ſhadowing or trimming your Work within, 

X. In mixed and uncerrain Forms, where Circle and Square 
will do no good {but only the Idea thereof in your own Far- 
cy) as in Lions, Horſes, and the like; you muſt work by Rea- 
ſon in your own Judgment, and fo obtain the true Proportion 
by daily Practice. Thus, | 

Having the Shape of the thing in your Mind, firſt draty it 
rudely with your Coal, then more exatly with” your Lead or Pen- 


c:l ; then peruſe it well, and conſider where you have erred. and 


mend it, according to that Idea which you carry in your Mind. 


This done, view it again, correcting by degrees the other Parts, 


even 
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even to the leaſt Iota, ſo far as your Fudgment will inform you 5 
and this you may do with twenty, thirty, forty, or more Papers, 
of ſeveral things at once. Having done what-you can, confer it 
with ſome excellent Pattern or Prins of like kind, uſing no Rule 
or Compaſs at all, but your own” Reaſon, in mending every Fault, 
giving every thing its due place, and juſt Proportion : By this 


means you may reBifie al your Errors, "and ſtep an incredible vc 


on to Perfection. | 


XI. Having then good Patterns and Copies to draw by, 


the young Artiſt muſt learn to reduce them to other Propor- 


tions, either greater or ſmaller, and this by often and many 
Trials (as we ſhall hereafter more particularly reach) this re- 
quires great Judgment; for in a Cut, you ſhall find neithet 
circumſcribing Strokes, nor difference between Light and 
Ligbt, or Shadow and Shadow : Therefore ſerious Obſerya- 
tions are required in the Sight of thoſe things, whether com- 
ing forwards or going backwards. * 

XII. The drawing after Plaiſter-work, done by Skilfal 
Maſters, as the Gladiator and Children of Franciſco, the Rape 
of the Sabine Women, the Wraſtler, the Venus of Greece, 


Hercules, Hermes, Anatomical Diſſections, and other Pieces 


of Antiquity, ate main and neceſſary. Introductions to attain 
a Perfection in Drawing after the Life. | 
XIII. This done, let the young Artift now begin to exer- 
ciſe in Drawing after the Life ; (for that is the compleateſt, 
beſt, and moſt perfet Copy, which Nature bas ſer for Ob- 
ſervation) wherein the Liberty of Imitation is preſented in 
the largeſt latitude ; and this muſt be attained by much Pra- 
tice and diligent Exerciſe, adjoining the Inſtructions of 2 
good Maſter. | 
XIV. Ia this Practice of Drawing let there be a Perfection 
attained, before ever there be the leaſt Thoughts of Colours ot 
Painting ; for that afterwards all things belonging to Paint- 
rg, will in a ſhort time be eafily and perfectly underſtood. 


$ 
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Of Particular Obſervations in the Art of Drawing. 


J. WW drawing after a Print ot Picture, put it in ſuch a Ligbt, 
as that the Gloſs of the Colours binder not your Sigbt, fo 
as that the Light and yout Eye may equally and obliquely fal! 
upon your Piece; which place at ſuch a diſtance, that at open- 
ing.of your Eyes you may view it all at once; the greater 
your Picture is, the farther off you muſt place it to draw af- 
ter; the which you mutt always be fare to put right before 
yon, alittle reclining. | | 
II. Obferve to draw all your Out- lines at firſt very faint 
with a Coal, becauſe, if amiſs, you may rub them ont with 
the Feathers of a Ducks Wing, or a bit of Bread, and fo 
mend the Fault the more eafily, which, if you lean bard, and 
draw very black, will be more difficaltly rubbed out. Theſe 
Out-lines muſt be drawn true and agreeable to the Pattern, 
before you begin to ſhadow any part of it. The Oatlines 
next the Light draw very foft and faint; and having drawn 
one Feature, let it be a Direction for yon in ſome meaſure ro 
draw another, by obſerving with your Eye (and being alſo 
guided by your Reafon) rhe diſtance from that to the next 
Feature, making « ſmall Mark at the Place with your Cont, 
and then draw it, and fo the next, till the whole Figure is de- 
ſigned. 

Il Then obſerve the middle of your Picture to be co- 
pied, which touch upon your Paper with the point of yout 
Coal; then obſetve the moſt Sd and uppermoſt Fi- 
gures (if more than one,) which touch genily in their pro- 
per Places: Thus running over the whole Draught, you will 
ſee the Skeleton, as it were, of the Work. 

But if you go on without theſe Conſiderations, whereunto your 
Draugbe will tend or run; when having ended your Work yoit 
will be forced to draw the ſame many times over and over again, 
and it may be, every time to as little purpoſe ; by the tediouſneſs 
of which, your Ingenuity will be dulled. 5 

IV. Be ſecure of à right and true Draught, thougb you 
do it ſlowly; what you think may be done in two or three 
Hours, it will be better to beſtow two or three Days upon; 


By this means (though you act leiſurely, yet you will act 
prudentiy, 


PO 
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prudently, and) you will both ſooner and betrer than can be 


upagined, atrain tbe Perfection of what you defire. 

V. Theſe Oat-sketches being made, view them diligently, 
whether they anſwer your Pattern apparently; for the Geſtures 
of the Life ought to ſhew themſelves eminently ip the firſt 
and rudeſt Draughts thereof ; without which, be ſure yont 
Work will be faulty, 

VI. Having viewed theſe Sketches, begin to correct ard 
amend them (where you find them amiſs) and gradatim by 
adding or diminiſhing a little here and there, as you fee it 
differ from your Pattern, you will bripg it nearer and nearer 
to the Life. * PW 

VII. Obſerve the diſtance of one Muſcle, or Joint, or Limb 
ro another, and the ſame in all other Accidents of the Figure ; 
theit Thickneſs, Bigneſs, Length, Breadth, Windings, Turn- 
ings, Shadows, c. Shadow next to the Light very faintly ; 
and where you ſee bold and free Tonches, be not fearful in 
expreſſing the ſame. In drawing « Head by the Life, or o- 
therwiſe, obſerve ro place your Features exactly right upon 


the Croſs Lines, whether it be a full Face, or a three quarter 


Face, as you may ſee in the Examples. In Foreſhorting, there 
make the Croſs Lines to fly upwards, where they look up- 
wards ; but bending downwards, in a circular manner, where 
the Aſpect is downwards. And having the Out-lines true 
made by a Coal, yon muſt then proceed to trace over again 
the ſame Lines with a Pen, drawing them more exaCtly ; and 
by imicating all the H:r:hes, with their exact Diſtances one 
from another, their croſſings, rurnings, and winding, with 
much boldneſs and freedom perfect your Defign. , 

This with a Charcoal you may eaſily do, becauſs you may tipe 
amay what is amiſ#, | 


VIII. In drawing after Plaiſter and Emboſſed Works, chooſe ' 


a good North-light, which let deſcend from above, not dila- 
ting or ſcattering it ſelf roo much, by which you may the 
more pleaſantly ſhade your Work. | 

If the Room has a South-light, put oiled Paper before the Min- 
dow ; or if you draw by Candle-light, have a Lamp ſhaded with 
oiled Paper; for a Candle will grow lower and lower, which cau- 
ſes the Shades to change, all which you avoid'in a Lamp. 

IX. Then ſer your ſelf down about three times as far 
from the Pattern as the Pattern is high, fo as your Eyes in a 


dirett Line may view the ſame ; then with a Plumb- line ob- 


ſerve what Parts of your Pattern appear to you, by the 
| <xrendgng 
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extending ſtreight thereof, and how one under another they 
come in Sight, and accordingly make your fundamental 
Skerches, as we have juſt before taught. 

X. In drawing the Mulcles of a Humane Body, you muſt 

firſt have either the Life, or very good Patterns made either 
of Plaiſter, or drawn in Pictures, enough of which are to be 
| found in Anatomical Books, but chiefly the Book of Jacob 
| Vander Gracht, compleated with many Varieties and Curio- 
| fities 3 from whence the Alterations and Changes, Riſing and 
| Falling, Extenſion and Contraction, and other Operations of 
| the Maſcles, Arteries, and particular Members, are in Imita- 
tion of the Life excellemly depicted. by 

XI. In drawing after a naked Body, a!l the Muſcles are 
not ſo plainly to be expreſſed as in Anatomical Figures; bur 
that fide whoſe Parts are moſt apparent and fignificant in the 
performing of any Action, muſt more or leſs appear accord- 
ing to the Force of that Action. 

XII. In young Perſons the Muſcles muſt not manifeſtly ap- 
pear ſo hard, as in elder and full grown Perſons; the ſame 
obſerve in fat Men, and fleſhy, and ſuch as are very delicate 
and beautiful. And in Women you mult ſcarce exprels any 
at all, becauſe that in the Life they either appear not at 
all, or very little, unleſs ic be particularly in ſome force- 
able Action; and then you mult repreſent them bur very 
faintly, leſt you ſpoil the ſingular Beauty of the Body, The 
like obſerve in little Children. 

XIII. In drawing of theſe Muſcles the Motion of the whole 
Body is to be conſidered; in the rifing or falling of the Arms, 


the Muſcles of the Breſt more or leſs appear; the Hips tbe : 
like, according as they bend outward or inward ; and the | th 
ſame chiefly in the Shoulders, Sides, and Neck, accordiog to | 
the ſeveral Actions of the Body: All which Alterations are 8 
fie ſt to be obſerved in the Life. 5 

XIV. The Width and Largeneſs of the Picture is alſo to x 
be conſidered ; about the Legs and Garments below it ſhould 8 
be larger, ſhewing it ſlender above, as it were Pyramidal- a 
wiſe, by diſcovering one Shoulder, and biding rhe other, : 


which is ſhortned by turning the Body. 

XV. But ſomerimes the Figure is to be repreſented biggeſt 
in the upper Parts, by repreſenting either both the Shoulders, 
bt or both tbe Arms, ſhewing the one Leg 3nd hiding the other, 
or both of them, after one ſort, as the Diſcretion of the Ar- 
| _ tilt ſhall ſee meer, 

XVI. N i- 
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XVI. Neither ought this to be obſerved only in the whole 


Body, but even in every Part; fo that in the Legs, when a 
* Muſcle is raiſed outwards on the one fide, that which anſwers 


directly on the contrary fide muſt be drawn in and bid, for fo 
it appears in the Life. 

XVII. The Proportion of the Figure ought to be multipli- 
ed by degrees in proportion of one to two, three, four, Ge. 
For herein the chief Skill conſiſteth; the Diameter of the 
biggeſt Place between the Knee and the Foot, is double to the 
leaſt; and the largeſt part of the Thigh triple. 
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CHAP. . 
Of the Imitation of the Life. 


I. JN order hereunto it will be neceſſary (having fixed a con- 

venient Time and Place) ro chooſe a good Maſter, with 
whom you may ſpend two Days in a Week at leaſt; or elſe a 
Society of about half a ſcore or a dozen young Men, who 
are experienced to draw after the Life, by the Advice and 
Example of whom, and your own diligent Obſervations and 


Care, you may come not only ro mend one anothers Faulrs, 
bur alſo one anothers Judgments. 


II. Then chooſe a well-ſhap'd Man, one of large Shoul- 
ders, of a fair Breaſt, ftrongly muſcled, full Thighs, long 
Legs, and of a proportionable heighc, not too tall nor too 
ſhorr, nor too thick nor too flender, but a Perſon every ways 
of an admirable Shape. 

ITI. Ler this Exemplar be made to ſtand in a good Poſture, 
repreſenting ſome noble Action of the Life, letting the Head 
turn it ſelf ro the right fide if the left be ſhadowed ; and con- 
trariwiſe, making the Parrs of the apparent Shoulder ſome- 
what bigher than that which is obſcured ; and the Head, if 
it looks upwards, leaning no farther backwards than that the 
Eyes may be ſeen; and in the turning of ir, let it move no 
farther than that the Chia may only approach the Shoulder; 
making alſo the Hip on that fide the Shoulder is loweſt, a lit- 
tle to ſtick out, and that Arm foremoſt, where the Leg is 
behind, and comratiwiſe, | 


IV. The 
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1 IV. The ſame yon muſt obſerve in all four-foored Beaſts; 
| and this generally ra make the Limbs croſs-wiſe ro cobere to 
* gether; and in the turoing of it forward, backward, up- 
ward, downward, fideways, ever to counterballance it by 
\if the Oppoſition of other Paris, the right Knowledge of which 
1 is a great Step to the Imitation of the Life. 
V. This done, let him, whoſe turn it is to begin, firſt 
' 


sketch on the Paper his own Idea's (being fixed in a conve- 
nient Place and Light, as in the former Chapter) wherein you 
| muſt endeavour to make every part to agree with the whole, 
| firſt, in Form; ſecondly, in Proportion; thirdly, in Action. 
| After this begin again, running over your Draught, bring it 
to a Concluſion, as we ſhall hereafter teach you. 
| VI. Obſerving always, that aſter you have sketch'd your 
whole Figure, that you chooſe a Part (which you moſt deſite 
to finiſh) to perfect the ſame, in regard that with the reſt 
ſtands in a good poſture ; the Reaſon is, becauſe Time will 
not always eaſily permit to finiſh or compleat a whole Figure, 
unleſs it be with expert Artiſts ; it being much better to per- 
fect a part than to leave the whole imperfect, which as each 
Practitioner arrives and draws nearer to perfection, he may 
f with ſo much the more boldneſs, ſecurity, and certitude, at- 
| | tempt the compleating of the whole. Cs, 

VII. You are alſo to confider after what manner you would 
have your Figure to be ſeen, whether upon even Ground, or 
from alaft; for accordingly you muſt make the poſition of 
your Exemplar. | 

VIII. Let the young Artiſt alſo, at his Conveniency, ſome- 
times view the Country, and practiſe upon the drawing of 
Landskips, as much repreſenting Nature (1. in their diſtance, 
2. in their mutual poſition, 3. in viſible aſpect) as poſſible 
may be: By this means he will come to have a general and 
compleat Underſtanding in the Univerſal Meaſures of all 
Tbings. 

IX In drawing of the Face conſider the Circumference 
thereof, and whether it be round or long, fat or lean, great 
or ſmall, ſo that ye be ſure in the firſt place to take rightly the 
dimenfions and bigneſs of the Face. In a fat Face you muſt 
make the Cheeks ro ſwell our, and ſo make the Face look as 
if it were ſquare, If it be neither too far nor too lean, it 
will be round, for the moſt part; but if it be a lean Face, 
rhe Jaw-bones will ſtick out, and the Cheeks fall in, and the 
Face will be long, and thin or ſlender. | 

X. Ob- 


# 
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Xx. Obſerve, when you draw the outmoſt Circumference of 
2 Face, ro take the Head and all with it, otherwiſe you may be 
deceived in drawing the true bigneſs of a Face; and then 
you muſt judiciouſſy confider and view all the gemle Mafter- 
touches, which give the Spirit and Life ro a Face, and diſco- 
ver the Grace, Affections and Diſpoſitions of the Mind, 
wherein lies the Excellency of the Arr, and Glory of the 
Arriſt. 

XI. A ſmiling Countenance is differenced in the corners of 
the Mouth, when they turn up a little: A ſtaid and ſober 
Countenance in the Eyes, when the upper Eye-lids come ſome- 


What over the Balls of the Eyes. A frowning Countenauce 


in the Forchead, by the bending of the Eye-bcows, and ſome 
few Wrinkles between the two Eye-brows about the top of 
the Noſe. | 

XII. A laughing Countenance is from the univerſal Com- 
pofition of the whole Face; ſo alſo an angry Countenance, 
which is diſcerned by extraordinary frowning. There are 
alſo ſome touches about the Eyes and Mouth, which you muſt 
diligently obſerve, thereby giving a kind of Life and Spirir 
to your Draught. 

XIII. A graceful Poſture is a mighty thing to be obſerved 
in every Picture, that all tbings be expreſsd with proper 
Actions; to wir, in their true and natural Motions, accord- 
ing to the Life aud Spirit of it. In a Ning expreſs Majeſty, 
by deGgning him in ſuch a graceful Poſture as may cauſe the 
Spectators to behold him with Reverence. A Soldier expreſs 
ia ſuch a Poſture as beſpeaks the greateſt Courage, Boldneſs. 
and Valour. Make a Clown in a ſordid and clowniſh Po- 
ſture. A Servant or Page as one waiting with the utmoſt di- 
ligence. And ia all your Draughts make the inward Aﬀecti- 
ons of the Mind to be lively expreſs d in the outward Actions, 
Motions, and Geſtures of the Body. 

XIV. Bur to attain to the exquiſite Knowledge of theſe 
things you muſt diligently obſerve the Works of the moſh fa- 
mous Maſters, and ſtrive to imitate their Examples, who of a 
long time bad accuſtomed themſelves ro draw all Varietics 
of Geſtures and Poſtutes; as the Actions of Wraftlers, fight- 
ing at Cuffs, Stage-players, Fencers, the inticing Allurements 
of Curtizans , riding, the Great Horſe, Turgaments, &c. 
wherein the Motions of the Eyes and Hands, and the Car- 
riage of the whole Body, are exactly to be remarked, if you 
would in your Drawings expreſs any thing to the _, y : - 

; But 
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XV. But that this may appear the more natural, and not 
forced, you muſt oblerve in your Draught a kind of Cateleſ- 
els and Looſeneſs, that the Body be not made ſtiff in any 

t, but that every Joint may have its proper Bendings, that 
the Intention of the Figure may not be lame, and the Joints 
as it were ſtarch'd, but that every Limb may have its pro- 
per Freeneſs and Looſeneſs, agreeable with the natural Life 
of the Picture. 

XVI. Thar every thing may thus baturally accord, you 
muſt often and diligently alſo obſerve the Life. Should you 
draw a Man turning his Head over his Shoulders, you muſt 
not turn or wind more than Nature will admit; nor muſt 
any other Action be forced beyond, or made to come ſhort 
of the Limits of Nature, yet it ought to be quickned to the 
bigheſt pitch. As if you were to draw a Man fighting, ei- 
ther to ſtrike, or avoid the Stroke of his Enemy; in Run- 
ning, Wraſtling, Leaping, &c. be ſure you do nor ſo much 
overdo Nature, as to expreſs a Poſture which cannot be imi- 
rated with his natural Body, 


po IT 
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HAP. VI. 
Of the Imitation of Dranghts. 


I. T He Learner muſt, by many and often Trials, get a Ha- 


bir of Imitation; which if it be to be done with the 
Pen, beware of ſcratching and making thin and lean Stroaks, 
but rather broad, which you ſhall draw from above, down« 
wards ; but according to the Shades, ſome of the Hatches 
muſt be ſharp, ſome broad, ſome unequal, and fome equal. 

IT. Hold your Pen or Pencil ſomewhat long, {and not fo up- 
righ#as when you write) ſeeming as though you laid ir ſtraight 
forward; and if they be Paſtils, accuſtom your ſelf to turn 
them in your Hand ; by this means you will prevent their 
becoming ſo ſoon blunt, and they wearing to a point may ſerve 
without ſcraping the making of a whole Draught. 

III. In ſhadowing of your Draught, you muſt firſt begin 
to do it faintly and ſmoothly, and ſtraight againſt the edges of 
the Light, ſo that it may look as if it had been daſh'd with a 
Bruſh-Pencil ; and then here and there overſhadow it * 

| S 
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the darkeſt Shades farther our, and adorn it with Harchings3 
and where any thing more is required, put the ſame in nim- 
bly and clearly by gentle touches, the which will add a great 
Grace unto your Work. 
IV. Daeſling (which is a certain beſmeering of the Work) 
is to be done with Crions of Red or Black Chalk, touching 
the Draught eaſily all over ſmoothly and evenly with the points 
thereof, and not with Cotton or the like put up iato Quills, as 
ſome uſe ; though that may be done in ſome Caſes, as where 
one Work is to be brought into another. 0 
v. If Copies be taken (chiefly upon coloured Paper) to 
make it curious and near, let the edges of the heigtunipg be 
ſmoothed a little (not with Cotton, but) with the like colou- 
red Paper rouled up to a ſharp point at one end, and by this 
means you wilt rake away the ſharpneſs and hardneſs of your 
edges, and make them look ſweet and pleaſant. 
L In Performance of theſe things a certain kind of Waſh- 
ing is ſomerimes neceſſary, performed with Pencils dipp'd in 
ſome coloured Liquor, and ſo laid upon coloured Paper; and 
this to be done either through the whole Work, or in a part 
thereof, to wit, in ſome principal flat Shades, which may be. 
W afterwards loofly wrought over with a Pen or Black Chalk, 
the which will look very pleaſantly, 3 | 
VII. This Waſhing muſt be firſt done very weak and faint, 
yet ſmooth (without ſmoothing of it at the edges, except by 
a new Stroak of your Pencil moiſtened with your Tongue 3 
for much ſmoothing will ſpoil your Work) this firſt Wathing 
being dry, go over again with your Work, yet only tho 
Parts where there ought to. be a darker Shade; and after- 
wards again give ſome deeper and harder touches without 
3 the which will very much ſet your Work of 
VIII. Faint Shadows, and Things obſcure, muſt be pre- 
ſeared as faintly as may be, chiefly upon coloured Paper, 
where the heightning helps you ; but beware you go not too 
often over your Shades, left you ſpoil them, by making them 
too hard and ill-favoured. | | 
IX. In Drawing, whether it be after a Draught or the 
Life, firſt obſerve the thing in general, in reſpect of the cir- 
cumſerent Strokes; for them are they which bound and con- 
tain all the parts of the whole, and without which the parti- 
cular Parts can never be perfectly diſtinguiſhed, nor repreſent, 
themſelves in their Being: This done, then conſider in like. 
manner the Parts, and ſuppoſing I parts each to be a whole, 
you 
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you may come to repreſent the parts of parts, and by the ſame 
Means to expreſs che whole of any Draught whatſoever. 


— A * 


— 


— 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Drawing the Face of a Man. 


I. 1* drawing of the Face you are firſt to obſerve its Mo- 
tion, whether upwards, downwards, forwards, or ſide- 
ways ; whether it be long or round, fat or lean, great pr lit- 
ute, ö | | | 
For if it be fat, the Cheehs will ſeem to ſivell ; if lean, the 
Jam bones will tick out, and the Cheeks fall in; but if neither 
too fat nor too lean, it will be for the moſt part round, 
II. Touch lightly the Features where the Eyes, Mouth, 
Noſe, and Chin ſhould ſtand, (having firſt drawn the Circle 
or Oval of the Face) then make a ſtroke down from that 
place of the Forehead which is even with the Chin, coming 
down where you ſhould place the middle or tip of the Noſe, 
and middle of the Mouth, which ftroak muft be made 
| ſtraigbt down in a full right Face, bur arched or oval in an 
| oblique Face, leaning that way towards which the Face doth 
rurn ; then croſs the ſtroke about the middle of the Eyes, ei- 
ther with a ſtraight Line in a rigbr Face, or with a curved, 
either upwards or downwards, according to the preſent aCti- 
on or poſture of the Face; then make another anſwerable to 
that, where the end of the Noſe ſhoald come; and another 
for the Mouth, that it be not made crooked, 
1 III. This Croſs is difficult to be underſtood in plano; bur 
| upon a Face made upon a ſolid Body, in form or ſhape of an 
4 Egg, the ſeveral Variations of the ſaid Croſs are moſt excet- 
lently demonſtrated ; and from hence may the Learner un- 
derſtand all the Alterations of a Face, and thereby draw ir 
all manner of ways, as fideways, upwards, downwards, for- 
wards, backwards, Sc. and that only by the motion of the 
1 faid oval ſolid, accordingly as in the following Figures you 


4 may eahly perceive, Cor 
| IV. Then if the Face look upwards towards Heaven, or ma 
| downwards rowards the Earth, ſer the Eyes, Noſe, Month, fore 


and Brows look accordingly with it; and now proceed to 
ge placing of the Features. | V. In 


eee 
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ſhews a ſmiling Countenance 3 the Eye-brow bending, an 


ſwarthy. . | 
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V. In a juſt. proportioned Face, the diſtatices; 1. beweg 


| the top of the Forchead and the Eye-brows ; 2. between the 


Eye-brows and the bottom of the Noſe ;. 3. between the bot 

tom of the Noſe and the bottom of the Chin ate equal. 
VI. In drawing the utmoſt Circumference of a Face; take 
in the Head and all with it, leſt yon be deceived in drawing 
VII. Then conſider all thoſe chief Touches which give Life 
to a Face, adding Grice thereto; and ſomething diſcoyetibg 

the Diſpofition of the Mine. | 
So the Mouth extended, and the corners a little noni up 

t 


* 


Forehead and top of the Noſe between the Eye-brows wrinkled, 


ſhews one frowning 3 the upper Eye-lid coming ſorhething over the 


Ball of the Eye, ſhews one ſober and Rayed ; with many other, 
touches, which give Life and Spirit to a Face, which in good 
Prints, by little and little, and diligent Obſervation you will at. 
laſt fing out. Pad te: 16.4 „ N . ; 
VIII. The diſtances between the Eyes, is the length of one 
Eye in a full Face, but in a three quarter or half Face it is leſ- 
ſenedl proportionably ; and exactly nadernearh the corners of 
the Eyes place the Noftril,  . 2 
IN. Having given touches where the Eyes, Noſe; Mouili 
and Chin ſhould be placed, begin to draw them more exict- 
ly, and fo proceed till the Face be fiaiſhed ; and then make 
the Hair, Beard, Shadows, and other things about ir. 
N. Be ſute to make the. Shadows rightly, and be ſare not 
to make them too dark, where they ſhould be faint; for that 
can * hy be made light again, and fo the whole Face is 
marr'd, , , t 


The Shadows ave fainter and lighter in fair Fact thai ik 


XI. When you have finiſhed the Face, give bete and there 
ſome bard touches with your Pen. where the Shadows, are 
datkeſt ; then come the Ears and Hair, wherein, having 
drawn the Om: line; draw the principal Curls, or Maſter- 
ſtrokes in the Hair, which will be a Guide to you in the leſ- 
ſer Curls, whoſe Dependance are on them; always make the 
Curls to bend exactly, according to the Pattern, that they 
may lie lone, or careleſly, and not as if they were fliff and 
forced 5 the C ls being cightly drawn, in the laſt place 
58 in the looſe Hairs which 


* 
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XII. In forming the Ear, deſcribe an Oval as it were, and 
proceeding lighily, join ſtroke to ſtroke, in ſuch manner as 
you ſee in the Figures; ſo that the Ear may be entirely for- 
med, without digreſſing from the Bonnds of Nature or Art. 

XIII. Laſtly, having practiſed a little by Rule, and 
brought your hand in; in drawing of any thing, firſt ſtrike 
the Our-ftrokes, principal Veins and Muſcles lightly, and af- 
terwards ſhadow them, ever following exquiſite Patterns and 
Prints, which will both encreaſe your Judgment, and bring 
Command to your Hand. 


—_ —_ TI 
c 


G 
Of Drawing the Extreme Parts. 


I. JN drawing the Hands, draw not all the Joints, Veins, | 


or other things to appear plainly, bur only lightly and 
faimly, and firike out the bigneſs of the Hand and the man- 
ys of its turning with faint touches, and not with hard 
rokes. | 
II. Then that being done right, part the Fingers, according to 
the Pattern, with like faint ſtrokes; then mark that place 
where any of the Fingers do ſtand out from the others, with a 
faiar Reſemblance, | 
III This done, proceed to draw it more perfectly, ma- 
king the bending of the Joints, the Wriſts, and other princi- 
pal things, more exactly; and laſtly, go over with it again, 
drawing every ſmall bending or ſwelling of the Fingers Nails 
Knuckles and Veins, ſo many as do appear. 
VI .Learn by good Prints the juſt Proportions of the Hands, 
with. their equal diftances, obſerving this Rule, that accord- 


ing as it turus one way or another, to ſhorten proportionally. 


as they appear to the Eye. 

For ſo much as it turns away from our Eye, ſo much it loſes 
in proportion, yea ſometimes a whole Finger, two, or three, or 
more, 1s loſt to our Sight, which you muſt accordingly anſwer in 
your Draught. | 

V. Ia drawing, of the Feet, the ſame Rules which we 
even now enumerated, at the firſt and ſecond S:Qtion of this 
Chapter, are to be underſtood here. enn 


Cl 
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5 CHAP. IXx. 
Of Drawing the whole Body. 


I 

. Elf begin with the Head, and be ſure to give it its juſt 
Proportion, anſwerable ro what you intend the whole 
Body ſhall be; then draw the Shoulders in their exact breadth, 
after them the Trunk of the Body, beginning at the Arm-pirs, 
and ſo drawing down to the Hips on both fides, obſerving 
withal the exact breadth of the Waſte ; laſtly, draw the 
Legs, Arms, and Hands, exactly to your Pattern. 5 

II. But firſt draw with a Coal, and that very lightly and 
faintly, drawing nothing perfect (that you may the eaſier 
mend it if it be amiſs) and then afterwards finiſh one thing 
after another as curiouſly as you can. 

III. Let the parallel Sinews, Muſcles, Veins and Joynts, be 
Placed oppoſite one to another in a ſtraight line (as Shoulder to 
Shoulder, Hip to Hip, Knee to Knee, Oc.) for which purpoſe 
draw ſtraight croſs lines to guide you therein; obſerving. that 
which way ſoever the Body turus or bows, theſe Lines may 
anſwer accordingly, _ 

IV. Let all perpendicular Joints, and Parts alſo, be placed 
in a right line one under another (as they are in your Patrern) 
for which end, draw a ſtraight line (if the Body be ftraight) 
from the Throat thorow the middle of the Breft and Privi- 
ties, to the Feet, to which line draw all thoſe particular Points, 
parallels, that the Body may not appear crooked or awry. 

V. In bowings and bendings of the Body , ler the extube- 
cance of the onward part be juſt equal ro the compreſſion of 
the inward part, making all things of an equal proportion, 
that as oppoſite parts may be equal (as the Arm to the Arm, 
Leg to Leg, &c.) fo every part may be proportionable to each 
other, (as the Hand not too big for the Arm, nor the Arm 
for the Body, nor the Body for the Legs, Sc.) only with this 
difference, thar (as the one part may appear fally to the Eye, 
or the other may turn away either in part or in whole, or be 
ſeen fide-way) it be made fo much leſs than the other, by fo 
much as it turus away from the Sight. | g 
VI. As you obſerve a juſt proportion is bigneſs, ſo alſo in 
K as every oppoſite part may not be too long one 


„but according to the propoſed magnitude : And 
"Cn" ws” 


\ 
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in this caſe, that if the Body be awry, or any ways bid, thoſe 
parts may ſhorten accordingly, to what is our of tight 

VII. Obſerve the juſt diſtance of one thing from another, 
for by that means you will be more exact in your Draught, 
and in ſhort time E imitate your Pattern or Nature. 
VIII. If you to draw a labouring Man, you muſt, 
without any regard of the Seaſon, repreſent him with raiſed 
Limbs, and ſtrong Muſcles ſwelling and ſtanding forth, ſweat- 
ing and burhing, eſpecially ia ſuch as carry Burthens, draw 


great Weights, or uſe vehement Leaping, Walking, Jeſting 


with Weapons, Fencing, and ſuch-like Exerciſes. 

IX. Laſtly, Bur to ſuch as are ſleeping, you muſt be care- 
fal ro give no ſuch kind of Actions in their lying, as will nor 
in probability give them leave to ſleep; for being repreſented 
with their Limbs or Bodies ſupported by their own force, and 
not by the help of another thing, it ſhews the Weakneſs and 
— 8 
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CHAP. x. 
Of Drawing a Naked Body. 


| 1 Drawing aſter the Life, as there are Variety of Faces, 
1 ſo no certain Rules can be delivered for the fame ; yex 
the following Precautions may be uſeſubt. 
II. Draw out the Head in an oval, one fourth part for the 
Hair, one fourth part for the Forebead and Brows, one fourth 
for the Noſe, and the laſt for the Mouth and Chin. 
III. Having drawn out the Head, meaſure out eight time: 
the length of the Head (the Head making one of the eight 
Parts) and draw a ſtraight Line from the trop of the Head to 
, BN HA | 
IV. One Head's length fromthe Chin is for the Breaſt ; the 
next eighth part teacheth to the Navel, the fourth part ro the 
Privities, the fifth part to the middle of the Thigh, the ſixth 
part to the lower part of the Knee, the ſeventh to the ſmall 
of the Leg, and the eighth part to che Heel. 
V. The Muſcles you muſt obſerve ta draw as they 
are in the Life ; the breadth of the Shoulders is about two 
meaſaresof the Head, the breadth of rhe Hips two p 
BJ 330 Savant; nan rr rern o 
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Chap. 10. Of Drawing a Naked Body. 23 
of the Face; the Arms ſtretched out are juſt the length of 
the whole Figure, the Breaſts alſo accounted ; but without 
the Breaſts they are bur fix. 

VI. The Arms hanging ſtraight down reach within a Span 
of the Knee; the length of the Hand is the juſt length of the 


Face. | 

VII. Obſerve firſt to draw the Head exactly, and next, 
the Shoulders in their juſt breadth; then draw the Trunk of 
the Body, and the reſt as at the firſt Section of the ninth 


Chapter. ' | : 

VII. Be ſure to place the Joints, Sinews, and Muſcles in 
their natural Places, and allo proportionately, in reſpect of 
Magnitude, Similitude, and Parts, left it ſeem crooked and 
deformed. 

IX. See that every parallel Joint bend moderately, fo as 
to anſwer in Nature its oppoſite. | 

X. Laſtly, It will be extreamly adyantageous to draw ve- 
ry much after the Life, and after good Prints of Anatomy, 
and Statues and Anatomies made of Plaiſter of Paris, which 
is the only way to arrive at the perfection of drawing a na- 
ked Figure well, and without which indeed you can never 

to be a good Artiſt. XI. The Picture alſo onght to be 
quick, free, and lively; and if you have many of them in 
one piece, ought to be fo ordered as that they may not 
ſeem to be crouded, or to fall offenfively, but ordering them 
2 (on the fore ground eſpecially) ſo to manage the 
bole, that the reſt of the Figures decline and leſſen pro- 
portionably and by degrees, both in height, or magaitade and 
ſtrengih, according to their ſeveral diſtances, 
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CHAP. XI. = 
Of Shadowing a Naked Body. 


I. Tie Shadows of the Neck, in a Child or young Wo- 

man, are very fine, rare, and hard to be ſeen: Ina 
Man, the Sinews and Veins are expreſſed by ſhadowing of the 
reſt of the Neck, and leaving them white: The Shoulder is 
ſhadowed underneath ;3 the Brawn of the Arm muſt appear 
full and whire, ſhadowed on one fide. 

IT. The Veins of the back of the Hand and the Knuckles 
are __ with two or three hair-ftrokes with a fine touch of 
the Pen. | | 
III. The Paps of a Man are ſhewed by two or three ſtrokes 
given underneath, in a Woman with an orbicular Shade, ſome- 
what deep; the Ribs retain no Shadow, except you repreſent 
one lean or ſtarved, | 

IV. The Belly is made eminent by ſhadowing underneath 
the Breſt-Bone and the Flank: The Brawa of the Thigh is 
ſhadowed by drawing ſmall hair-ſtrokes from the Hip to the 
Knee, and croſſed again overthwartly, © 

V. The Knee is to be finely ſhadowed - underneath the 
Joint; the Shin-Bone appears by ſhadowing one half of the 
Leg with a ſingle Shadow. | 

VI. The Ankle-Bone appears by ſhadowing a little 
neath (as in the, Knees) and the Sinews thereof muſt ſeem to 
take beginning from the midft of the Foot, and to wax big - 
ger as they grow nearer to the Toes. | 


VIL Laftly, The Shadows of the Foot muſt take place, ce! 
according as Reaſon and Occaſion requires; for which (as 
alſo in all the former Preceprs) the having of good Prints | ib 


will be no ſmall Advantage unto you, 
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CHAF. 3 
The way and manner of Shadowing. 


I. IF it be a Surface only, it is beſt ſhadowed by drawing 
| Lines either ſtraight or oblique, (according as the Super- 
ficies is) through the better half thereof. MR + 
II. If it be in a Body, it is a double Shadow, and is uſed 
when a Snperficies begins to forſake your Sight, as in Co- 
lamns and Pillars, where it is double darkned, and repreſen- 
reth to the Eye, as it were, the Back-fide, leaving that unſha- 
dowed to the Light. 4 


III. The treble Shadow is made by crofling over again the 


; double Shadow, and is uſed for the inward parts of things, 
t as in clefrs of the Earth, Wells, Caves, the infides of Pots, 
Cups and Diſhes. 

R IV. In ſhadowing, let the Shadow always fall one way, 

s \ =o, —eheadoemrens. leaving the other to | 
e 8 | h V 

̃ So in drawing a Man, if I begin to ſhadow his Right Cheek, 

8 I muft 2 * the Right part of his Neck, Arm, Side, Thigh, 

- wen 3 | 

But if the light fide of the Body be darkened by the 

- oppoſition of ſome other Body ftandivg between the Light and | 
0 it, it muſt receive a contrary Shadow, according as the Light 
— is obſuſcated. 
| So if three Pillars fand together, that in the midſt muſt re- 
" ceive a Shadow on both fides. 
8 VI. All circular Bodies muſt have a circular Shadow (by 
5 the firſt Section of this Chapter) according to their form or 


appearance, and the orbicular Shadow of the Object which 
caſteth jr. | 


VII. Let your Shadow grow fainter and fainter, according 
2 diftance from the opa cous Body ſha- 
wing. | 
| Hind the Reaſon is, becauſe all Shadews are ppramida! ; in 
which caſe, ſpace of place prevails with the Light againſt the 


Sbadam. 
conttary Shadows concur, let the meaneſt 


VIII Where | 
and moſt ſolid Body be firſt ſerved ; and in double and treble = 


\ | 4 
] 
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* Shadows, let the firſt lines be very dry, for fear of bloning, 
{i before you croſs them. 


IX. All perfect Lights receive no Shadow at all; but be- 
ing manifeſt, are only to be made apparent by that Body 
which receives them, whoſe Shadow muſt be according to 
rhe eflax of Light; but the colour of the Light ought to 
agree with the medium which receives it, whether it be Air, 
Cryſtal, Water, Amber, Glaſs, Tranſparem- Wine, or the 


ſ like. 
. X. Some Artifts have uſed a little too much White, yet 
nn with a certain kind of Grace, although their Work has been 
| much lighter than the Pattern in the lighteſt part of the Body; 
ö but then withal they make the Shadow as much too much in 
1 the obſcure parts, where the Light fell by reflexion to ſer forth 
the decay of Light in the ſame part of the Body, by this 
means the Work ſeems to be much raiſed, thereby deceiving 


the Sight. 5 
Light which comes to the Eye in a pyra- 


XL. For the 
midal form, comes with a blanter and larger angle, and fo 
repreſents the Object the more evidently, whence comes a 
wonderfal Eminency ; the Cauſe of which is, for that there ig 
much more Shadow than needs in that part where the Light 
decays moſt. 

XII. So that the viſual lines failing, that part comes to the 
Eye with a more acute Angle, and therefore cannot be ſeen 
ſo perfectly, bur ſeems to fly inwards, and ftand farther, off. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of expreſſing Paſſions in the Countenance. 


J. LC. is expreſſed by a clear, fair, and pleaſant Counte- 
| nance, without clouds, wrinkles, or unpleaſam bend - 
iogs ; giving the Forehead an ample height and breadth, with 
majeſtick Grace; a full Eye, with a fine Shadow at the bot- 
tom of the Eye-lid, and a little at the corner; a ion 
able Noſe; Noſtrils not too wide; a clear Cheek made by 
ſhadowing of it on one fide ; and a ſmiling Mouth made by 
a thin upper Lip, and ſhadowing che Mourirline- at the cor: 
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II. Fear is expreſſed by making the Eyes look bollow, bea- 
yy and downward, thin fall'n Cheeks, cloſe Mouth, and ſta- 
rjog careleſs Hair about the Ears. | | 


1 


L Envy is beſt deciphered by the only banging of the 
Checks, and a pale Countenance; and ſometimes by grin- 
ning of the Teeth. | 
IV. Let every Paſſion be repreſented according to the out- 
ward appearance thereof,” as it is in thoſe Perſons in whom ir 
reigns ; obſerying the Rules at the fixth Section of the ſevemh 
Chapter. | 
V. If you defign à Perfection in this Art, you muſt endes 
your to chuſe out the beſt Actions for every purpoſe, in re- 
ſtraining the luxurious Fury of Nature by a deliberate Diſ- 
cretion which you ought to have in the Idea; by the beneſit 
whereof you will finiſh your Deſign with Delight and Con» 
tentment, always expreſſing in each Member a certain hid- 
den reſemblance of the principal Motions which affect the 
Eye and Soul of the Spectators, and merit the chiefeft Com- 
WI. To expreſs « Pads unt hr to gi ö 

o expreſs a Paſſion truly, you ought to give every 
thing and part its proper Motion, or that which beſt beſus 
your Intention, which is nothing elſe bur the agreement of 
proportion and form to the nature and matter of the Action 
or Paſſion intended, wherein conſiſts the whole ſpirit and life 
of the Art, which by Artiſts is ſometimes called the fury, fome- 
times the grace, and ſometimes the excellency of Art ; For 
hereby you put an evident difference between the Living and 
the Dead, the Fierce and the Gentle, the Wiſe and the Simple, 
the Sad and the Merry; and in a word, diſcover all the ſe- 
"ou Paſſions and Geftures which Man's Body is able to 

orm. EE 

VII. But theſe things are impoſſible ever to be exactly done 
in a Picture, till you have firſt carefully bebeld the Life, that 
thereby you may come as near the ſame as poſſible may be; 
to which adding Art withal, you will meet with no Motions 

potent which you will not be able artiſicially to imitate 3 
Theſe thiogs will be the more exactly accompliſhed, if you 
be often ſeeing and continually practifing what you have 
ſeen, By this means you will nnawares attain to a exact 
habit of doing well, and lively expreſs all Geſtures, Actions, 
and Paſſions ſubje& to natural Bodies, | 


WV... 
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VIII. The Paſſions of the Mind are certain Motions pro- 
ceed ing from the Apprehenfion of ſome moving or powerful 
Object; now this Apprehenſion is threefold, viz. Senſtive, 
Rational, and Intellectual. From theſe three there ariſe three 
principal Paſſions in the Mind, viz. Pleaſures of the Senſes ; 
Moral Vertues or Vices ; and 4 Pious, Religious Life, or Irreli- 
giow and Vicked. | : 

TX. From the particular Paſſions or Aﬀections of the Mind, 
as Love, Hatred, Deſire, Fear, Foy, Hope, Sorrow, Deſpair, 
Confidence, Boldneſs, Impudence, Conſt aney, Fortitude, Timo- 
rouſneſi, Valour, Anger, Pleaſantneſ;, Humility, Patience, &c. 
there ariſe ſo many kinds of Actions, exactly to imitate 
which, you ought to obſerve carefully the motions of the Bo- 
dy, by which they are outwardly expreſſed. 

X. And fo accordingly ro.diſtribure and diſpoſe of them 
in your Picture, as you have obſerved them in Nature 
which if you fail in, you pervert the Ocder of Nature and of 


Things ; run your ſelf into Confuſion, and ſo loſe the Beauty 
of your Work. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Human Proportion. 


I. THe length of an upright Body is = wg to eight times 
the length of the Face or Head: The Arm, hanging 
ſtraight down, reacheth within a Span of the Knee: The 
length of the Hand muſt be the length of the Face : The 
Arms extended muſt be the juſt length of the Body. 
WWhoſoever (faith Vitruvim) will proceed in bis Works with 
Judgment, muſt needs be acquainted with the nature and force 
of Proportion, For all Deſigns carry with them ſo much the more 
Grace and Beauty, by how much more ingenioufly they are pro- 
Poreiomod: This being well underſtood makes a Man not only an 
exoellent Fudge of ancient and modern Artifts and their Work- 
manſhip, but alſo an admirable Inventer and Performer of rare 
and excellent things himſelf. It adds Majeſty and Beauty to 
2 Deſigns, and draws bis Invention many degrees on to Perfe- 
ion. | | 
II. Thoſe Parts of the Body near to the Eye muſt be made 
greater and longer than thoſe farther off, (becauſe the Eye 


judgeih 
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judgeth ſo of them) and according to the diſtance from the 
Eye, ſo muſt you vary from that which is otherwiſe the real 
true proportion of thoſe. 80 F 
It is almoſt impoſſible to do any thing in the Art of Propor- 
tion 0 ly, without the Knowledge of Arithmetick and: 
Geometry; wherefore the Knowledge of theſe Sciences is required 
as a thing moſt neceſſary : For how otherwiſe ſhould any one um- 
derſtand the exact Meaſure and Proportion of a Body ? 

III. To make 4 Side-way Head. 

You muſt firſt form an equilateral Triangle, in what poſi- 
tion you pleaſe, turning the Triangle ro make the Face upon 
one of the three ſides, be it which it will, either upwards os 
downwards, higher or lower, dividing that fide into three 
_ parts; the one to ſerve from the lower part of the 

ir to the lower part of the Forehead ; the ſecond, thence: 
to the upper part of the Noſtrils; the third, to the lower 
part of the Chin. 9 | 

IV. Now having framed theſe three Lines, draw a little: 
crooked ſtroak with a Coal, Chalk, or Blacklead Pencil, out 
of the right line, which may reach from the top of the Fore- 
head unto the Eye-brow, from whence draw the ſlope line, 
bending at the end. To make the Noſe {either long, ſhorr; 
groſs, or thin, as you defire it,) let it end at the ſecond di- 
ſtance where the Noftrils are to end. ; 

v. Then ſubdivide the remaining third part in the midſt, 
where the Mouth ſhall be placed for the parting of the upper 
and under Lips: Then frame the Chin, having reſpect to the 
perpendicular Line, that it fall nor our of the middle of the 
Chin, adjoining thereto, the under Chin, down to the Throat- 
pipe or Gullet. ; | 

VI. With the other two dividing lines, (the one from the 
top of the Forehead downwards, ending in the midſt of the 
back part of the Ear; and the other proceeding upwar 
from the Chin, aſcending till it meets with the ſuperior de- 
ſcending line) guide your ſelf in deſcribing the Ear, raking: 

that its Circumference ftretch not out too far about tho 
upper part of the Forehead. 

VII Deſcribe a great circular line, by which, from the round · 
neſs of the Head, to the ape of the Neck, obſerviag the da- 
tural proportion, and form theace downwards tbe reſt of the +\ 
Neck. Obſerve alſo tbat the tip of the Ear exceeds not tho 
lower part of the Noſtril. | 


VII. To deſcribe the; Fore-rig ht Face, 


Form 


* 
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Form a perfect Oval, which divide in the midſt with 4 
line the longeſt way. (viʒ.) a perpendicular line, which divide 
into three equal parts, allowing a fourth of one of the three 
parts for the Hait in the Forehead. So have you the firſt 
third part fot the Forehead and Hair, the ſecond third part 
for the Noſe, the third part for the Chin. 2 
IX. In the midſt thereof muſt the Month be formed, al- 
ways remembring that the Eyes muſt be in one line ; the croſs 
lines of the Noſe and Mouth muſt always be correſpondent to 
the croſs line where the Eyes ate placed; the Eyes muſt be 
the length of one Eye diſtant from another, and their inward 
corners let be exactly perpendicular over the out · ſide of the 
Noftrils. = | | 
X. To make the Eats, they muſt be tuch foreſhorrned, 
by foreſhortning, viz. for that the Eye doth not ſee their ex- 
tended latitude ; it muft be abbreviared or drawn in; and 
the length of ibe Ear muſt be from the Eye-brows to the bot- 
toin of the Noſtrils; then deſctibe the Neck with the Hit 
according to their natutal firvarion. a 
XI. To drath a Head fore-ſhortned. 7 
To do this with Frets, Grates, Squares, or Geometrical 
Inſtruments, breeds only a confuſion of lines, for that this 
Face can ſcarcely be meaſuted by any Rule, unleſs the whole 
_ be framed rogether : In this caſe rherefore make a cir- 
cular Draught (much like that in the foreright Face) with rhe 
aſpect upwards or downwards, as in the foteright Head, 
where the rranſyerſe lines are ftraighr, but theſe are drawa 
circularly, l 
XII. If the Head flies npwards , the traced ſtrokes and 
the divifions muſt aſcend or riſe upwards; but if it looks 
downwards, then they muſt all decline downwards, with this 
Caution, that the Ears and Eyes fall not out of their due 
points, as you may ſee in the Example. „ 
XIII. In foteſhortning you muſt rake things as they appear to 
the Eye, and not to draw the full proportion of each part, 
but to ſhorten all, according to the rate or reaſon which chey 
are obfuſcated. Po oe OE. 
XIV. So if you would draw a Ship foreright there can appear but 
only ber forepart ( for the reſt being bid cannot be expreſt :) The 
like of an Horſe looking full in my Fact, or a Man hing along 3 
I muft here of neteſſity foreſhorten, to expreſs the viſual proper- 
ty: And in this caſe your Eye and Reaſon mutt be your chief Guide 
to give the true reaſon and meaſure of theſe appearances, be- 
ther. in Drawing, Limning, or Painting. XV. 


Chap. 14. Of Human Proportion. _ 
XV. The uſe of this foreſhortning is to expreſs all manner 
of actions in Man or Beaft; to repreſent many things in a 
lirtle room; to ſhew at one view to the Eye and Mind, the 
whole Body of a Temple, with all its Arches and Pillars, 
whether the inſide or outſide, as alſo the ſundry fides of Ci- 
ties, Caftles and Forts, and ſuch- like. | 
XVI. In every Caſe you muſt make Natyre the Pattern of 
all Draugbts, ſo that nothing be expreſs d, but what doth 
agree and accord with Nature ; and that nothing be either 
forced beyond Nature, nor yet any thing to come ſhort of 
Nature. | 
As if in drawing the Picture of a Man, be ſure you draw not 
ſuch a Poſture as # impoſſible for him to imitate with his natu- 
ral Body. 8 
XVII. Obſerve this Rule in all Foreſhortnings, that you al- 
W ways rather imitate the viſible proportions of things, than 
their proper and natural proportion by meaſure ; for the Eye 
and Underſtanding together beiog directed by the Perſpect ive 
Art, ought & be your Guide in Drawing and Painting. 
XVIII. And therefore in all foreſhorthings there mutt be a 
proportion obſerved,according to the Judgment of the Eye, that 
what limbs or paris of any thing do appear, may agree in 
proportion as well as in foreſhortning. . 
XIX. If you make a Side-face without any preſcribed Mea- 
ſure or Triangle; you onght however to confider in your 
Mind the natural diftances and proportions, and by drawing 
many without a Rule or Limit, you will eafily do it by the 
pe, and your Hand will draw all things right by cuſtom. 
= XX. And thoſe firſt Strokes or Draughts being taken from 
the Life , and reduced by the Pencil with Colours, you will 
= it very correſpondent and like, and as exact as you can 
defire it, 
XXI. The Proportion of a Man of ten Faces, 
From the top of the Head to the Soal of the Foot, is di- 
ded into ten equal parts. The firſt . diſtance begins at the 
op of the Head, and reaches to the root of the Chin : The 
econd from thence to the Throat-pit: The third thence to 
be parting of the Breaſts : The fourth thence to the Navel: 
ETbe fifth thence to the Privities, which is juft the middle of 
e length of the Body: From thence to the Soal of the Foot 
fe five parts more; whereof two are between the Privities 
nd the Mid-knees, and three more to the Soal of the 
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XXII. The firſt of the ten parts which is for the Face, is 
to be divided into three equal parts: The firſt begianing at 
the upper part of the Forehead, and ending upon the upper 
croſs line of the Eye-brows : The ſecond diſtance reacheth 
from rhence to the bottom of the Noſe : The third reacheth 
to the bottom of the Chin, which is the firſt and uppermoſt 
divifion. Now in a foreright Face be ſute to place the Eyes 
the length of one Eye diſtant from another ; and the length | 
of one Eye the bottom of the Noſe is to be. | 

XXIILThbe breadth of this Body conſiſts alſo of ten Faces, 
viz. between the extremities of both the middle Fingers, 
when the Arms are extended or ſpread abroad; and it is thus 
divided. The Hand from the end of the middle Finger to 
the Wrift, is the length of a Face, (or one of the tenth parts:) 
From the Wriſt to the Elbow a Face and half: From the El- 
bow to the Shonlder-joint, two Faces: Thence to the Throat 
pit, one Face: The Hands have the proportion of one Face: 
The Nipples muſt be placed at the diftance ofea Face and 
balf from each other, equal to the diſtance between the Wriſt 
and the Elbow. 

XXIV. The compaſs of rhe Head from the Eye-brows to 
the Neck bebind is double to the length of the whole Head, 
The compaſs of the Waſt is the diſtance of three Faces to ihe 
diameter thereof, and is all one with the Trunk of the Body. 
The circumference of the Body under the Arm-pits, and the 
ſpace between them and the Wrifts, anſwer in a double pro- 
portion, and is agreeable to half of the Body. 

XXV. The Meaſures which are equal between themſelves. 

1. The ſpace between the Chin and the Throat- pit is equal 
to the diameter of the Neck, 2. The circumference of the 
Neck is equal to the diſtance of the 'Throat-pit from the Na- 
vel. 3. The diameter of the Waſt is equal to the diſtance 
between the knob of the Throat and the top of the Head; 
and tbat is equal to the length of the Foot. 

XXVI. 4. The ſpace between the Eye-lids and the Noſtrils 
is equal to that between the Chin and the Throat-bone. 5: 
The ſpace from the Noſe to the Chin is equal to that from the 
Throat. bone to tbe Throat · pĩt. 6. The diſtance from the bol- 
low of the Eye brow, and from the Eye-brow, to the centre 
of the*Eye, is equal to rhe prominency of the Noſtrils, and the. 
ipzce* between the Noftrils and the end of the upper Lip. 

XNVII. 7. The diſtance between the top of the Nail of ibe 
Fore-Enger, and the Joint next the Palm or Thumb, is equal 
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to the diſtance between the ſaid Joint and the Wriſt. 8. The 
greater Joint of the Fore- finger is the height of the 
Forehead. 

XIX. 9. The ſpace between that Joint and top of the Nail, 
is equal to the length of the Noſe, from the tip to the Arch a- 
bove the eyes, where the forehead and the Noſe is divided. 10. 
The two firſt joints of the middle finger, are equal io the 
ſpace between the Noſe and the Chin. | 

XX. 1, The firſt joint of the middle finger whereon the nail 
grows, is the diſtance between the and Noſe the Mouth. 2. The 
ſecond joint anſwers to the firſt which is equal to the ſpace be- 
tween the mouth and the chin. 

X XI. 3. The bigger joynt of the Thum is equal to the length 
of the mouth. 4. The ſpace between the top of the Chin, and 
the dint under the lower lip, is equal to the leſſer joint of the 
Thumb. 5. The leaſt joint of each finger is double the length 
of rhe Nail. | | 

XXII. 6. The ſpaces between the middle of the Eye-brows, 
and the ontward corner of the Eyes, is equal to the ſpaces be- 
tween the ſaid corners and the Ears. 7. The height of the fore- 
head, the length of the Noſe, and the diſtance of the Noſe 
from the Chin are equal. | 

XXIII. 8. The breadth of the Hand is equal to the breadth 
of the Foot. 9. The length of the Foot is equal to the meaſure 
round about the inftep. 10. Twice the breadth of the band, 
is equal to the length thereof. 

XXIV. 1. The arches of the Eye-brows ate equal to the 
arch of the upper lip, at the diviſion of the mouth. 2. The 
breadth of the Noſe is the length of the Eye, and are either of 
them equal to half the length of the Noſe. 3. The Navel is in 
ibe middle between the Noſe and the Knee. 

XXV. 4. The ſpace from the top of the ſhoulder to the el- 
bow is equal to two Faces, and from them to the wriſt one and 
a half. 5. The breadth of the Body at the broadeſt part of the 
ſhoulders is two faces and balf, which is alſo equal to the diſt- 
ance between the elbow and the end of the middle finger.6.The 
breadrh of the body at the Privites is equal to two faces. 7. 
The Thighs at the thickeſt part near the Privities,are the dift- 
ance of two Faces broad. | 

XXVI. 8. The thickeſt part of the Leg is equal to the 
ſpace between the top of the Forehead and the end of the Noſe. 
9. The breadth of the back at the Arm-pirs is equal to two 
faces, and ſo are the hips at 3 buttocks. 10. The length of the 
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middle finger is equal to the ſpace between its laſt joynt and 
the wriſt, 

XXVII. The proportions of a youngaman of nine Faces, 

A flender young body of nine heads, is equal to nine times 


the ſpace between the top of the head and the end of the chin, : 4 
that being a ninth part of the length of the whole body. And | the 1 
thence back again to the root of ' the hair a tenth or eleventh mul 
att. | 
XX VIII. But which way ſoever you draw it, this ſpace is 4 
alſo divided into three equal parts, whereof the firſt makes the mul 
forehead, the ſecond the noſe, the third the chin. However, whe 


in a face for the eleventh part, is a tuft of hair, which is uſually 
expreſt, fo that the forehead becomes lower by a third part, 
which rule the Ancient Grecians always obſerved. 

XXIX. The proportions of a man of eight Faces. 

Firſt draw a ſtraight perpendicular line of the length you 
defign the Figure, which divide into eight equal parts; the 
uppermoſt part of which is the length of the head, in which 
it behoves you to be very exact, becauſe the whole body muſt 
anſwer in proportion to it. J. 

XXX. Tbat eight part make into an Oval, which divide 
into four equal ſpaces; the firſt ſhall be for the hair, the ſecond 
for the forehead, the third far che noſe, the fourth from the 
lower part of the noſe to the bottom of the chin. But draw- 
ing after the Life, you need not follow this Rule exactly, for 
nature is extreamly various in her Repreſentations. 

XXXI, Having drawn the head, there remain ſeven parts 
more from the bottom of the chin to the ſoal of the foot. The 
diftance ofthe chin tothe breaſts is the length of the head. The 
third diviſion reaches to the ſmalleſt part of the wafte. The 

fourth ro the Privities. The fifth ro the middle part of tte 
Thigh. The ſixth to the middle part of the Knee. The ſeventh 
to the ſmall of the Leg. The eight to the beel and ſole of the 
Foot. In the ſeveral parts all the other proportions anſwer. 

XXXIIL The Proportion of 4 Body of ſeven Heads.. 

The length from the crown of the Head to the ſole of the 
Foot is ſeven times the length ofthe head: this is a large Head, 
and, all the Members and Limbs are anſwerable to it, viz 
Strong. Sturdy, and Raiſed, Vet the Ancient G-.ecians painted 
only the Goddeſs Veſta with this proportion, it being grave and 
Matron-like. | 

XXXIII. But you may give it to any other Goddeſs, 


which has any kind of grave, or ſolid Reſemblance, as alſo s 
the 
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the more ſtaid and Ancient fort of Women, to S:ibyls, Pro- 
pheteſſes and ſuch like, whom to draw with a flender and deli- 
cate proportion would be a great overſight: As alſo to draw 
a Propbet with the proportions of a young man. | 
| XXXIV. To make a Child of Six Heads, you muſt divide 
the whale length of the Body into fix parts, whereof the Head 
muſt be one. To draw a Child of five Heads, you mutt divide 
the whole length of the body into five parts, whereof the 
Head muſt be one. To figure out a Child of four Heads, you 


muſt divide the whole length of the Body into four equal parts, 
whereof the Head muſt be one. 


— — 


CHA F. XV. 
Of Drapery. 


J. Da the out · lines of the Garment lightly, and herein 

be careful, for the whole grace of the picture 

lies tbere; then draw the greateſt folds firſt and ſtroke thoſe 
into leſſer; and be ſure they croſs one another. 

II. Sute your garments to the body and make them bend 

with the body, according as it ſtands in or our, ftraight or 

crooked, or turns one way or another: the cloſer the garment 


rts firs ro the Body, the narrower and ſmaller muſt the folds be. 
be III. All your folds muſt conſiſt of two lines and no more, 
be which you may turn with the garmear at pleaſure ; ſhaddow- 
he ing the innermoſt deeper, the outermoſt more ligbt; and if 
tte the folds be never ſo curiouſly contrived, ſpare not to ſhaddow 
nib them if they fall inward from the light) with a double or treble 
the ſhadow, as the occaſion requires. 


IV. The greater folds mutt be continued through the whole 
garment, the leſſer you may break off and ſhorten as you pleaſe, 


the V. The ſhades of filk and fine linnen are very thick and 
ad, ſmall, which require little folds and a light and rare ſhadow, 
T4 commonly but double at mott;and fo alſo fine Drapery requires 
red more and ſharper folds than courſe. | 

and VI. That parr of a garment which firs cloſe to the body 


mutt not be folded at all, but only ſweetly ſhaded,to repreſent 
the part of the body which lies under ir, 
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VII. Obſerve the motion of the Wind and Air, for driving 
looſe apparel all one way, drawing that part of the garment 
firſt, which lies highett and cloſeſt upon the body, before yon 
draw the looſer part that flies off from the body, leſt by draw- 
ing the looſe part of the garment firſt you ſhould be out, and ſo place 
the body crooked or awry. 

VIII. Yon ought alſo to examine the nature and diſpoſition 
of light, eſpecially as it has relation to the Sun, or any bright 
body; for that colours cannot be ſeen but in the light; and by 
the help thereof they appear with a grace. 

IX Suppoſe Blue be equally diſperſed through all the parts 
of a Garmenr, ſo that there is no 2 in one parr than in ano- 
ther ; yet notwithſtanding when it is illuſtrated by any light, 
it cauſeth one kind of brightneſs in that part where it ſtriketh 
firongly ; another kind of luſtre where ir ftrikes more weakly ; 


and another in that part, where it yer ſhines leſs. 


X Now to imitate this Blue ; you muſt rake your Artifict- 
al Blue colour; and temper it one way to expreſs the na- 
tural Blue of the Gatment: but another way to expreſs it in 
the light: vix. You mult mix ſo mach White with your Blue, 
as you find light in that part of the Garment, where the light 
Arikes: more White where it ſtrikes with leſs ; and ſtill in 
proportion leſs and leſs, rill you come to the parts where the 
light ſhines not. | 

XI. Where the light ſhines not but by Reflect ion, there you 
ſhall only mix ſo much ſhaddow with your Blue, as ſhall be 
enough ro expreſs that counterfeit light, looſing it ſelf as it 
were by degrees; always providing that you make your light 
and ſhadow to anſwer. 

XII. The Folds or Plaits ought to run out every way like 
Branches or Arms from the body of a Tree; and to be ſo 
made that one plait may fo riſe from another, as one Branch 
or Bongh, or one ſtream of Water, comes out from another, in 
ſuch ſort that there be no part of the Garment, wherein there 
appear not ſome of thele folds. 

XIII. Now theſe motions ſhould be moderate, gentle, and 
free, without any interruption, more to be admired for their 
grace and facility, than for affected pains and induftry : and 
becauſe all ſorts of cloths have their ſeveral motions, as well as 
Bodies; it muſt needs be that they differ between themſelves, 


according tothe things wherein they diſagree, 


XIV. 
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XIV. For this cauſe, there muſt be more light in fine 
Cloth, as Sarcener, Linnen, Cambrick, Cypreſs Sc. in which 
the plaitsare ſmall, raiſed up, trembling, and as it were ſweet- 
iy waviug, ſomeu hat puffed up, by extending and ſpreading 
themſelves like a Sail, where the motion receiveth more ſtrength 
by the Wind, they fall cloſe upon the bareskin, as yon may lee 
in Womens Garments, upon whom by reaſon of their thinneſs, 
they fall cloſe upon the parts on that ſide where the Wind blow- 
eth, but are blown up on the contrary fide : The fame falls out 
in Mantles, the looſe ends of Girdles and Garters ; all which 
motions more firly appertain unto the Apparel of Nymphbs, 
Goddefles, Sc. in reſpect of their lightneſs and airineis. 

XV. Groſs and dull ſhadows are found in ſtiff Cloths where 
the Plaits are few and groſs, ſo that they are capable but of 
flow morion, and therefore rhey fink downwards, aud can 
ſcarcely fall cloſe to the bare skin, for that their own groſsnets 
ſuſtains them 3 and theſe motions do moſtly appear in cloth 
of Gold, thick Leather, courſe wollen Cloth, &c. upon which 
the air can have little or no force. 

XVI. Moreover the Plaits or folds muſt have their mo- 
tions accordingly as they are managed by the wearer, as under 
the arm, and under the knee, by opening and ſtretching out 
the arm and leg; ever making hard, ſtiff, and groſs folds, with- 
out weakneſs or pliableneſs, in ſuch ſort, that by their appear- 
ance, the nature and quality of the Garment may be known. 

XVII. Bur mean motions, which are neither roo groſs, nor 
100 ſlight, are ſuch as appear in the folds of Stuff, and other 
cloths of fine Wool; and theſe may eaſily enough be moved 
by the air, or become pliable io a mans limbs; and ſo make 
not only moſt ſweer and pleaſant folds, but follow the bare 
fleſh very well, becoming moveable and nimble, and falling 
pliably about the loins, or any other part. IT 

XVIII. Bur befides theſe, there are allo other kinds of mixt 
motions, called turnings and croſſings, which are proper unto 
Damasks, Taffataes, Sattins, Cloth of Gold, c. in which folds, 
ctoſſing and breaking one another, appear, from the various 
natureg, qualities and conditions of the Drapery: but theſe 
things are ſo to be performed, that they may not ſavour of an 
over- affected imiration, without grace or order, to the ſcandal 
of the Artiſt and hls defigns. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of mixed and uncertain Forms. 


I. FO. the drawing the form of any beaſt, begin with your 

lead or coal at the forebead, drawing downward the 
_ mouth, upper and nether chop, ending your line at the 
tareat. 

II. Then viewing it again where you begun, from the fore- 
head, over the head, ears, and neck, continuirg till you have = 
given the full compaſs of the buttock, then mark out the legs 
and fect, $4 

III. Viewing it again, touch out the breaſt with the emi- 
nency chereof ; Laſtly, figiſh the tail, paws, tongue, teeth, beard, 
and ſeveral ſhadows. 

IV. In drawing Beafts you muſt be well acquainted with 


their ſhape and action, withour which you ſhall never per- I. l 
form any thing excellent in that kind: and bete if you draw 
it in an Emblem or the like, you ought to ſue the Landskip abo 
of the Country natural to that beaſt. Mo 
V. In Birds begin alſo the draught at the head (and beware Chi 
of making it too big) then bring from under the throat the and 
breatt-line down to the legs, there ſtay and begin at the pini- | 
on to make the wing, which being joined to the back line will bea 
be preſently finiſhed. and 
VI. The eye, legs and train muſt be at laſt, letting always and 
in birds as in beaſts)tbe fartheſt leg be ſhorteſt ; their feathers . 
(as the hair in beaſts) muſt take their beginning at the head | 
very ſmall, and fall in one way backwards in five ranks,great- ſeen 
er and greater to the concluſion. | 
VII: Inſects, as flies, bees, waſps, graſhoppers, worms, and fled 
{ach like, are eaſie to be drawn and not hard to be laid in Co- ſha 
(ours ; in doing theſe, it will at firſt be abſolutely neceſſary to clot 
have tbe living pattern before your eyes. 5 wa' 
VII To draw a flower, begin from the boſs tufft or wart | 
in the middle; as in a Roſe or Marigold, with the yellow thi 
zufft, which being made, draw lines equally divided, from the 


chence to the greaceſt compaſs or extent of your flower. 


| Chap. 17. Of Landskip. | 39 


IX. You may draw them either fully open, or in the bud, 
and laden with dew,wet and Worms, and then you may draw 
radely with the coal or lead the leaves afterwards giving them 
their veins or jaggedneſs. 

X. To take the natural and lively ſhape of the leaf of any 
Herb or Tree, 

Firſt, take the leaf that you would have, and pently bruiſe the 
ribs and veins on the back. ſide of it: afterwards wet the ſide with 
linſeed Ol, and then preſi it hard upon a piece of clean white 
Paper, and ſo you ſhall have the perfect figure of the ſaid leaf with 
every vein thereof ſo exattly expreſt, as being lively caloured it 
will ſeem to be truly natural. 


et. 
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SA 
Of Landskip. 


I. [| Andikip is that which expreſſeth in lines the perfect vi- 

fion of the earth, and all things thereupon, placed 
above the Horzion, as Towns, Villages, Caſtles, Promontories, 
Mountains, Rocks, Valleys, Ruins, Rivers, Woods, Foreſts, 
Chaſes, Trees, Houſes and all other Buildings, both beautiful 
and ruinous. 

II. Firſt, Always expreſs a fair Horizon, ' ſhewing the 
heavens cloudy or clear, more or leſs accordibg to the occafion, 
and if you expreſs the Sun, let it be either as riſing or ſetting, 
and as it were behind or over ſome hill or mountain, 

The Moon and Stars are ſeldom or never depifted, unleſs it be 
in 1 of twi-light ; becauſe all things are ſuppoſed to be 
ſeen by day. | 

III. Secondly, If you expreſs the Sun, make bis light to re- 
flect upon all the Trees, Hills, Mountains, Rocks, or buildings, 
ſhading the contrary fide, after which manner allo ſhadow 
clouds, miſts, and the like, making the ſhadows to fall all one 
way. 

IV. Thirdly, be very careful tro avgment or leſſen every 
thing proportionably to their diftance — the eye, making 
them either bigger or leſſer. a 
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V. In expreſſing things at large diſtances, as ten, twenty or 
tkirty miles off ; where the object is bard ro be diſcerned, as 
whether it be Lemple, Caſtle, Houſe or the like, ſhew no par- 
ticular ſigas thereof, or any eminent diſt inction; but rather as 
weakly, faintly, and conſuſedly as the eye judgeth of it. 

VI. It Landskips be laid in Colours, the farther you go, 
the more you muſt lighten it with a tbin and airy blue, to 
make ir ſeem as if it were afar off, beginning at firſt with a 
dark green, fo driving it by degrees into a blue, according to 
the diſtance. 


VII. Make your Landskip to ſhoot (as it were) away, one 


Cha] 


art lower than another, making the neareſt hill or place high- 4 
eſt, and thoſe that are farther off, to ſhoot away under that, pleaſe 
ang Landskip may appear to be taken from the top of paſt 
an bill. 

VIII. Let every thing have its proper motion, as in Tree: a Be 
when they are ſhaken with the wind, makiog the ſmaller F. 
boughs yielding; the ſtiffer leſs bending : in Clouds that they WY 


follow the Winds in Revers, the general current, and flaſhing | 
5 Moe a FP 0. 
of rhe Waic's againſt the boar fides, 


IX. In the Sea, the waves and cther proper agitations, the 


rowling of the Billows, the rambling of Veſſels up and down; yo 
Ships floating, jome dipt, forme halt-drawn'd, ſome ſtanding fie 
almoſt an end, fome hid almoſt with the Waves, through the 4 
uncertainty of the Surges, others end-avuuring to live. —_ 
X. In the motion of Waters falling from an high place, but _ 


eſpecially when they fall upon Rocks or Stones, you mult x 
make it leaping up into the Air; and ſpriukling all about. And 


laſtly, let every thing which moveth, whether eſſentially or ac- 15 | 
cidentally, bave its proper repreſeatation, | of b 


XI. Let your work imitate the ſeaſon you intend it for. 
As if you intend it for a winter piece, repreſent felling of Wood; \ 
ſiding upon the Ice; fowling by night; hunting of Bears or Foxes 


in the Snom; making the Trees every where naked or laden with *. 
4 hoar froſt; the Earth bear without greenneſs, Flowers or Cattle; J 
the Air thickly Water frozen, with Carts paſſing over it, and Boys Wo! 
upon it, &c. | ter 

XII. Laſtly, let every fe have its proper parerga, adjuncts, i 
or aditional graces, as the Farm-houſe, Wind- mill, Water- mill, Go, 
Woods, Flocks of Sheep, Herds of Cattle, Pilgrims, Ruines of Tr; 
Temples, Caſtles and Monuments; with a thouſand ſuch other 2 


only proper to particular ſubjects. 
only Proper to part ludzeet CHAP, 
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C HAP. XVIII. 


Of Diapering and Antique. 


I. Tapering, is a tracing or running over your work again 
v/hen you have, as it were, quite done, with damask 
branches, and ſuch like. | 

Jt # uſed to cornterfeit cloth of Gold, Silver, Damaik,. Velvet, 
Chamlet and the like, with what branch and in what faſhion you 
pleaſe : it y derived from tht Greek word quam tranſeo, to 
paſs over, and only ſignifies a light paſſing over the ſame again. 

II. It you Diaper upon ſolds, let your work be broken off 
accordingly, and taken as it were by the halt. 

For reaſon ſheweth that the fold covereth ſomething which can- 
not be ſeen by reaſon of it, winch if it mu drawn ou; at length 
wou'd appear plain. 

III. Let the whole work be homogene 3 that is, let the ſame 
work be continued throughout the whole garnnr, ſetting the 
faireſt branch in the moſt emioent and peripicuous place, can- 
ling it to run upwards, for elſe your work would be ridiculous. 

IV. You may either ſhadow the ground and leave your 
work white; or ſhadow your work and leave the ground 
white ; and as you ſhall pleaſe in this kind, your filling may 
be with ſmall pricks, which will ſhew. very fair. 

V. Antique (ab antes) are buttereſſes whereon the building 
is ſtayed, as alſo the outwardmoſt ranges, uſed in fore-fronts 
of houſes, in all manner of Compartments, curious Architect- 
ure, Armors, Jewels, and Columns. 

VI. The form of it is (only for delights ſake) a general or ir- 
regular compoſition of men, beaſts, birds, fiſhes and flowers 
and ſuch like, withour either rule or reaſon. 

VII. Laſtly, obſerve the continuation of one and the ſame 
work, through the whole piece, without the leaſt change or al- 
teration. 

As if it be naked Boys, playing, lying, ſitting, or riding upon 
Goats, Eagles, Dolphins and the like ; ſtrings of Pearl, Satyrs, 
Tritons, Apes, Dogs, Oxen, bearing or drawing Fruits, Branches, 
or any wild fancy after your own invention, with a thouſand ſuch o- 
ther idle toys ; be ſure you obſerve the continuation. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Jo take the perfect draught of any Picture. 


I. "F Ake a ſheer of fine Venice Paper, wet ir all over with 

, linſeed oyl on one fide thereof, which then wipe off 
as clean as you can; let the Paper dry, and lay it on any pain- 
ted or printed Picture, then with a black-lead pen you may 
draw it over wich eaſe : put this oy led paper upon a ſheer of 
clean white paper, and with a little pointed ſtick or feather 
out of a ſwallow's wing, draw over the ſtroaks which you 
drew upon the oyled pa per; ſo ſhall you have the exact form 
upon the white paper, which may be ſet our with colours at 
pleaſure. 

IT. Gr thus, The picture being drawn as before in the oy led 
paper, put it upon a ſheer of white paper, and prick over the 
drawing with a pen : then take ſome ſmall coal, powder it 
fine, and wrap it in a piece of ſome fine linnen, and bind it up 
therein looſely, and clap it lightly all over the pricked line by 
little and little, and afterwards draw it over again once or 
twice, with pen or pencil. 

III. Or thus, Rub a ſheer of white paper all over on one 
fide with black- lead, or elſe with vermillion mixed with freſh 
butter; lay the coloured fide upon a ſheer of white paper, then 
lay the picture you would copy out upon the other fide of tbe 
coloured paper, and with a ſmall pointed ſtick or ſwallows 
quill, go over all the ſtroaks of your picture, and it will be 
exact on the white paper, 

IV. Or thus,Lay a piece of Lanthorn born upon the picture, 
then draw the ſtroaks of your picture with a bard nibbed pen 
upon the horn; and when it is dry, breath upon the horn 
twice or thrice, and preſs it hard upon white paper a little 
moiſtned, Bonar 

V. Or thu, Take an oyled ſheet (as at the firſt Section of 
this Chaprer) rub one fide of it with lamb-black or lake ; lay 
it upon a ſheer of fair paper with the coloured fide downwards, 
and upon it lay the picture you would copy out, and trace 
it over with a ſwallows feather. | | 


VL 
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VI. Or thus, Take fine lake mixed with linſeed oyl, and 
draw with it, inſtead of Ink, all the ont-(troaks of any pict- 
ure, and other material parts; then wet the contrary fide of 
the Picture and preſs it hard upon a ſheet of paper, and it will 
leave behind it all that which you drew over, ; 

VII. or thus, Grind Printers black fine, and temper it with 
water, and with a Pen dipt in it, draw over the out- lines and 
maſter ſtroaks: wet then ſome white paper with a ſpunge or 
the like, and preſs ic hard thereupon ; and you ſhall have the 
ſtroa ks you drew upon the white paper. y 

VIII. Or thw, Lay the print (the back-fide of it) upon a 
elear glaſs, or oyled paper, then lay a clean paper upon the 
print; bold ir up againſt the light, ſo will you ſee all the 
ue which you may draw out, and ſhadow alſo if you 

leale. | 

IX. To take the ſhape of any Leaf, Herb, or Plant. ; 

Hold a whole Leaf or Sprig (as of Nettles, Plantane, Gc.) 
in the ſmoak of Gum Sandrack, Rofin,a Link, or Wax-candle, 
till jt is well blackr, which place between the leaves of a ſheer 
of white paper,and carefully preſs upon the Leaf with ſome 
ſmooth thing; ſo ſhall you have in a moment the print on the 
paper, (eſpecially the backfide thereof) with the very Ramifica- 
tions of the Fibres diſperſed through ir. This may be of good 
uſe in Travelling, when we meer with ſtrange Plants. 

X. To take the Picture of an Herb, from an old Picture. 

«Take Venice Soap, dip it in water, and rub or moiften 
the old Picture all over, and very well with it: then put up- 
on it a piece of white paper, with other paper over it, and 
rab bard thereupon, or preſs them ſtrongly together, and the 
old Picture will come off exactly upon the white paper. 
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CHAP. XX. 


To extend or contract a Pifture keeping the proportion. 


I ENcompaßs your picture with one great ſquare, which 

divide into as many little ones as you pleale : this done, 
according as you would have your picture either greater or 
leſs, make anotber ſquare greater or leſs, which divide into as 
many equal ſquares which let be drawn with a black-lead 
plummet. 

II. Take your black-lead pen, and draw the picture by lit- 
tle. and little, paſſing from ſquare unto ſquate (by the exam- 
ple of the pattern) until you have gone all over with it: ob- 
ſerving that in what part of the ſquare the picture lies, you 
draw the like part in the ſquare anſwerable thereto, till you 
ha ve finiſhed the whole. | 

III. Then draw it over with a pen, in which ſecond draw- 
ing of it you may eafily mend any fault, and ſhadow it at 
pleaſure. 

IV. Laſth, When it is throughly dry, rub it over with the 
crum of white-bread, and it will rake off all the black-lead 
ftroaks, ſo will your draught remain fair upon the paper. 


—— _— a -—— — — 


CH A p. XII. 


Of Perſpedive in general. 


| (On in Greek, Perſpectiva in Latin, the Art of ſeeing 


in Engliſh , is that by which we behold, - contemplate, 
and draw the likeneſs of all magnirudes, juſt in form and man- 
ner as they appear to : Eye. 

II. The matter to be ſeen or ſpeculated is a magnitude: the 
manner of ſpeculation is by radiations of Light, either direct, 
rectified or broken. 

III. A magnitude is that which hath form; and it is either 
lineal, ſuperficial,or ſolid;that is, eitker a complication of points, 
a complication of lines, or a nplication of ſuperficies. = 


to deſcri 
apparen 
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IV. Aline is a complication of points; that is (according 
o Euclid) a length only withont either breadth or thickneſs. 

V. A ſuperficies is a complication of lines; that is, a length 
having breadth without thickneſs. 

For 4s the continuation of points makes a line; ſo the couching 
_ lines makes a ſuperficies: which # only the laying 
croſs Wiſe, 

. A ſolid is a complication of ſuperficies ; that is,a lengih 
and breadth, having depth or thickneſs. 

And indeed it # nothing but the continuation of points upon a 
(uperficies either perpendicularly or bending. 

VII. The Contemplation of the Object repreſents the 
matter to the mind, in the ſame manner as its outward appear- 
ance doth to the Eye. 

And from hence comes Judgment where by the Artiſt # enabled 
to deſcribe the ſame in lines, and delineate it, according #0 its 
apparent or viſual proportions. h 

VUL To draw or deſcribe the Appearance in lines is the 
active part of this Art, whereby the Idea conceived in the 
mind (by fight and contemplation) is brought to light. 

IX. A radiation is a beam of- light, conveighing the like- 
nels of the thing, to the Eyes, or fight 3 and the knowledge 
thereof ro the mind or underſtanding. 

And thy radiation # twofold, either external from the external 
light, or intelectual from its being and power. | 

X. Direct radiations are thoſe which conſider the direct or 
ſtreight beams, which paſs between the eye and the object, 

And thy is the firſt hind of perſpective; and is many times 
/alone) called the Opticks. | 

XI. Rec iſied Radiations are thoſe which conſider the re- 
flection of beams, and rheir ſhape upon any poliſh'd body, 
as on a Globe, Cone, Cylinder, Pyramid, or any regular ſolid, 

And thy # the ſecond kind of Perſpective; which n called the 
Art Catoprrica. 

XII. Broken radiations are thoſe which confider the break- 
ing of beams, as they are to be ſeen through a glaſs or a Cry- 
ſtal cut into ſeveral plains or ſaperficies. 

And thu n the third and laſt kind of Perſpect ive mhich ij called 
the Art Dioptrica, 
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— — | | 5 Scenogra 
CHAP. XXIL 


Of the AFive part of Perſpective. 


I, T* active part of Perſpective is either Ichnographica! 
Ort hographical, or Scenographical. 

II. Ichnographia, is the deſcription of the plain baſe ct 
bottom of any body or building. Or the Lines or figure on 
which the Sabttance ſtands, 

III. And it is twofold, to wit, either Geometrical or Scene 
graphical. 

IV. Iebnographia Geemetrical, is that which gives the fight 
of the bottom or baſe of any body or building. 

Soa Circle is the baſe of a Column; and a ſquare ij the bat 
of a Pedeſtal, and the like ; but ths Geometrical Ichnograpiy 
# not ſeen in Section, or through a Glaſs, unleſs it lies parallel 
to the baſe ; and ſoit makes no Section with it. 

V. Ichnographia Scenographical is the Appearance of the 
ſame baſe in Section, or through a Glaſs, erected upright on 
the ſame plain, on which the baſe ſtands. 

And by ths the ſaid baſe us extended in length but contrafied 
in breadth, for ſo it appeareth to the eye. 

VI. Orthographia, is the viſion of the foreright fide of any 
plain ; to wit, of that plain or ſuperſicies which lies equidiſtant 
ro a right line, paſſing through the ourward or convex centers 
of both eyes, continued ro a due length. | 

And therefore Perſpective Orthographia, 3s the delineation of 
the g-_ fore-right plain. 

VII. i 


Scenographia is the deſcription of an oblique plain or A 
other figure, that declines from the apparent or foreright plain; bout 
that is of that plain wbich makes Oblique Angels with the (aid \ 
foreright plain, and the two ſtrait lines imagined ro paſs thro and 
the rwo outward connex points of both your Eyes. \ 

VIII. The Scenographick viſim of any form, body or building (as 
3s, of that fide which declines from, or conſtitutes an Angle, with 09 


the right line. paſſing from the centers of both Eyes aforeſ4j4: 
this Ariifts calls the return of the foreright ſide. | 


a 4 
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IX. Nom the Difference between the Orthographick and 
Scenograpbick viſion is this; the Orrhographick ſhews the fide 
of a boch or building as it is bebeld when the plain of the Glaſs 
is placed equidiſtant to that ſide : but the Scenographick ſhews 
the fide of a body or edifice it appears through a glaſi raiſed ob- 
liquely to the ſaid fide, or making an angle therewith. 
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CH AP. XXIII. 
Of the Subjects to be ſeen. 


J. 1* Baſe of any thing is the plain, flat, or floor upon 
which any ſolid body, or object is placed, or raiſed. 

Il, The Altitude or height is the perpendicular ſpace of 
place, between the baſe and eye, or height of the viſual point 
above the baſe. | 

III. The Viſual point, is a point in the Horizontal line, 
wherein all the beams of the eyes unite. 

Exempli gratia. If you look on a long ſtraight River, the fides 
of which run parallel, yet by reaſon of the diſtance both ſides of 
the River (although it be very broad) will ſeem to incline, touch 
and unite with each other in one common Point or Center : and 
ſo if you look on a long ſtraight brie wall the ſeveral lays of Brick, 
and courſes of Mortar, will (at a great diſtance) ſeem to incline 
each to other in one common Point or Center; this point reflected 
on a glaſi raiſed upright on the baſe, is called the viſual point. 

IV. The Horizontal line is line proceeding from the cen- 
ter of the Eye to the viſual point, parallel ro the Horizon 
of the Earth. | 

And this is, in men of ordinary height or ſtature, commonly a- 
bout five foot from the ground or baſe. 

V. The Diſtance is the ſpace on the baſe berween the Glaſs 
and point in the baſe which lies directly under the eyes. 

VI. The Section is a plain of tranſparent or perlucid matter 
(as of Glaſs) raiſed upright upon tbe plain of the baſe ſtanding 
before you, parallel to a ſtraight line, paſſing through the con- 
vex centers of both Eyes. | f 

Without the knowledge of this Section or Glaſs it is utterly 
impoſſible to underſtand per ſpective, or know what it means : Or 
be able to give a reaſon for the difference between the Orchogra- 
phick and Scenograpbick figure, VII. 
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| | | VII. If the Glaſs is placed near the viſual point, and far 
1 from the object, the figure which is ſeen will be very mal}: 


4 and the reaſon is, becauſe all rays comprehending the Ortho- 
1 graphical and Scenographical figures (though more remate 
| | trom the object) fall into the viſual point, as their common cens 
Tl - ter. 
bl | VIII. If the viſual point be more elevated (though at the 
ſame diſtance) the Scenographick figure or form will appear 
of a much larger magnitude: becaule the viſual radiations 
0 
ö being higher, the various per pendiculars railed on the Section 
| * or Glaſs, cut them in wider diltances, becauſe more remote 
1 from the Glaſs. 
N 1 IX. If the Glaſs incline to the viſual point, the Scenogre- 
I! phick viſion will be long-wiſe between the viſual point and 
19 tbe object. 
| And the reaſon is, becauſe the plain of the Glaſs heaps in mort 
1 of the viſual Radiations. 
if X. If the Glaſs recline from the viſual poiar, the Scenogti- 
| phick figure will appear rounder, and begin to reſemble the 
Ml” | Orrhographick. 
lt XI. Bur If the Glaſs is fixed . to the baſe ot plain 
Fi the object ſtands upon; the Scenographick and Octhographick 
Bi reſemblance will be one and the lame. 
1 | | And the reaſon is, becauſe the form of the figurei is loſt, or not 
. viſible in the Section. 
j | XII. The Viſual Raies, are thoſe lines which proceed from 
| the viſual point, 5 the Glaſs, ro any point higher or 
| lower than the plain of the Horizon. 
XIII. Diagonals, or lines of diſtance, are ſuch as are crawr 
nl | from the point of diſtance to any other bigher or lower than 
LI the Horizon. 


j | XIV. The Olje&, is that form, figure, body or edifice 
| 


intended to be expteſſed in Perſpective propartiens. 


| CHAP. 


Chap. 24. The general practice of Perſpective. 49 
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ae CH AP. XXIV. 
The General Practice of Perſpective. 


L * every line which in the Object or Geometrical fig- 
gure is ſtraight, perpendicular, or parallel to ics baſe, be 
ſo alſo in its Scenographick delineation. 

II. Let the lines which in the object return at right Angels 
— the 3 fade, be drawn Scenographically from the 
Viſual t. 

III. * all ſtraigbt lines, which in the object return from 
the fore- right fide, run in a Scenographick figure into the Ho- 


rzonral line. 
Ru, IV. Let the object you intend to delineate ſtanding on your 
wy” right band, be placed alſo on the right band of the viſual point; 
n chat on the left hand, on the left hand on the ſame point: 
lads and that which is jaft before, in the middle of it, 
nick v. Let thoſe lines which are (in the object) Equidiſtant to 


the returning line, be drawn in the Scenographick figure, from 
that point found in the Horizon. 3 | 

VI. Ia ſetting off the altitude of Colamns, Pedeſtals and 
the like, meaſure the height from the baſe-line upward in the 
front or forerighr-fide ; and a viſual ray down, that point in 
the front ſhall limir the altitude of the Column or Pillar, alt 
the way behind the fore-right fide or Orthograpbick appear- 
ance, even to the viſual point. , 

This rule you muſt obſerve in all figures, ds well where there is 
4 front or fore-right-fide, as where there is nons. 

VII. In delineating Oval, Circles, Arches, Croſſes, Spirals 
and Croſ: arches, or any other figure, in the roof of any room 
firſt draw Ichnographically, and ſo with perpendiculars, from 
the moſt eminent points thereof, carry it up unto the Ceiling, 
from which ſeveral points carry on the figure. 

VIII. The centet in any Scenographick regular 71 * 
found by drawing croſs · lines from oppoſite angels: fer the 
point where the Dikgonals croſs is the Center. 
above and be- 


IX. A ground plain of ſquares is alike, both nd be- 
low the Horizontal line ; only the more it is diſtant above ot 
N the Horizon, the ſquares will be ſo much the larger 6f 

er. f 88 # 
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X. In drawing a perſpective figure, where many lines cot 
together, you may for the directing of your eye, draw the 
Diagonals in red; the viſual lines in black; the Perpendicular 
in green, or other different colour from that which you interd 
the figure ſhall be of. 

XI. Having conüdered the height, diſtance and poſition 
of the figure, and drawn it accordingly, with ſide or ang 
againſt the baſe ; raiſe perpendiculars from the ſeveral Angel 
or de6gned Points in the figure, to the baſe, and transfer the 
length of each perpendicular, from the place where it touches 
the baſe, to the baſe on the fide oppoſite tothe point of diſtance, 
ſo will rhe Diametrals drawn to the perpendiculars in the baſe, 
by interſection with the Diagonals drawn to the ſeveral tran(- 
ferred diſtances, give the angels of the figure : and ſo ling 
drawn from point to point will cĩtcumſcribe the Scenographick 
figure. 

XII. If in Landskip there be any ſtanding Waters, as R. 
vers, Ponds, and the like; place the Horizontal line level with 
the fartheſt ſight or appearance of it. | 

XIII. If there be any houſes or the like in the picture, con- 
fider their poſition, that you may find from what point in the 
Horizontal line to draw the fronts and ſides thereof, 

XIV. In deſcribing things at a great diſtance, obſerve the 
ptoportion (both in magnitude and diſtance) in draught, which 
appears from rhe object ro the eye. | 

XV. In colouring and ſhadowing of every thing, you muſt 
do tbe ſame in your Picture, which you obſerve with your 
eye, eſpecially in objects lying near; bur according as the 
diſtance grows greater and greater,ſo the colours muſt be fair- 
ter and fainter, till at [aft they loſe themſelves in a darkiſh sky 
colour. 

XVI. The Catoptricks are beft ſeen in « common looking- 
go or other poliſh'd matter; where if the glaſs be exactly 

t. the object is exactly like irs original; bur if the glals 
be not flat, the reſemblance alters from the original, and 

that more or leſs, according as the glaſs differs from an exad 

n. iP 5 
74 n. In drawing Catoptrick figures, the ſarface of the 
- Blaſs is to be conſidered, upon which you mean to have the 
reflexion; for which you muſt make a particular Iebnograpli- 
ca! draught or projection; which on the glaſs muſt appear 
to be à plain full of ſquares, on which projection trans ſer w 
hall be drawn on a plain divided into the ſame number of like 
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ſquares where though the draught may appear very confuſed, 
yet the reflection thereof on the glaſs will be very regular, 
proportional and regularly compoſed. me 
XVIII. The Dzoptrick or broken beam may be ſeen in « 
Tube, through a Cryſtal, or Glaſs, which bath its ſurface cut 
into many others, whereby the raies of the object are broken. 
For to the flat of the Cryſtal or Mater, the raies run freight ; 
but then they break and make an Angle, the which alſo by the 
refradted beams #s made and continued on the other fide of the 
ſame flat. Es 
XIX. When theſe faces on a Cryſtal are returned towards 
a plain placed directly before it, they ſeparate themſelves at a 
good diftance on the plain; becauſe they are all directed tu 
various far diſtant places of the ſame. ; 
XX. But for the aſſigning to each of them a place on the 
ſame plain, no Geometrick rule is yet invented. | 


* 
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AP PEN D IX. 
CHA: 3 XXV. 


Of the Uſes of Perſpectiue. 


I. PPypeftive then is a Science, or ragher an Art which is 
abſolutely neceſſary to one who would Draw well, En- 
grave, Etch, Carve, or Paint, and which men of thoſe profeſſions 
ought not to want ; yet they are not to be ſo wholly ſubject 
to its precepts, as to enſlave theſe Aru to its rules. 
II. You are to uſe it when ir pleafingly leads you into the 
beauties of your work, and can be aſſiſtant io you in your de- 
Ggn, but when thoſe things ceaſe, you are to leave it, leſt it 
leads you to a precipice, or induces you to that which is repug- 
nant to your peculiar Art. 


III. Perſpective, cannot of i ſelf be called a certain rule, bur 
is to be uſed with judgment, prudence and diſcretion : for if 


you perfectly underſtand ir, yet if you practiſe ĩt too regularly, 
bo“ you may do ſuch things as may be within the rules 
2 8 Art, yet your work will be diſpleating to the 
8 
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IV. The greateſt Painters who have made nſe thereof, had 
they rigorouſly obſery'd it in their defignations, had much 
diminiſhed that Glory which they attained to, and which time 
will give a kind of Immortality to. 

V. Such as too cloſely follow irs Precepts, may indeed make 
things more regularly true, but they will be much wanting 
of that barmoniousexcellency, that exquiſite beauty, and that 
Charming Sweeineſs, which would otherwiſe have been found 
in them. | 

VI. Architects and Statuaries of Ancient times, did not al- 
waies find it to their purpoſe;it was not their prudence to trace 
the Geometrical part ſo exactly, as the rules of Perſpective re- 

aire, 

VII. If you would imitate the Frontiſpiece of the Rotunds u 
the rules of Perſpective require, yon would wonderfully 
err; for the Columns which are at the Extremities, have 
more in Diameter than thoſe which are in the middle. 

VIII. The Corniſh of the Palazzo Farneſe, which looks ſo 
beautifully if beheld from below, yet being more nerely view- 
ed, is found to want very much of its juſt proportion, 

IX. In the Pillar of Trajan, the bigheft figures are much 
greater than thoſe which are below; which by the rules of 
Perſpective, ſhould be quite contrary: here they increaſe ac- 
cording to the meaſure of their diftance. 

X. There is a rule which reaches the making of figures is 
that manner, but it is no rule of Perſpective, tho it is found 
in ſome books of that Art, and it is never to be made uſe of, 
but when iris for our purpoſe : viz. when it may eaſe the 
Ggbr, and render the Object more agreeable to the mind. 

XI. The Farnefan Hercules its Baſe is not on the level, but 
on an eaſy declivity on the advanc'd part; the reaſon of 
which is, that the feet of the figure may not be hidden from 
the Gghr, but appear more pleafing to the Eye. 

XII. And this is the true reaſon that theſe Great men have 
ſomerimes ftepr aſide from the Geometrical Rules of Perſpect 
ive, not in a Slight or Contempt of the Arr, bus for the abſc- 
late pleaſing of the Vive ſenſe. 


CHAP, 
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C HAP. XXVI. 
Meaſures of Humane Bodies. 


11 


. TH face isthat which begins at the bottom of the loweſt 
hairs which are upon the fore head, and ends at bot- 
tom of rhe Chin. 

II. Some of the Ancients allowed but ſeven heads or faces 
to their figures, but the moſt of them allowed 15 : we for 
be moſt part allow Ten faces, viz. from the Crown of the 
bead to the ſole of the foot. 

III. The face is divided into three parts, viz. 1. The Fore- 
bead. 2. The Noſe, 3. The Month and Chin. 

IV. From the Crown of the bead to the forehead, is the 
third part of a face: from the Chin to the Pit between the 
Collar bones, are two lengths of a Noſe. 
of v. From the Pit between the Collar bones to the bottom of 
the Breſt, is one face : and from the bottom of the breſt ro 


af the Navel is alſo one face. 
10 VI. From the Navel to the ſhare-bone or Genirals, is one 
14 ice: and from the Genitals to the upper part of the Knee is 


f two faces. | 
: VII. The Knee it ſelf contains balf a face: and from the 

lower part of the Knee tothe Anckle is two faces. 

4 VIII. From the Anckle to the Sole of the Foot is half a 

of face : The ſole of the-Foor is the Sixth part of the figure. 

IX. Whena mans Arms are Stretched out, it is from the 
up of the middle finger of the right hand, to the tip of the 

5 middle finger of the left hand, the juſt length of the whole 
bod | 


J. 

X. From the one fide of the Breaſts, to the other fide, is 

two faces : the two uppermoſt parts of the Tears, and the 

pit between the Collar bones in a Woman, make an Equila- 
teral Triangle. | 

XI. The Humerus, or Great bone of the Arm, from the 

Shoulder ro the Elbow, is the length of two faces: from the 

| End of the Elbow to the root of the ſittle finger, wx. ibe 

cbitu and part of the hand is two faces. | XII. 
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XII. From the Acetabulum of the Shoulder blade, to the 
pit between the Collar-bones is one face: the hand alſo is the 
length of a face. | 

XIII. The infide of the Arm, from the place where the 


Muſcle diſappears, which makes the Breſt, called the Pedo- 


ral Muſcle, to the middle of the Arm are four Noſes. 

XV. From the middle of the Arm, to the beginning of the 
hand are five Noſes: the Thumb, and longeſt Toe, are each 
of them a Noſe long. | 

XV. Laſtly, as to the breadth of the Limbs, no exact mea- 
ſure can be given ; becauſe the proportions are changeable, 
according to the Qualities or magnitude of the perſon,as being 
fat or lean ; alſo according to the poſture they are in, and the 
motion of the Muſcles ; all which every Artiſt is 10 regulate, 
according to his own Judgment, and as the occafion may 
require. | 


CHAP. XXVII. 


General Obſervations. 


| | rh 
J. 1 drawing well, you muſt endeavour to make your 
Compoſitions conformable to thoſe of the Ancient and 

their Cuſtoms, yet having ceſpect alſo to the preſent times. 
II. Avoid whatſoever bas no relation ro your Subject, or 
may be improper to it; things alſo having & leſs relation to it 


r re not to be put into #he princigal places; thoſe being te- 


ſerv'd for the minutes of the Principal defign. 
III. In pictures, neither the face, proportion, age, not 
Colour, are to be alike in all; but they are to be as different, 


as are the true and living Objects. 


IV. Your Subject ought to be beautiful and noble, furniſhed 
wih Delighrand Charms elegant and graceful, that it may 
not be ſaid that the Artift has labonred in Vain; and fo as! 
may tend ro a Perfection or Conſummation of Arr, ſo far u 
relates to that deſignation ; that it may be as well as 2 
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able to inſtruct and enlighten the Underſtanding. ' 

V. Your Invention ought to be good, and the Poſtures of 
jour deſign agreeable and harmonious, in reſpect to light, and 
ſhadows, which the Colours which are afterwards to be added, 
king from each, what may moſt conduce to the beauty of 
your work. 

VI. The principal part of the Picture ought ro appear in the 
middle of the Piece under the ſtrongeſt light, that it may be 
more remarkable than the reſt, and not by the other adjacent 
parts be hid from our 6ght ; yer ſo as all together may com- 
poſe but one body,with the Draperie proper tor the lame. 

VII. All the Members or Parts of the figate, are to be 
combined or knit thgerher with a kind of Harmonie, as the 
portions of the ſame part are, that an apparent Chaſm may not 
be made, which will be diſgraceful in your work. | 

VIII. Where there are beaps of Objects, thry ought to be 
diſtinguiſhed by different poſtures and morions, which ought 
not to be alike any more than their parts, nor are they all to 
be on one fide, bur ſer as much as may be in oppoſition one to 
another. | | 

IX. Among many figures, if ſome ſhew their foreparts, ler 
other ſome ſhew their hinder parts, oppoſing as it were the 
back or butrocks ro the belly. 

X. Where alſo many figures are, let not one fide of the 
piece be void or empty, whilft the other is filled to the bor- 
ders; but let the parts and matter be ſo diſpoſed, that both 
hides may equally participate of the amplitude of the defign. 

Let your piece not conſiſt of roo many figures ; for it 
will be ĩmpoſſible to diſpoſe and introduce them into the work, 
with ſuch a Grace, as may make the whole beautiful. 

XII. Becauſe many diſperſed Objects breed confuſion, de- 
tracting from the work that excellency and pleaſingneſs, 
which ought to give ſatisfaction to the beholder, | 

XIII. But if your work muſt conſiſt of many figures, you 
ought to apprehend the whole defign in your mind together, 
that when it is performed, ir may appear at firſt View, as 
the product of perfect barmeny, and natures real work. 

XIV. Such parts as are not eaſy to be ſeen, and are not 
natural, and all forc d actions and motions, alſo nacotaly 
poſtures and parts, are wholly ro be avoided. 

XV. You muſt alſo avoid all out lines, and other lines, 
which are either equal or Parallel, or conſtitute any pointed 
ot. Geometrical figure, whether Triangles, Squares, Quin- 
. E 4 quangles, 
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quangles, Hexangles, Cc. which by their exactneſs, or ſeeming 
N <a ſpoil the natural beauty, and give diſpleaſure to 
the Eye. | 

. Nor are you to be ioo ſtrictiy ryed up to Nature, 
bur ſometimes you are to give way to flights of Fancy, and 
your own Genius, by which many times things are added te 
make the defign much more beautiful. 

WII. Yer you ought to imitate the Beauties of Nature, 
as all the Ancients have done before us: for which purpoſe 
tbe whole Univerſe is often to be viewed and contemplated 
on, that you may be furniſhed with great Ideas, wich which 
your work being adorned, they may be as ſo many Charm 
upon the ſenſes and underſtanding of the Beholders. 

XVIII. If your piece is but one ſingle figure, it ought to be 
perfectly finiſhed in all its parts, irs drapery ſweetly ſpread 
over it, the folds large, and following the order and motion of 
the parts, that they may be ſeen as it were underneath by the 
ligbis and ſhadows appendent. 

XIX. If the parts are too much diſtant from each other, 
fo as there are void ſpaces,you are there to place ſome fold or 
folds, which are io be deeply ſhadowed,to conſtitute a ſeeming 
joyving (as ir were of the parts.) 

XX. The beauty of Drapery conſiſts not in the multitude of 
Folds, nor the beauty of Limbs in the quantity and riſing of 
the Muſcles, but rather in their natural Order and ſimplicity. 

XXI. The management of the Drapery is to be taken from 
the Quality of the Perſons ; if it is of a Clown or Slave, it 
ought to be conciſe and ſhort : if of Magiſtrates, bold and 
ample : if of Ladies, Light, Sweet, and Soft. 

XXII. Folds are ſometimes to be drawn out from hollows 
and deep ſhadows, to which you are to give a ſwelling, that 
receiving the light, it may as it were extend the clearneſs | 
thoſe places where the body requires it, ſo will you avoid t 
hard ſhadowings which are ever ungracefal. | | 

XXIII. In laying the Scene of the Picture, you are to con- 
ſider the places ſuppoſed, the Countries where brought forth, 
the manner of their Actions, with the Uſe and Cuſtoms 
belonging to tem. —— | 

XXIV. You are to follow the order of nature; es ip draw- 


ing or painting Clouds, Lightning, Sun ſhine, Ce. to place 


ibem towards the top of the piece, not towards the bottom; 
and contrariwiſe in putting Wells, Waters, Caves, Found: 


tions, Ce. 


* 
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XXV. The lights and ſhadows of round bodies ought to 
be lively and ſtrong, but in their turnings they ought to 
looſe themſelves inſenſibly, and confuſedly, without a 


ſudden or abrupt precipitation of the Light all of a ſudden 


into the ſhadow, or the ſhadow into the Light. . 

XXVI. But the Paſſage of one into the other ought to 
be eaſy, ſweet, and imperceptible, that is, they are to change 
gradatim, the Light to ſlide (as it were) into the ſhadow,and 
the ſhadow into the Light. 

XXVII. In the ſame manner, as if you would manage a 
ſingle head or figure, you muſt (in conformity to theſe 
precepts) draw a heap of figures, compoſed of ſeveral parts. 

XX VIII. And where you have ſeveral heaps of figures 


| (which ought not to exceed three or four,) you muſt take 


heed fo to place or — them from each other, that they 
may be plainly diſtinguiſhed by Lights, Shadows, or 
ours. 

XXIX. And theſe things are ſodexterouſly to be managed, 
that you may make the Bodies to appear enlightened by the 
Shadows which bound the fight, and permit it not ſuddenly 
to go farther ; and contrarily, the ſhadows may be made 
evident by enlightning your ground. 

XXX. You oughr to draw a round body, in the ſame 
manner as we behold it in a Convex Mirror, in which the 
Figures and all other things, are ſeen to bear out with more 
Life and Strength, than even in nature it ſelf. 


— 


CH A P. XXVII. 
Of Light, Shadow and Colour. 


I, T He Drawer, Engraver, and Painter, are all to purſue 

one and the ſame Intention, and to be under one and 
the ſame Conduct; what the Drawer or Engraver, makes 
round with the Crion or Steel Inſtrument, the Painter per- 


forms with his Pencil; caſting behind what is to be made leſs 
viſible, by Diminution, ang breaking of his Colours: and 
drawing forwards by the moſt lively Colours, and ſtrongeſt 
Shadows, that which is directly oppoſite to the Sight, as 
being neareſt, or moſt to be diſtipguyhed. s 
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II. If folid and dark bodies are placed on light and tran- 
ſparent grounds, as the Sky, Clouds, Waters, c. thoſe dark 
bodies, c. oughr to be more rough, and more to be diſtin. 
2" than thoſe with which they are encompaſſed ; that 
eifig ſtrengrhned by the Lights and Shadows, or Colours, 
they may ſubſiſt and preſerve their Solidity upon thoſe 
tranſparent grounds. 

nt. In the mean ſeaſon thoſe light Grounds, as Sky, Clouds, 
Waters, being clearer and more united, are to be caſt off 
from the fight, to a farther diſtance. 

IV. You muſt never in one and the ſame Picture make 
two equal lights, bur a greater and a leſſer: the greater to 
ſtrike forcibly on the middle, extending its greateſt clearneſs 
on thoſe places of the deſign; where the principal Figures 
of it are, and where the Strength of the Action ſeems to be; 
diminiſhing it gradually, as it comes nearer and nearer to the 
1 

V. This is evident in Statues ſet up on high in publick 
places, their upper parts being more enlightned than the low- 
5 ; the which you are to imitate in the diſtribution of 

ight. 

VI. Strong ſhadows on the middle of the Limbs are to 
be avoided ; left the abundance of black which compoſe 
thoſe Shadows ſhould ſeem to enter into them, and ſeem to 
cut chem: rather place thoſe Shadowings round about them, 
thereby to heighten the parts; making after great Lights, 
great Shadows to 3 

VII. On this Account Titian ſaid, he knew no better rule 
for diſtributions of lights and ſhadows, than his Obſervation 
drawn from a bunch of Grapes. 

VIII. Pure White, either draws an object nearer, or ers 
it off ro a farther diftance : it draws it nearer with black, 
and throws it backwards without it: bur pure Black (above 
all other Colours) brings the Object nearer to the Sight. 

IX. The light (being altered by ſome colour) never fails tn 
communicate ſomething of that Colour, to the bodies on 
which it ſtrikes: and the ſame effect is perform'd by che 
Medium of the air, thro which it paſſes. | 

X. Bodies which are claſe together receive from, each 
other by reflexion, that Colout which is oppoſite to them: 
* reflect on each other, their own proper Colours. 

I. If a deſign is filled with many figures, you muſt al- 
ways endeavour a union of Colours, for fear, that being too 
different, they ſhouid incumber the fight by their ne 

wi 
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rich the great numbers of their Members, ſeparated by 


certain folds, 

XII. And for this reaſon, the Venetians paint their Drape. 
ries vvith colours vvhich are nearly related to each other, and 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſh them any other vvay, but by the diminu- 
tion of lights and ſhado s. 

XIII. Thoſe parts of a Picture vvhich are placed foremoſt 
or neareſt to the Vievv, ſhould alvvays be more finiſhed, than 
thoſe vvhich are caſt behind; and ought to be more mani- 
{eſt chan thoſe things vvhich are tranſient and confuſed. 

XIV. Things remov'd to a diſtance, though they are ma- 
ny, yet ought to be made bur one Maſs, as the leaves on the 
Trees, a flight of birds, Billovvs in the Sea, Oc. 

XV. Objects vvhich ought to be ſeparated, let them be 
manifeſtly {0,and that by a ſmall and pleaſing difference;bur 
fuch as ought to be contiguous, let them not be ſeparated : 
and vv here two contrary extretyities are, let them never touch 
each other either in Colour or light. 

XVI. Ihe various bodies are every vvhere to be of dif- 
ferent Airs and Colours, that thoſe vvhich are ſeated behind 
may be united together, and thoſe which are ſeated fore- 
moſt may be ſtrong and lively. 

XVII. In painting a half figure, or a whole one, vvhich 
is. to be ſer before other figures, you ought to place ir near- 
er ro the Eye, and next to the light: and if it is to be painted, 
in a great place, and at a diſtance from the Eyes, then you 
ought not to be ſparing of great lights, the ſtrongeſt ſhadovvs, 
and the moſt lively colours. 

XVIII. But you ought nor to pur a Meridian light in 
your Picture, becauſe there are no col6urs, vvhich can ſuffi- 
ciently expreſs it; but rather a weaker light, ſuch as is that 
of the morning or evening, whoſe whiteneſs is allayed, and 
the fields are gilded (as it vvere) by the ſun beams; or that 
vyhich appears after a ſhovver of rain, vyhich the Sun gives 
thro the breaking of a Cloud. 

XIX. The parts vvhich are neareſt ro us, and are moſt 
raiſed, muſt be ſtrongly coloured, as it vvere ſparkling : bur 
the parts more remote from the fight, tovvards the borders, 
more faintly touched. | 88 

XX. The field or ground ought to be free, tranſcient, light, 
and vvell united with colours, which have a friendly agree- 
ment vvith each other; and of ſuch a mixture, that there may 
be ſomething in it of every colour that compoſes Les 
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vvork: and let the bodies mutually partake of the Colour 
of their ground. 


XXI. Your vvhole Picture ought to be made of one piece, 


wherein you muſt avoid as much as you can poſſibly, to 
paint drily. | 

XXII. Your Colours ought to be lively, but not look as 
if they had been rubbed or ſprinkled with meal, viz. you are 
not to ler them look pale. 

XXIII. When you make a Picture by the life, you are 
exactly to follow nature, working ar the ſame time on thoſe 
parts which are reſembling to each other. Ex. gr. the Eyes, 
the Cheeks, Noſtrils, and Lips; ſo that you are to touch the 
one, as ſoon as you have given a ſtroke of the Pencil to the 
other, leſt the interruprion, and ſpace of time cauſe you ro 
looſe the Idea of thoſe parts which nature has produced to 
reſemble the orher. | 8 

XXIV. Thus by imitating nature, feature for feature, 
with juſt and harmonious ſights and ſhadows, and proper 
colours, you will give to the Picture that livelineſs, that it 
will ſeem as if it were the living hand of Nature. 

XXV. Smooth bodies, duch as Cryſtal, Glaſs, Gems, 
poliſh'd Metals, Stones, Bones, Woods, Japans, things covered 
with hair (as Skins, the Beard, Head;) alſo Feathers, Silks 
and Eyes, which are of a watery nature; and things which 
are liquid as water; and thoſe corporeal Species which are 
reflected by them: and all what touches them, or is near 
them, ſhould be painted and united on their lower parts, but 
touched above boldly by their proper lights and ſhadows, 

XXVI. Let the parts of the Picture ſo much harmonize or 


eonſent together, that all the ſhadows may appear as if they 


were but one: Embrace whatever is aſſiſting to you in yout 
deſign, but avoid the things which may hurt it. 

VI. Do not ſo much as touch with your Crion, Pencil, 
or Graver, till you have well conſidered your deſign, and 
have fixed your out lines, and till you have preſent in your 
mind a perfect Idea of your work. 

XXVIII. By che help of a Looking Glaſs, you may be 
aſſiſted in many beauries, which you may obſerve from Na- 
ture; as alſo by thoſe objects which you may ſee in an E- 
vening, where you have an ample field, or large proſpect. 

XXIX. Thoſe things which are painted to be ſeen in lir- 
tle or ſmall places, muſt be very tenderly touched, and well 
united by gradual approaches and colours; the degrees of 
which ought to be more different, more unequal, . 
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| trong and vigorous, as the work is more diftanr- 


XXX. If the Picture is to be placed where there is bur 
little light, the colours ought to be very clear; but if ir is 
ſtrongly enlightned or in the open air, the colours ought to 
be very brown. | 

XXXI1. Large lights are to be painted the moſt nicely that 
may be, and you muſt endeavour to looſe them inſenſibly, 
in the ſhadows which ſucceed them, and encompaſs them 
abour. 

XXXII. The Eye is to be farisfied in the firſt place, even 
againſt and above all other reaſons, which may beger diffi- 
culties in the Art, which in it ſelf has none; the compaſs and 
defign ought then rather to be in your Eyes and in your mind 
than in your hands. 


XXIII. Avoid objects which are full of hollows, which 


ſeem broken in pieces, or refracted, which are little, and are 
ſeparated, or in parcels, things which are rude, uneven, ill 
coloured, and are rag mg ro the Eye ; or which are 
partly coloured, and have an equal force of light and 
ſhadow. 

XXXIV. You oughr alſo to avoid all things which are 
obicene, impudent, cruel, poor and wretched, fantaſtical or 
unſeemly ; things which are ſharp and rough to the feeling; 
and all things which corrupt their natural forms, by the 
confuſion of their parts, and are entangled in each other. 

XXXV. Bur you are to chuſe thoſe things which are 
beautiful, even in the utmoſt degree of Perfection, which have 
ſomething of magnanimiry or greatneſs in them, and whoſe 
Scetches or outlines will be noble, and magnificent; which 
will be diſtinguiſhed, pure, and without alteration, clean, 
and united together, compoſed of great ons yet thoſe but 
few in number and diſtinguiſhed by bold colours, and ſuch 
as are related, and are harmonious to each other. 

XXXVI. Tho nature is to be followed in many things, 
and in moſt, yet beginners are not at firſt to be too ſedulous 
in following nature, left their works ſeem ſtarcht or Stiff, 


but they ought to begin with a certain careleſneſs, freedom, 


and boldneſs, which will accelerate, all their after endea- 
2 in order to the attaining the perfection of their 


rt. 
XXXVII. In the mean time, they ought to learn propor- 
tions, the connexion of Parts, and fixing the Scerches or 
our lines: they ought often to view and Examine admirable 
Originals, and all the inſenſibilities and ſweetneſſes of 2 
rt, 
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Art which will be attained rather by a skilful Maſter, than 


by ſevere and only Practice, 
XXXVIII. After you have done ſome part of your work, 


let ĩt e by you for ſome days or weeks, without looking on ir, 


and then view it again; ſo by that intermiſſion, you may 
chance to diſcover your faults, or the Errors or Excellencic 
of your piece, which you may either mend, avoid, or ad. 
vance, according to your skill and diſcretion: it will be in 
vain for you continually to pore over your work, and dull 
your Genius, in ſpight of nature, and your preſent inclina. 
tion. 

XXXIX. As you walk abroad in the Streets, Fields, and 
Country, obſerve how nature plays and is diſpoſed, and the 
particular Airs, of the various Objects, their poſtures, mori. 
ons, and paſſions, and with what unconcern'd freedom they 
diſplay themſelves. | 

XI. And whatever you judge worthy to be obſerved 
(rho it is bur the Image or remembrance of a Country Clown 
leaning with his breſt upon his Club or Staff, as he is talking 
unconcernedly with his neighbour in the ſtreet or field) 
whether it be upon the Earth, or m the Air, in the fire, or 
upon the waters, whilſt the Species or Idea's of them are 
freſh with you, record the ſame, and fo repleniſh your Ima- 
gination and Judgment. 

XII. Objects of divers narures which are aggroup'd or 
combin'd together, are agreeable and pleaſant to the fight ; 
as alſo ſuch things as are prevent with freedom and eaſe; 
becauſe they ſeem to be full of Spirit, and to be animated 
with hear and fire. 

XIII. Bur thoſe things are not to be attainꝭd to, till af. 
ter a long exerciſe and practice, and till they are through 
weighed and conſidered in your Judgment and underſtand- 
ing; tis an art to conceal from the beholders, the labour and 


pains you have taken. | 


XIIIII. If you would prove excellent in your Myftery, 
you muſt aim at ready apprehenſion, diſcerning Judg- 
ment, Inclinations to — a noble heart, ſublime ſenſe, 

of Mind to which add, youth, 


good affection to the Science, without which, it will be im. 
Poflible for you to attain to any Excellency therein, or arrive 
to the Honour and Glory of your Predeceſſors, who with 
indefatigable labour, pajns and Induſtry, have brought the 
Art to its perfection. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Terms of Arts Explicated. 


I. A. The Air of a figure or Picture, is taken for its Loak 
or Appearance, in reſpect to its Mode, Sight, Light, 
Shadowing, and diſpoſition of the ſame. 

II. Antique. It ſignifies the Sculpture, Graving, Architect- 
ure, and Paintings of the Ancients, made in the Times of 
the Ancient Greeks and Romans, from the time of Alexander 
the Great, to Phocas Imperator, under whom the Goths and 
Vandals ravaged and ſpoiled all Tah. See chap. 18. Se8. 
5. aforegoing. : | 

III. Aptitude. It is faid to come from the Italian word 
Attitudine, and ſignifies the mean or Poſture, and Action, 
that any figure is repreſented in, or is capable of. 

IV. Aqua fortu. It is a ſtrong water, or Spirit made of 
Vitriol and Nitre, of great Medical and Chymical Uſe ; but 
here of ſervice chiefly for Erching Braſs or Copper plates. 
See the making thereof in lib. 2. cap. 7. Sect. 18. & 19. 
following. 


V. Bruſh Pencil. It is of uſe to cleanſe the work, wipe off 


duft, and ſtrike colours even, c. 

VI. Burniſher. It is an Iron uſed by Engravers,to rub out 
Scratches and Specks, or any thing which may blemiſh the 
work ; and to make ſtrokes or lines graved too deep, to ap 
pear fainter and ſmaller, by rubbing them over rherew1 

VII. Cartoon. It is a ee made of many ſheers of Paper 
paſted together, in which, the whole Story to be painted in 
Freſco or otherwiſe, is all of it firſt exactly drawn. 

VIII. Colouring. It is one of the Parts of Painting, by which 
the Work or Piece receives its Tincture, Complexion, Lights, 
Shadows, and Beauty. 

IX. Chiaro Scuro. It is twofold in Painting. 1. When 


there are only two colours uſed. 2. Ir is the Amful diſpoſiti- 
on of Lights and Shadows. f 


X. Contouer, The Contouers of a body, are the lines 
which environ it, and conſtitute its ſuperficies. i 
XI. Crions. They are Paſtils, or dry perxils, made of ſe- 
veral Coloured Paſts, to draw withal upon coloured paper 
or 
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or parchmennt. See their various kinds and ways of making 
in lib. 1. cap. 2. ſect. 8. ad 15. 

XII. Compaſſes. They are a braſs Inſtrument, made com- 
monly with Steel points, to take in and out; that Ink, black, 
or red Lead, may be uſed at pleaſure : they are chiefly of 
uſe ro meaſure a diſtance, or ftrike a Circle, or portion of a 
Circle, where you would be exact. | 
XIII. Deſign. It ſignifies, 1. The juſt meaſures, Proporti. 
ons, Scetchings, and outward forms that a figure or pid. 
ure (taken from nature) ought to have. 2. The whole Com- 
poſition of a piece of Painting; from whence,it commonly 
ſaid, There is an excellent deſign in ſuch a Piece. 

XIV. Diſtemper. It is the Exact mixing of Colours, one 
with another, or with Gum: the difference between that and 
Miniature is, this latter uſes only the point of the Pencil; 
the former uſes the Pencil in its full body. 

VV. Drapery. It is uſed generally for all ſorts of Clothing, 
with which Figures and Pieces are adorned, in the Modes and 
Air of its fallings, foldings, and diſpoſition. 

XVI. Drawing. It is the firſt Art, and the beginnings or 


firſt part of the Arr of Painting, without which, nothing in 


this Myſtery could be attained to. 

XVII. Draught. It is the Copy of ſome deſign to be en- 

raved, limned, or painted. 

XVIII. Etching. It is an artificial way of Engraving up- 
on Braſs or 3 plates, by the help of Spirit of Nitre, or 
Aqua forty : © 

XIX. Eaſel. It is an Inſtrument or Frame made of Wood, 
much like a Ladder, with ſides flat, and full of holes, to 

ut in two pins, to ſet your work higher or lower at pleaſure, 

or the Eaſe of the Artiſt, whence doubtleſs came the Name 
on the back ſide ; there is a ſtay, by which it may be ſet 
more uprighr or ſloping. See lib. 3. cap. 2. ſect 3. 

XX. Figure. It is a general word, but here is taken for 
any Engraved, Drawn, or Painted Object : but in painting 
it is moſtly taken for Humane Shape and Proportion. 

XXI. Freſco. It is a kind of Painting, where the Colouts 
are applied upon freſh Mortar, that they may incorporate 
with the Sand and Lime. | 

XXII. Feſtoon. It is a ſingular Ornament of Flowers, and 
ſuch like, which are put upon the borders and Decorations 
of large Pieces of engraved works or Paintings. 

XXIII. Grotesk, or Groteſco. It is a kind of Patniung 
found underground i the Ruines of Rome? ; but with us, !! 

H 


which, ſee farther, in the following Book. 
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ing WM cow figniſies a fort of Painting, which gives odd or ſtrange 
figures of Birds, Beaſts, Serpents, Inſects, Herbs, Leaves, Flow” 
m- Wl ers, Fruits, Sc. mixed together and continued in one Orna- 
ck, ment or Border. 
of XXIV. nog, is an Art which teaches to transfer any 
ta Ml figure, piece, or deſign upon Braſs, Copper, Iron, Gold, Silwer, 
Stone, or Wood, by the help of ſharp pointed Steel Inſtruments. 
ti- XXV. .Grayer. An Inſtrument to grave withal, and it is 
Ct- of three ſorts, viz. Round pointed, Square pointed, and Lo- 
m- nenge pointed. See lib. 2. cap. 1. ſect. 3. following. 


nly XXVI. Gruppo. It is a combination or knot of figures to- 
ether either in the middle or ſides of a Piece of Painting. 

"ne theſe Gruppo's, Carache would not allow above three , 

ind nor above twelve figures for any picce. 


al; WW XXVII. Hiſftory-painting.It is the Joyning of many figures 

in one Piece, to repreſent any action of the Life, whether 
ng, Wl Tru or Fabulous, accompanied with all irs Ornaments of 
nd WW Landskip and Perſpective. | 

XX VIII. Ichnographie.lt is a ſimple deſcription of rhe plain 

ot baſe or bottom of any body or building; Or the Plarform in 
in I lines or figure, upon which the body of a building ftands. 

, XXIX. Kyomatick or Cromatick, It is that which the La- 
Ce tins call Pictura, and we in Engliſh the Art of Painting, 

and conſiſts chiefly in Drawing, Engraving, Etching, Limning, 
p- Colouring, and painting in Oyl. 
or XXX. Landskp. Ir is the deſign of expreſſing in figures, 
ok, WM the perfect viſion of a Country, and all things placed thereon, 
dd, as the Hori on, Towns,Villages,Caſtles, Promontories, Mountains, 
0 Rocks, Vallies, Ruins, Rivers, Foreſts, Moods, Cloſas, Trees, 


re, Houſes, and all other accidents attending the ſame. 
me XXXI. Manner. It is the habit of a Painter, not only of 
ſer his Hand, but of his mind, viz. his way of Expoſing himſelf 
in the three principal Parts of Painting, to wit, Invention, „ 
for Dsſign, and Colouring : It anſwers to Stile in Authors; for 
ny 2 Painter is known by his Manner or Mode, as an Author 
by his Stile; or a Mans hand by his Mit ing. 
- XXXIF. Model. It the figure of the Deſign, which a Pain- 


ter works by; and it is either according to Nature, or o- 
cherwiſe: but Generally it ſignifies that which Architects, 
Carpenters, Foyners, Painters, and Sculptors, frame or make 
to guide themſelves by in performing their Deſigns. 

XXXIII. Minature. It is the drawing a Great Figure cr 
Piece, in ſmall ; as the making the figure of a mans Head, 
which is in a whole ſheet of Paper in the bigneſs of an inch, 


ar 


* 
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or inch and half, the bringing in of a Church, Palace, Caftle, 
Fort, Field, or Country, into the bigneſs of an Inch, two, 
or three: but this 1s beſt performed by the help of Dimin; 
ing Glaſſes ground to an Exactneſs; the beſt of which kind 
are made by Mr. John Tarwell, living at the Archimedes and 
three golden Proſpects in Ludgate ſtreet, London. | 
XXXIV. Mzz7c-Relievs, It is where the Figures riſe up, 
but not above half of them is ſeen ; the reſt being ſuppoſed 
within the Marble, Stone, or Wood. | 
XXXV. Mezzo-Tincto. It is a Picture made half black, or 
with no other Colours but black and white: but now it is 
taken for a new Method of ang warty, a deſign or picture 


upon a braſs or Copper plate, by the help of an Ingine or 


Inſtrument made for this e which makes the poliſhed 
plate, every ways minutely rough; upon which, the Defi 
or Figure being drawn with Chalk, and a ſharp Sri, by x 
help of a Burniſhing Iron, the whole defign according to its 
lights and ſhadows burniſhing where you would have the 
light ſtrike ; and that mote or leſs, as you would have the 
light ſtronger or fainter, you will have with little labour and, 
trouble rhe whole piece transferred upon the Plate, with an 
adinirable deal of Accuracy and Sweerneſs. 
XXXVTI. Nudity. It. is any naked Figure of Man or Wo. 
man: but moſt commonly of a Woman: when we ſay, I: 
:s 4 Nudity, we mean, It i the Figurdof a naked Woman, 
YYYXVIE. Opgzcks. They are the Arr cf ſeeing rightly, and 
conſiſt of rhree parrs : t. Opricks, ſpecially ſo called; are the 


Viſicmor Appearance of any viſible Object, whether Animate 


or Inanimate by Direct Kadiarions, or beams of Lighr ; and 
theſe arc the Direct or Streight beams, which paſs between 
the Eye and the Object. 2. Cp. ichs, which'are reflected 
Radiations, or Beauty upon any poliſned body as Globe, 


Priſme, regular ſolid, Looking-Glaſs, Sc. 3. Dioptricłs, which 


are broken Radiations or Beams, as they are to be ſeen thro 
a Glaſs or Cryſtal, cut into ſeveral plains or ſuperficies. 
XXXVIII. Orcbograpbie. It is a tectangular Viſion of the 
fore- right ſide of any plain, or upright building: where if a 
ſtraight line paſſes from your Eye to any part of the ſaĩd plain 
or building it makes with the {aid plain or building four right 
Angles, viz. to upwards and downwards from the ſaid line, 


_ and the like two on the right and left hand of the ſaid line. 


XXXIX. Pallet. It is a flat, thin, ſmooth piece of Wood 
(either Walnut: rec, or Pear- tree) about twelve Inches long, 


and ten inches broad, almoſt Oval, at the narroweſt end of 


which 
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which is made a hole to put in the Thumb of the left hand 
and near to that a circular Notch in the edge thereof, that ſo 
you may hold ir in your hand: its uſe is to temper your 
Colours upon. | | 

XL. Paſtils. They are made of various colourcd Paſtes 


or Clay, and are rhe ſame with Crions. 


XLI. Pencils, They are made either of black cr, red Lead, 
ſhaved to a ſharp point, or of hair, and are of ſeveral bigneſſos, 
from a Pin, to the bigneſs of a Finger, and called by ſeveral 
Names, as Ducks Quill firch'd, and pointed; Gooſe Quill 
fich d and pointed; Swan's Quill firch'd and pointed; 
Jewelling Pencils ; Bruſh Pencils ; ſome in Quills ; ſome in 
Tin Caſes ; and ſome in Sticks. 

XLII. Paralle!-lines. They are ſuch lines, (whether ſtraight 
or crooked) as are every where cqualty diſtant from another. 


XLIII. Pentagon. It is a Geometrical plain figure of 


five equal Sides; and five equal Angles. | 

XLIV. Pohygon. It is a plain Geometrical Figure, conſiſt- 
ing of many Sides and Angles ; ar lcaſt exceeding four, as a 
Hexagon, Heptagon, Octagon. Nonagon, Decagon, c. 

XLV. Perpendicular. It is a falling 1 ine, which falls upon 
another Line, or a Plain at right Angles on each fide rhe 
line, and round about the Plain. 

XLVT. Pedeſtal. It is a Square Body, or Foundation up- 
on which a Column is to be placed. 


XLVII. Pilaſters. They are Square Pillars, which uſually 

ſtand behind Columns, ro bear up Arches. | | 
XLVIIT. Print. It is the Impreiſion of an engraved Plate 

of Braſs or Copper, or a Cut or Carved piece of Wood, upon 


Paper, Parchment, Silk, or Linnen Cloth, repreſenting fomo 


Piece that ir had been graved after. . 
40 Quadrat. It is a figure of 4 equal Sides, & 4 equal Angles. 
L. Quadrant. It is the fourth or quarter part of a Circle; bur 
65 chietly taken for a Mathematical, or Aſtienomial Inſtrument. 
LI. Relieve. It is properly any Emboſſed Scu/pture, whichr 
riſes from a Flat Superficies, It is ſaid likewiſe of Painting, 
that it has a Great Relievo, when it is ſtrong, and that the fi- 
gures appear round, as it were, out of the Piece or Plane. 
III. Relievo-Baſſo, or Ba o-Relicva. It is, when figures are 
little more than Deſigned, and do riſe but very little above 
the Plain: and ſuch are thoſe Figures of the Ancients, which 
they placed about their Cups and other Veſſels. 
CIT. Sect ion. It is a plainof perlucid or tranſparent matter 


(as of Claſs) raiſed upright upon the plain of the Baſe ſtand- 
F 2 | 
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ing before you, parallel to a ſtraight line paſſing thro thy 
Convex center of both Eyes. | , 

LIV. Scenographie. It is the deſcriprion of an Oblique up. 

right, inclining, or reclining plain, declining from the Ortho. 
graphick Viſion, or fore-righr plain, viz. of that plain which 
makes Oblique Angles, with the ſaid 2 plain, and 
the two ſtraight Lines imagined to paſs rhro the two our. 
ward convex Points of both your Eyes. 
LV. Size. 1. Gold Size. Take prepared yellow Oker 
whar you Pleaſe, add to it a little prepared Oil, and grind 
them together, till they are fine, even as the Oil ir ſelf. Note, 
you muſt put no more Oil to the Oker, than may make i: 
of a good ſtifneſs to work well; and to be of ſuch a body, 
that the Leaf-Gold being laid on; it may ſettle it ſelf Smooth 
and Gloſſy. See lib. 3. cap. 16. fett. 33. following, 2. Size 
Hater. Take Glew, Steep it all Night in Water; ther 
melt it over the fire, to {ce that it be neither too ſtrong nor to 
weak, and ſo let it cool: if it is too ſtiff when Cold, pur in 
more water; but if too weak more Glue. 

LYT. Steff. It is a needle like jnſtrument uſed to draw thr 
all the outmoſt Lines or Circumferences otghe Print, Partert, 
or drawing, you Etch after. 

LVII. Shortning, or Fore-ſhortning. « It is when a Figure 
ſeems of a greater quantity than really ir is: as if it ſtoull 
{cem to be three feet long, when it is but one. 

LVII. Schixze. It is the firſt Attempt or Deſign of a Pain. 
ter, expreſſing his fancy upon any Subject. Theſe Schizzo' 
are commonly reduced into Cartoons in Freſco Painting: Ot 
Coppied and enlarged in O:; / painting. 

LIX. Stucco- Horb. Iris a Piece made of figures of all ſors 
in a kind of Plaiſter, and uſed to adorn a Room, either under 
the Corniſes, or round the Ceiling; or in Compartmends 0! 
Diviſions. If it is on che Ceiling it ſelf, it is commonly called 
Fret-worhk. 

LX. Tinte. It is when a thing is done only with One Co- 
Jour, and thar generally n 

LXI. Varniſh. It is a thick fort of Liquor made by diflol- 
ving certain Roſins, or Gums, as that of Juniper, Benjamin, 
Maſtick, Olibanum, Roſin, Gum-Lack, &c. in Spirit of Wins, 
or Linſeed Oil (according to the uſe you have for it) fer the 
. Preſerving and Adorning of Timber, Boards, Wooden-Works, 
Sc. or to imitate and repreſent the narural forms of ſer era 
bodies Animate and inanimate, as the ſeveral and vari 
productions of Vegerables, Minerals and Animals. | 

Explicit liber primus. : 
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Shewing the Inſtruments belonging to 
the Work; the Matter of the Work, 
the way and manner of performing 
the ſame; together with all other Re- 
quifites and Ornaments. 
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CHAP. I. 


— — — — 


Of Graving, and the Inſtrumets thereof. 


01 Raving is an Art which reacherh how to transfet 

any defign upon Copper, Braſs, or Wood, by 

Y help of ſharp pointed and cutting Inftramenrs. 
| II. The chief Inſtruments are ſour, 1 . Gravers, 2. An Oyl 

rhe ſtone, 3. A Cuſhion, 4 A Burniſher. : 

ks, Il. Gravers are of three forts,” round pointed. ſquare 

ral pointed and Lozenge pointed. The round # beſt to ſcratch with- 

* al : the ſquare Graver # to make the laryeſt ſtroaks : the Lozenge 
| # to make ſtroaks more fine and delicate; bur a Graver f 4 
middle ſize betwixe the aa FM Lozenge pointed, will make 

3 q / the | 
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the ſtroals or hatches ſhew with more life and vigour, according 
& you manage it in working. 

IV. The Oyl-ſtone is ro whet the Gravers upon, which 

muſt be very {moath, not too ſoft, nor too hard, and without 
pin- holes. 

The ule is thus: Put 4 few drops of Oil Olive upon the 
ſtone, and laying that fide of it, which you intend ſhall cut the 
Copper, flat upon the ſtone,whet it very flat and even, and there- 
fore be ſure to carry your hand ſtedfaſt with an equal ſtrength, 
placing the forefinger firmly, upon the oppoſite fide of the Graver, 
Then turn the next fide of your Graver, and whet that in like 

manner, that you may have a very ſharp edge for an inch o 
more. Laſtly, turning uppermoſt that edge which you have |, 
whetted, and ſetting the end of the Graber obliquely upon the 
tone, bet it very flat and ſloping in form of a Lozenge (with 
an exact and even hand) making to the edge thereof a ſhary 
point. It js impoſſible that the work ſhould be with the neatneſs 
and curioſity deſired, f the Graver be not, not only very good, but 
alſo exafily and carefully whetted, - 

V. The Cuſhion is a leather bag filled with fine fand, to 
ze rhe. plate upon, on which you may turn it every way at 
E2ie. | 

Nu muſt turn your plate with your left hand, according a the 
ſtroals which you grave do turn, which muſt be attained with 
diligent care and practice. 

VI. The burniſhing Iron is of uſe to rub out ſcratches and 
ſpecks or other things which may fault your work ia the plate; 

. as alſo if any ſtroaks be graved too deep or groſs, to make them 

on appear leſs and fainter by rubbing them therewith, 

i VII. To make your Gravers. N | 

5 Provide ſome croſi hom fteel, and caule it to be beaten out into 

ſmall rods, and ſoftned, then with a good file you may ſhape them 
at pleaſure : when you have done, beat them red hot, and ſtraight 
dip it into Soap, and by ſo doing it will be very hard: whete 
note, that in dipping ibem into the Soap, if you turn your band 
never ſo little awry, the Graver will be crooked, If you 
Graver be too hard, take a red-hot Charcoal and lay the end of 
your Graver upon it till it begins to wax yellowiſh, and then 
dip it into tallow (ſome ſay water) and it will be tougher. 
VIII. Have by you a piece of Box or bard wood, that after 
you bave ſharpned your Graver, by ſtriking the point of it 
into the ſaid Box or bard wood, you may take off all the 

roughneſs about the points, which was cauſed by wbetting f 

upon the oyl- one. IX. 


Chap. 3. Of Holding theGraver. 7.1 


IX. Laſtly, take a file and ronch the edge of the Graver 
therewith ; if the file cut it, ir is too ſoft, and will do no good: 
but if it will not touch jt, it is fir for your work. 6, 

If it ſhould break on the point, it is a ſign it # tempered too 
hard ; which oftentimes after a little uſe b whetting will come 
| Into 4 good condition, 


— — 


RAT > 
Of Poliſhing the Copper Plate. 


L T"Ake a plate of Braſs or Copper of what bigneſs you - 
pleaſe, and of a reaſonable thickneſs, raking beed that 

i be free from fire-flaws. _— OF 

II. Beat it as ſmooth as you can with a bammer, and then 
rub ic as ſmooth as you can, with à pumice-ftone void df Gra- 
vel (left ir ſearch ir, and ſocauſe as much labour to ger them 
out) and & little water. WS ACE. 

III. Then drop a.few drops of. oyl Olive upon the plate, 
and burniſh it with your burniſhing Iron; and then tub it with 
Charcoal made of Beech wocd quenched in Urine. __ 

IV. Laftly, with a roul made of a piece ot a black Felt, 
Caftor, or Beayer,dipr inoyl Olive, rub it well for an bour, 
ſo ſhall your plate be exactly poliſhed. ., | 


+- a * * — 0 +. " A * f 4 _— 


N 
Of | holding the Grauer. 


I JT will be neceſſary to cut off that part of the knob of 
the handle of the Graver which is upon the ſame line 
with the edge of the Graver ; thereby making that lower 
fide next to the plate flat, that it may be no bindrance in 
graving. | * „ l | — 
II For working upon 4 large plate t hat part of the handle (if 
not cut away): will ſo reſt upon the Copper, that at will hinder the 
ſmooth and even carriage of your hand in mating your ftroaks, * 
and wi eauſe your Graver to run into your Copper deeper than it 
ſhould do. This done. 4: — 


> 


— —— 
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| 2 

il Il. Place the knob ar the end ofthe handle of the Grave V. A 
lt in the hollow of your hand, and having extended your fore- 2 
3 finger towards the point of the Grayer, laying it a top, ot other G 
Wi oppoſite to the edge which ſhould cur the plate; place your off the 
0 | thumb on the one fide of the Graver, aud your otber fingen making 
T4 on the other fide, fo as that you may guide the Graver flu VI. 
1 and parallel with the plate. | yen, WI 
10 IV. Be wary that your fingers interpoſe not between the I ibe ſecc 
+ plate and the Graver, for they will hinder you in carrying VII. 
10 your Graver level with the plate, and cauſe your lines to mb ou 
be more deep, groſs and rugged, than otherwiſe they would 2 

1 it gent 

— — — _ 


Of the way and manner of Engraving. 

7" | Gb; a Cuſhion filled h Sand about dine 
2 inches long and fix broad, and three or four thick and 
u plate well poliſheth ; lay the plate upon the Cuſhion, which 
place upom a firm Table. * 

A. Holding the Gra ver fas aforeſaid) according to Art, in 
making ſtraigbt ſtroaks be ſure to hold your plate firm upon 
tbe Cuſhion, moving your hand, leaning Tightly where the 
ſtroak ſhould be fine ; and harder where you would have the 
ſtroak broader. EE; . 

III. But in making circular or crooked ftroaks, held your 
hand and Graver, ſtedfaſt, your arm and elbow reſting up- 
on the Table, and move the plate againſt the Graver ; for 
otherwiſe it is impoſſible to make thoſe crooked or winding 
rok with that neatueſs and command that you ought 
IV. Leara to carry your band with ſack a ſlight, that you pads 
may end your ſt roak as finely as you begin it; and if you have tec 

by occa ſion to make one part deeper or blacker than another, 
1 do ir by degrees ; and that you may do it the more exact, th, 


* 
” 


f obſetve that your ſtroaks be not too cloſe, nor too wide. bl 
For your more exact obſervation, practice by ſach ' prin 
. * Which are more loofly ſhadowed, left by imirating the more ty 


% 


, 


\ 


| dark, you ſhonld not know where to begin or end. 
| 


— * 
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Chap. 5. Of the Imitation of Copies or Prints. 73 
V. After you have graved part of your work, it will be 
needful ro ſcrape it with the ſharp edge of a burniſher or 
other Graver, carryiſſg it along even with the plate, to take 
off the roughneſs of the troaks ; bur in doing it, beware of 
making ſcratches, | x 1 | 

VI. And that you may the better ſee that which is Engra- 
yen, with rhe piece of Felt or Caſtor (at the fourth Section of 
the ſecond Chapter) dipt in oyl rub the places graven. 

VII. Laftly, wharfoever appears to be amiſs, you may 
mb out with the burniſher, and very exactly poliſh it with 
your piece of Felt or Caſtor and oyl; which done, to cleanſe 
the plate you may boil it à little in Wine-vinegar, and rub 
ir gently with a bruſh of ſmall Braſs-wire or Hogs briſtles, 


— 


had 
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S8 HAF. V. 


Of the Imitation of Copies or Prints. 


L Heins a piece of Bees wax tyed up in fine holland 
tag, beat the plate over the fire, till it may be hot e- 
nough to melt the wax; then rub the plate with the wax 
tyed up in the rag, till you ſee it covered all over with wax, 
(which let be very thin: ) if it be not even, heat it again by 
the fire, and wipe it over gently, with a feather. - 
II. If you would copy a printed picture, to have it print 
off the ſame way ; then clap the print which you would i- 
mitate with the printed fide next to the plate; and having 
placed it very exactly, rub the backſide of the print with a 
burniſher, or au thing that is bard; ſmooth and round, w bich 
will cauſe it ti ſtick to the wax upon the plate: then take off 
the print (beginning at one corner) gently and with care, leſt 
you rear it (Which may be cauſed alſo by putting oo much 
wax upon the plate) and it will leave upon the wax the per- 
fect proportion in every part. 
Where note, if it be an old picture, before you place it upon 


. the wax, is will be good to track it over in very limb with 4 


black-lead pencil. EE 
III. Bur if you would have ir print the contrary way, take 
the duſt of black-lead, and rub the back fide put upon the wax- 
ed plate; and wich your needle or drawing point, draw eu 
| | t 


* 
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the out- lines of the defign or print, all which you will find 
upon the wax. This done. 

IV. Take a long Graver either Lozenge or round (which 
is bettet) very ſharp, and with the point thereof ſcratch over 
every particular limb in the our-ftroak 3 which done, it will 
not be difficult to mark out all the ſhadows as you Engrave, 
haviog the proportion before you. | 

V. Laſtly, for Copies of Letters, go over every letter with 
black-lead, or write them with ungum'd Ink, and clap the 
paper over the waxed plate as before. 

See Chap. 9. Sect. 20. ad 25. following. 


- 
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CHAP. VL 


Of Engraving in Wood, called Cutting and 


Carving. 


L JH. figures that are to be carved or. grayen in Wood 
mult firſt be dra on, traced, or paſted upon the wood; 

and afterwards all the other ſtanding of the wood(except the 
figure) muſt be cur away with little narrow pointed knives 
made for tbat purpoſe, 0 
IIb graving in mood j far more tedious and difficult than 
that in Braſs or Copper; becauſe you muſt cut it ,and be careful in 
picking it out, leſt you ſhould break any part of the work, which 
would deface it. a | 

II. For the kind of the wood let it be bard and tough 
the beſt for this purpoſe is Beech and Box or Pear- tree; let it 
be plained inch thick; which you may have cut into pieces 
according io the bigneſs of the figure you grave. 

III. Todraw the figures upon the wood. 


14 +. hh ſton 
Grind white lead very fine, and temper it with fair water; rou 
dip a cloth therein, and rub over one fide of the wood and let it \ 
dry througbly: Thy keepeth the Ink (if you draw therewith) tht _ 
it run not about, nor fink. and if you draw with Paſtili, it makes tor 
the ſiroaks appear more plain and bright. - 
IV. Having wbiied the wood as before (if it is a figure you kn 
would copy,) black or red the blank fide of the print or copy» be 
an.] with a little ſtick or ſWallow's quill, trace or draw over Gr 


the ſtroaks of the figure 


V. 


Chap. 7. Of Etching. 75 

v. But if you paſte the figure upon the wood, you muſt 
not then white ir over (for then the figure will pill off) but 
ovly ſee rhe wood be well plained : then wipe over the prin- 
ied fide of the figure with Gum-Tragacamb diſſolved in fair 
water, and. clap it ſmooth upon the wood, which ler dry 
throvghly : then wer it a little all over, and frer off the paper 
gently, till you can ſee perfectly every ſtroak pf the figure: 
dry it again, and fall to cutting or carving it. 


HA. VII. 
Of Etching, and the Material: thercof. . 


I. 2E Tehing is an artificial Engraving of Braſs or Copper 
plates with Aqua forts. | 

II. The Iaſtruments of Etcbing {befides the plate) are thir- 
teen. 1. Hard Varniſb. 2. Soft Varniſh. 3. Prepared Oyl. 4. 
Aqua forts. 5 Needles. 6. Oyl-tone. 7. Bruſh-Pencil. 8. Bur- 
mſher. 9. 4 Scraper. Ig, Compaſſes. 11. Ruler, 1 2. Stift. 13. 
The Frame and Trough. | 

III. To polsſb the Plate. 

Alrbough in Chap. 2 of this Book, we have ſufficiently 
taught how to poliſh the plate, yer nevertheleſs we think it 
convenient to ſubjoyn theſe following words. Firft, the plate 
being well planiſhed or forged, chooſe the ſmootheſt fide to 
poliſh ; then fix it upon a board a little declining, and rub it 
firmly and evenly all over with a piece of Grindſtone, throw- 
ing water often on it, ſo long till there be no dints, flaws, or 
marks of the hammer. 

IV. Waſh it clean, and with a piece of good Pumice- 
ſtone, rub it croſwiſe ro the former, ſo long till there be no 
rough ftroaks or marks of the Grindſtone. 

V. Wach it clean again, and rub it with a fine Hoan and 


vater croſwiſe to the former, till the marks of the Pamice- 


ſtone are rubbed our. | 

VI. Waſh it again, and with a piece of Charcoal without 
knors (being beat red hot and quenched in Urine, the outſide 
being pared off) cub the plate with water, till all the ſmall 
firoaks of the Hoan be vaniſhed, ; | 
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VIE Laſtly, if yet there remain any ſmall ſtroaks or ſcrarch- 
es, rub them our with the end of rhe burniſhing Iron; but in 
caſe they are very deep, you muſt make uſe of your Scraper: 
and ſcrape them out, and burniſh them afterwards; and then 
laftly take a Charcoal prepared as aforeſaid, and rub there- 
with, wich water, till the plate is glaſed, fo ſhall the plate be 
fitted for work. | 
VIII. To mals the hard Varniſh for Etching, 


Take Greek or Burgundy- pitch, Colophonium or Rozin, of 


each five onnces, Nut- Oyl four ounces ; melt the Pitch ot 
Rozin in an earthen pot upon a gentle fire; then put in the 
Oyl. and let them boil for the ſpace of half an hour: cool it a 
little upon a ſofter fire till it appear like a Glewy Syrup ; coo! 
it a litile more, ſtrain it, and being almoſt cold, put it into 
a glaſed pot for uſe, Being thus made, it will keep at leaſt 
twenty years. — 5 

TX. To make the ſoft Varniſh for Etching. 

Take Virgin-wax three ounces, Maſtich in drops two our- 
ces, Aſphalrum one ounce : grind the Maſtich and Aſphaltum 
ſeverally very fine: then in an earthen por melt the wax, ind 
ftrew in the Maftich and Aſphaltum, ftirring all upon the 
fire till they be well diſſolved and mixed, which will be in 
about balf a quarter of an hour; then cooling it a linle, 
pour it into a baſon of fair water (all except the dregs) and 
with yaqur hands wet (before it is cold) form it into rouls. 

X. Or thus, Take Virgin Wax, four ounces : Aſphaltum, twi 
ounces : Amber, Maſtich, of each one ounce * the three laſt bring 
in fine Pouder, mix it over a gentle fire, that it may not bt 
burnt ; then taking it from the fire, put it into 4 pot of fair m 
ter, and make it up into Balls or Rouls, and preſerve it from the 
duſt ; when you uſe it, take a quantity of it, and bind it up in 4 
piece of Taffaty or Silk, and, uſe it as hereafter we ſhall diret, 

I. Or thus, for a Red Ground. Take Red Lead, grindit 
very wel, and temper it qith varniſh. 5 15 
XII. Or thus, for a White Ground. Take Rofin, two ounces: 
Wax, one ounce : melt them together, adding Venice Ceruſe 
finely ground, two drams. | | | ſh 

XIII. Or thus, for a Black Ground. Take Aſphaltum four 
ounces ; Bees Wax. two ounces ; melt them together, being warm, 
lay it thinly on with a Lawn Rag. | 

XV. Or thus, for another Red Ground, Take Red Lead 
or Vermillion, grind it very well, then grind it with Linſeed O91; 
lay it on very thin, | : * 
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II. XV. Or thus, out of a Manuſcript. Take Virgin Nux, four 
ch. N ounces : Aſphaltum, Amber, Maſtich, of each two ounces (but if . 
ut in cold weather, but one ounce of Maſtich,) Rofin, Shoomakers Pitch, 
per. of each an ounce: Common Varniſh, half an ounce: melting 
then the Wax in an Earthen Pot, put in the other things by degrees, 
here. WY bich eben well mixed, make it up into Balls or Rouls, and keep 


r 
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— 


. — * 
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it from duſt for uſe. 

XVI. Or thus, from Rinebrant. Take Aſphaltum burnt, 
Maſtick, Amber, of each haif an ounce : Virgin Wax, an ounce : 
melt the Wax and mix therewith the former things in Ponder, 
then make it into Balls or Reuls for uſe: when you uſe it, heat not 
the plate too bot, and lay your Black Ground very thin, and the 
White Ground upon it. | 

XVII. To make the prepared Oyl. 

Take Oyl Olive, make it hot in an earthen por, and put in- 
to it a ſufficient quantity of tried Sdeeps Sner ({o much as 
being dropped upon a cold thing, the oy! may be a jiale 
hardened and firm) boil them together for an hour, till they be: 
of a reddiſh colour, leſt they ſhould ſeparate when you uſe 
them. This mixture is to make the fat more liquid, and rot | 
cool ſo faſt, for the far alone would be no ſooner on the pencil, 8 
but it would grow cold; and be ſure to pui iu more oy in x 
Winter than in Summer. | 

XVIII. To make the Aqua forts. 
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Take diſtilled White-wine Vinegar three pints ; Sal-Armo-. « |} 
niack, Bay-ſalr, of each fix ounces ; Verdigreaſe four ounces. 
re Pur all together into a large well glazed earthen - pot (that F 
ne they may not boil over) cover the por cloſe, and put iron a * | | 
be quick fire, and let -it ſpeedily boil two or three great walms | 
4 and no more ; when it is ready to boil, uncover the pot, aud 
be ſtir it ſometimes v-ith a ſtick, taking heed that it boil not 1 
4 over; having boiled, take it from the fire, and let it cool, þ 
f. being cloſe covered, and when it is cold, put it into a Glaſs bot- il 
it tle with a Glaſs Ropple : If it be roo firong in Etching, 1 
| r*pr it with a glaſs or two of the lame Vinegar you made 
12 it of. | ; 


ſe XIX. There is another ſort of Aqua forts, which is called 
Common, which is exhibited in our Pharmacopeia Londinenſie 
4 & Doron. Medicum. But becauſe thoſe Boaks may not be in | 
, every mans band, we will here inſert it; it is thus : Take dri-- '\ 
ed Vitriol two popnd, Salt-perer, ore pound, mix them and | 
1 diſtil by a Retort. in open fire by degrees. | 
; XX. To make the Etching Needles. | | 
F — =O Chooſe 
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Chooſe Needles of ſeveral ſizes ſuch as will break without 
bending, and of a fine grain; then take good round ſticks of 
firm wood (not apt to ſplit) abou: fix inches long, and as thick 
as a large Gooſe qaill, at the ends of which fix your Needles, 
ſo thatthey may ſtand out of the ſticks about a quarter of an 
inch or ſomething more. You ought to have twenty Needles 
at leaſt ; which you may fix in ſuch (ticks, as to have a pen- 
cil at the other end. | | 

XXI. To whet the points of the Needles with the Oyl. ſtone. 

If you would have them wherted round, you. muſt wher 
their points ſhort upon the Oyl-ſtone (not as ſowing Needles 
are) turning them round whilſt you wherthem, as Turners 
do. If you wher them ſloping, firſt make them blunt upon 
the Oyl-ſtone, then holding them firm and ſteady, whet them 
ſloping upon one fide only, till they come to a ſhort and 
ronrdiſh oval. 

XXII. The bruſh pencil is to cleanſe the work, wipe of 
duſt, and to ſtrike the colours even over the ground or var- 
niſh, when laid upon the plate. 

XXIII. The burniſher is a well hardened piece of ſteel 
ſomewhat roundiſh at the end. Its uſes are what we bare 
ſpoken at the ſixth Section of the firſt Chapter, and the third 
Section of tbe ſecond Chapter. 

XXIV. The Scraper is one of the. Inſtruments fitted for 
clearing the plate of all deep ſcratches or ſtroaks which the 
burniſher will not take away; you are firſt ro ſcrape them out 
with the ſcraper, (carrying your hand evenly, that you make 
not more rk) aud then afterwards to burniſh upon what you 
bave ſcraped. : 

XXV. The C:mpaſſes are chiefly of uſe ra meaſure a di- 
farce, or ſtrike a Circle, or ſame part or portion of a Circle, 
where you deſire your work to be exact. 

XXVI. The Ruler is of ſervice chietly, to draw all the 
fraight hatches or lines of your defiga, upon plate; or, to 
mark our diftances upon a fraignt line. 

XXVII. The Stife is uf d ro draw through all the outmaſt 
Lines or Circumferences of the Print, Pattern, or Drawing, 
which vou Etch aſter. . 

XXVIII. To make the Frame and Trough. 

The Frame is an entire board, about whoſe top and fides 


is faſtened a ledge two inches broad, ro keep the Aqua forts - 
from running off from the fides when you pour. it on; the 
lower end of this board muit be placed in the Travgh, n 

; opiny 
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foping againſt a wall or ſome other thing, wherein you muſt 
fix ſeveral pegs of wood to reft the plate upon. | 
XXIX. The Trough is made ot a firm piece of Elm or 
Iles, WM Oak fer upon four legs, whole hollow is four inches wide; 
an and ſo long as may beſt fit your uſe: the bollow muſt be 
dies bomething deeper in the middle, tbat the water ruoning 
en- thicher may fall through a hole (there made for that purpole} 
into an earthen pan well Leaded. The inſide of thu board 
and trough muſt be covered over with a thick oy colour, eo hinder 

ver WF the Aqua fortis from eating vr rotting the board. 
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e way and manner of uſing the Hard Uarniſþ. 


|. Axing well beat the poliſhed plate over a Chafing diſh 
el = of coals, take ſome of the firſt varniſh with a litile 
ſtick, and put a dropot it vn the top of your floger, with which 

d lightly touch the plate at equal diſtances, laying on the var- 
nilh equaily, and heating the plate again as it grows cold; 
keeping it carefutly from duſt or filth ; then with the ball of 
your thumb tap it upon the plate; {till wiping your hand oyer 
all, to make it more ſmooth and cqual. 

And here beware that neither the varniſh} be too thick upon 
the p/ate, nor your land ſweaty. a 

IL Then take a great lighted candle burning clear, with a 
hort ſnuff, (placing the corner of the plate againſt a wall) bold 
the varniſhed fide downward over the candle, as clole as you 
can, ſo it touch nor tbe yarniſh, guiding the flame all over, till 
i is all perfectly black, which you mult keep from duſt or 
filth till it is dry. 

II]. Over a fire of Charcoals bang the varniſhed plate to 
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lmoak abates, take away the plate, and with a pointed ſtick 
(cratch near the fide thereof, and if the varniſh eably comes 
off, bang it over the fire again a little, ſo long till the varnifh 


kt it Cool, 
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dry with the varniſh upwards, which will ſmoak; when the 


will not too eaſily come off; then take it from the fire and 
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| If the varniſh ſhould be too bard, caſt cold water on the back 


ſide of the plate to cool it, that the beat may not make it too hard 


and brittle. This done, | 

IV. Place it upon a low desk, or ſome ſuch like thing, 
and cover that part which you do not work on, with a ſheer 
of fine white paper, and over that a ſheer of brown paper, on 
which may reſt your band, ro keep it from the varniſh. 

V. If you ule a ruler, lay ſome part of it upon the paper, 


that ir may not rub off the varniſh ; and have an eſpecial care, 


that no duſt or filth get in between the paper and the varniſh 
for that will hurt it. | | 
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EH IX. 


The way and manner of Etching. 


J. 1 .makipg lines or hatches, ſome bigger, ſome leſſer, 
ſtraight or crooked, you muſt uſe ſeveral ſorts of 
Needles, bigger or leſſer, as the work requires. 

II. The great lines are made by leaning bard onthe 
Needle; its point being ſhort and thick, (bur a round point 
will not cut the varniſh clear: ) or by making divers lines; 
or batches, one very cloſe to another, and then by paſſing over 
them again with a thicker needle ; or by making them with 
an indifferent large needle, and letting the Aqua forts lie ibe 
longer rhereon, 

The beſt Needles for ths work are ſuch as are whet ſloping 
with an oval, becauſe their ſides will cut that which the round 
ones will not, a 

III. If your lines or batches ought to be of an equal thick- 
neſs from end to end, lean on ibe needle with an equal force; 
leaning lightly where you would have the lines or ſtroaks 
fine or ſmall ; and more heavy where you would have the 
lines appear deep or large; thereby the needle may bave 


ſome Impreſſion in the Copper. 


IV. If your lines or hatches be too ſmall, paſs over them 
a gain with a ſhort round point, of ſuch a bigneſs as you wovld 
ba ve the line of, leaning ſtrongly where you would have the 
line deep. ; AL x 
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V. The manner of holding the needle with oval points 


(which are moſt proper to make large and deep ftroaks) is 


much like that of a pen, only the flat fide wherred is uſually 
beld towards the thumb: but they may be uſed with th 
face of the oval turned toward · the middle finger. ts 

VI. If you would end with-a fineftroak, you ought to do 
that with a very fine needle. - 

VII. In ufing the oval points, hold them as upright and 
firaight in your band as you can, ftriking your ſtroaks firm- 
ly and freely, for that will add much 1o their beauty and 
clearneſs. - 

VIII. In Landskips, in places fartheſt from the ſigbt, 
25 alſo neareft the light, uſe a very flender point, lean- 
ing ſo lightly with your hand as to wake a {mall faint 
ſroak | 


oak. 
IX. In working be careful to bruſh off all the-duſt which 
you work off With the needles. 


X. But this you are to obſerve, that you be able to copy 


iy Drawing or print exactly, and to draw after good heads 


of Plaſter, or Figures, according to your own fancy, and 
Skilfal in ſhadowing every thing exactly according to art: 
And therefore when you imitate Plaſter, be ſure to rake the 
true out- lines or circumferences, and taking notice how the 
ſhadow falls, rodo it very faint and ſoft as the defign re- 
uires. 

5 XI. Therefore it is convenient that you be able to hatch 
with the Pen, exactly after good Prints or Copies, and when 
yc2 can perfectly do that, and draw after Plaſter, then 
io imĩtate the life ; bur before you draw after the life, you 
muſt be very exact and true in your out-lines or circumfe- 
rences. 

XII. Now to take the outmoſt lines in any Draw- 
ing or Print, upon the ground of the plate, you muſt ſcrape 
2 little white lead upon the back fide of it, then take 
a feather, and rub it over every where alike, ad ſhake 
off that which remains looſe. This done, take the print 
and lay it upon the Plate, on that fide the ground 
is, and faſten the four corners thereof ro the plate with 


little ſoft Wax: and take the Stift, and draw upon 


the Print all the outmoſt lines or circumferences exactly; 
which done, rake off the print from the plate, and all 
the ſame out- lines and circumferences ; which you drew upon 
the print with the Stiſt, will 8 found upoa the 4 | 
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XIII. Then obſerve exactly how your original or pattern 
is ſhadowed, and how clole tbe hatches joyn, how they are 
laid, and wbich way the light falls or comes in: and be ſure 
to make the light to tall all one way; if ihe light falls fide- 
ways in the Print; you muſt batch the other fide darkett 
which is fartbeſt from the light, and ſo place your ligbrs alto- 
gether on one fide, and not confuledly, part on one ſide, and 
part on another, 

XIV. Obſerve how cloſe all the heicken joyn, how they 
incline, and which way they twiſt and wind; which follow 
as exactly as poſſibly you can: but before you begin to Hatch 
or ſhadow, you muit be ſure to draw all the outmoſt lines 
with a Needle vpon the ground as artificially as you can, 
which ſhadow with your Needles of ſeveral forts according to 
your Original. 

XV. When you are to make a broad ſttpak, then break 
off the pointof your Needle, and w het it oe the oyl ſtone, 
four ſquate till it comes co'a point ; if you batch fine ſtrokes 
then you muſt uſe fine pointed Needles: if middle fzed 
ſtrokes, then break off the point of a middle fized Needle, 
and het it as aforeſaid ; and ſo in like manner according to 
all the fizes : but ſome Artiſts, in making a bold or broad- 
ſtroke, hatch it firſt fine, and ſo by degrees make it 


broader. 
Etching Land Slips. 

XVI. When you etch Land-skips, batch that which is 
neateſt to the eye darkeſt, and ſo let it looſe or decline iu 
ſhadows by degrees, making that which is fartheſt eff 
ſainteſt. 

XVII. The ſame thing you muſt obſerve in etching of 

the sky. For that which is neareſt ro the eye, muſt be dark- 
eſt ſhadowed, but ia general as faint and ſoft as may be, 
looſing it ſelf by degrees as is before directed ; and the near- 
er the sky comes to the ground, the more it muſt looſe and 
be fainter: when they both meet as it were rogether, the 
sky muſt be quite loft, 
XVHI. When you have karched i it as cently as you can 
poſſible with your Needles, after the Print or Drawing, then 
compare them exactly rogether, that you may ſupply any de- 
fect. or mend what is done amiſs. 

XIX. In erching a piece of PerſpeQive after a Draught ot 
Print beware of Perfection at a diſtance, and be ſure to 
ſhadow that which is neareſt to the eye, * 3 
b rongelt, 
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n grongeſt, and the farther from the eye, it muſt decline in 
ae jengtb, breadth, and heighth according to Art and Proportt̃- 
ure W on ; letting the ſhadows looſe, and grow fainter and fainter, 
de- gradatim, till rhey are nearly loſt, - 
eſt Et bing or Engraving of Letters. 2 
to- XX. Screw the Copper plate (being fit for etching, by 
ind done of irs corners) to a hand Vice, which hold over a Char- 
coal fice till it be warm: then takea piece of Virgin Wax, 
bey MW and rub it all over the plate, until it is covet ed every where 


rc XXI. This done, take a ſtiff Ducks-wing feather (net 
nes rufled) and therewith drive the Wax even and ſmooth, every 
an, WW where alike, and ſ let it coll. | 
ol XXII. Then write the Leiters or Hand, which you intend 
to put upon the plate, on a piece of Paper with ungum'd 
ak lok : this paper thus written, lay with the ritten fide down- 
ne, wards, upon the'waxed plate, and faſten the four corners 
Ks WF with a littie ſoſt Wax; the, writing being ſo placed chat the 


zed lines may tun ſtraight. \ 124 SR 456 CW 2 ' . 
2 XXIII. Then take a Dogs tootb, and rab the pa- 


per all over with it, not miſſing any place; which done 

take off the Paper from the plate, 0. vol all che letter 
2 2 you wrote on the papers be left exactiy upon the 
XXV, Take now Stift, and draw all the letters through 


* the Wax upon the plate, and take a linnen rag, or Pencil 
1 bruſh, with which cleanſe the work from the looſe Wax 5 
fo will all the letters be drawn upon the Copper, _ 

XXV. This, if you pour upon it good Aqua forts, will 

"a be erched : but if you take away all the Wax, you may better 

5 and more commendably perform it by Graving, with 

na good Gravers well ground, and made ſharp towards the 

_ B then wherted. very ſmooth and ſharp upon a good 
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. Of ſong the Aqua fortis. 


I. IF there be any ſtroaks which you would not have the 
| Aqua forty eat into; or any places where the varniſh js 
rubbed off, melt ſome prepared Oyl, and with a pencil,cover 
thole places pretty thick, 

II. Tben rake a braſh pencil, or rag, and dip it in the pre- 
pared oyl, and rub the bak - ſide of the plate all over, that the 
Aua forts may not hurt it, if by chance any ſhould fall 

thereon. e e ee | | 

III. Before you put Aqua forts to the plate, gently wart 
or dry the plate by a fite to dry up the humidity, which it 
might contract by reaſon of the Air; and to prevent ibe 
— up the varniſh upon the firſt pouring the Aqua forts 
thereon, YT BEAR +0. 

IV. Place the plate by the 12th. Section of the 7th. Chap 

ter of this Book, and with the Aqua forts in an earthen pot 
pour upon the plate, beginning at the top, ſo moving your 
hand that it may run all over the plate, which do for eight 
or ten times: then turn it corner-wiſe, and pour the Aqua 
Forty on it that way ten or twelve times; and then turn it a 
gain corner-wiſe the other way, pouring on the Aqua forts 
eight or ten times as before; doing thus ſeveral times for 
the ſpace of half a quarter of an hour or more, according to the 
ſtrength of the water, and nature of the Copper. 

For there muſt be leſs time allowed to hard and brittle Copper 
for pouring on the Aqua fortis, bur more to the ſoft. 

v. Bat you muſt have ſpecial regard to caſt on the Aqua fu 
ts as occaſion ſhall require, and as the work is; caſting it 
on at ſeveral times, and on ſeveral places; where you would 
have ir very deep, often; where leſs deep, fewer times: 
where light, leſs yet; where lighter, leſſer yet: and where 
ſo light as it can ſcarcely be ſeen, once or twice: waſhit 
with water, and cover it where you would have 1 
lighter. 
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11. Having thus covered your plates as occaſion requires; 
forthe ſecond time, place the plate on the frame as aforeſaid, 
ind pour on it your Aqua forts for a full half hour. 

VII. Then waſh it with water, and dry it, covering the 
places which require lightneſs or faintneſs (that they may 
be proportionable to the deſign) then pour on the Aqua fores 
for the laſt time more or leſs according to the nature of 
your work, and the deepneſs that it requires. - ooo 

VIIL You may rub off the varniſh or ground, as occafion 
in your work requires with a Charcoal, ro lee whether the 
water hath eaten deep enough; by which you may judge 
of the ſpace of time, that you are after ro imploy in pouring 
on the Aqua forts, in the works you will ha ve to do, which 
if the ſhadows require much depth, or ought to be very black, 
the water ought to be poured on fat the leaft time) for an 
hour or better; yet know, no certain rule of time can be limited 


for ths. 
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CHAP. XI. 


— — 


Of Finiſhing the work, 


L ALE the former operations being done, waſh the plate 
with fair water; and put it wet upon the fire, till 
the mixture be well melred, and then wipe it very clean on 
both ſides with a linnen cloth, till you have cleanſed it of all 
the mixture, | | ; 
IL Take Charcoal of Willow, take off the rind of ir, and 
putting fair water on the plate, rab it with the Charcoal, 
u if you were to poliſh it, and it will take off the 
varniſh, | | 

Where note, that the Coal muſt be free from all knots and 
roughneſs, and that no ſand or filth fall upon the plate. 

III Take ordinary Aqua forts, to which add two third 
parts of water, and with ſome linnen rags dipped therein 
rub the plate all over, ſowill you take away its di ing, 
and recover its former beauty. 

IV. Then take dry linnen rags, and wipe the plate ſo as 
o take off all the aforeſaid water, and then bolding it a lit- 


tle to the fire, put upon it a little Oyl Olive, and with 2 
G 3 piece 
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piece of an old Beaver rolled up, rub the plate well all over 
and laftly, wipe it well with a dry cloath. 

V. Then if any places need touching with the Graver, a 
ſometimes it happens, eſpecially where it is to be very deep 
or black, perfect them with care; which done, the plate is 
ready for the Rolling-Preſs; 


2 
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CHAP. XII. 


— 


The way of uſing the ſoft Varniſh. 


. T plate being prepared by cleanſing it with a Char- 

coal and clean water, waſh it well and dry it, then 
with fine white Chalk ſcraped and a fine rag, rub it well oyer, 
not touching it with your fingers. 

II. Lay down you plate over a Chafing-diſh of ſma!l-coal, 
yer ſo as the fire may have air; then take the ground or (oft 
varniſh (it being tied up in a fine rag) and rub ir up and down 
the Copper, ſo as it may ſufficiemly cover it, (not tco thin 
nor too thick: / then take a ſtiff Ducks feather, and ſmootbir 
as well as poſſibly you can all one way, and then crols it till 
it lie yery well. 

But you muſt take heed that the plate be not too hot, for if it 
lie till the ground ſmoak, the moiſture will be dried up, and that 
will ſpoil the work, andmake the ground break or fly up. 

III. Then grind ſome Ceruſe or White-lead with Gum: 
water, ſo that it may be of a convenient thickneſs to ſpread 
on the Copper; and with a large pencil, or ſmall bruſh, 
ſtrike the plate croſs over, twice or thrice till ir is ſmooth 3 and 
then with a larger bruſh (made of Squirrelstails) gently ſmooth 
the white, and then let it lie till it is dry. 

IV. or you may black the varniſh with a candle, as we 
taught at the Second Section of the Eightb-Chaprer, and iben 
if it be cold, warm ir over the fire, till the varniſh begin 
melt, that the ſmoak may melt into the ground, ſo that you 
rub it not off with your hand, 
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The way of Etching upon ile ſeſt Varniſh. 


[ 1 way of Etching is the ſame with that in the hard 
varniſh, only you mutt be careful not to hurt your 
yarniſh, which you may do by placing on the ſides of your 
plate ewo little boards, and laying croſs over them another 
thin one, ſo as that it may not touch the plate, on which you 
maſt reſt your hand whilſt you work. | 
ar» II. Then place the plate on a Desk (if you ſo pleaſe) for by 
en MF that means the ſuperfluous matter will fall away of it ſelf. 
er, III. But if you have any deſign to transfer upon the plate 
from any Copy or Print, ſcrape on the backſide theteof ſome 
al, ted Chalk all over; then go over that, by ſcraping lome ſoft 
oft WM Charcoal, till ir mingle with the Chalk; and with a large 
vn ftitf pencil rub it alt over till it be fine and even, and ſo lay 
in WF down the defign upon the plate: with a blunt Needle draw 
It over the out ſtroaks: and ax you work, you need not ſcratch hard 
ul WF into the Copper, only ſo as you may ſee the Needle go through the 
my to the Copper, 

IV. Always be ſarewhen you leave the work, to wrap 
« the plate up in Paper, to keep it from hurt, and corrupting in 

the air, which may dry the varniſh : and in Winter time 
„ WF wrap tbe plate up ina piece of Woollen, as well as paper, for 
if the froſt ger to ir, it will cauſe the Varniſh to riſe from the 
Copper in the eating, | 
An inconveniency alſo will accrew, by letting the Varmiſh lie 
too long upon the Plate before the work is finiſhed; for three 
or four months will conſume the moiſture and ſo ſpoil all. 

V. The marking of the deſigu upon the ſoft varniſh, is 

beſt done with Black- lead or Chalk, if the ground is white ; 
but with red Chalk, if the ground is black. 
VL Having Graved what you intend upon the varniſh.take 
fair water, à little warm, and caft it upon the Plate; 
and then with a ſoft clean Spunge, rub upon the White - lead 
to moiſten ir all over; and then waſh the plate to take away 
the whiting, and dry it. 
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VII. Oc Laftly, with Aqua forts mixed with fair water, 
waſh it all over, and by this means you may take away the 


Whiting, which then waſh with common water and V. Laſt 

dry it; and thus have you the plate prepared for the half w_ -— 
, te 

Aqua forts. ar? hr 

— - — — deeper 3 ſo 

the prepar 
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Of uſing the Aqua fortis, and finiſhing the Wark, gay — 

| | | Oliv 

I. PO. ſoſt wax fred or green) round the brims of the roach it \ 


plate, (being firſt drawn into a long flender roul or 
ſtring, and let it be raiſed above the varniſh about half 1 
Barley Corns length ; ſo that placing the plate level, the wi 
ter being poured upon the plate may by tbis means be retained. 
Bur that you may be ſure that the Aqua forts ſhall not run out, 
you mult take a knife and hear it in the fire, and ſear the wir 
round about under the plate, very cloſe : and be ſure to faften 
the Wax as near to the edges of the plate, as you can con- 
veniently. This done, 

II. Take fingle or common Aqua forrs fix ounces, com- 
mon water two ounces; mix them, and pour it gently upon 
the plate, ſo that it may cover it fully all over; ſo will the 
ſtronger batchings be full of bubbles, while the fainter will ap- 
pear clear for a while, not making any ſudden operation: 
ro >the view. | | 

Note, to weaken the Aqua fortis, you may alſo mix it wit 
Vinegar, or a little of that Aqua fortis which has been uſed for 


merly : for if your liquor be too ſtrong, it will make the work ver) 
hard, and ſometimes make the ground to break up. The deeper 
the Aqua fortis lies, the harder it will eat. 


III. When you perceive the water to operate a ſmall time, 


pour it off into® a glazed earthen diſh, keeping it to uſe with 
ſome other, and throw fair water upon the plate, to waſh r 
way the Aqua forts, then dry the plate. | 

IV. And where you would have the Cut to be faiat,tender 


or ſweet, cover it with the prepared Oyl, and then cover the 
Plate again with Aqua forts as before, leaving it en for 


eight or ten minutes, or longer: then put off the Aqua forts 1 
tore, walking and drying the plate, and covering wich the 


prepared 
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xrepared Oyl other places which you would not have ſo deep 
1 the reſt. 

V. Laſtly, put on the Aqua fortis again, for the ſpace of 
half an hour (more or leſs) and then pour it off, waſhing tbe 

ce With fair water as before, | | 

VI. As you would have your lines or ſtreaks to be deeper and 
deeper, ſo cover the ſweeter or fainter parts by degrees with 
the prepared Oyl, that the Aqua fortis may lie the longer on 
the deep ftroaks. Then, 

VII. Take off the border of wax, and heat the plate, ſo 
that the Oyl and varniſh may throughly melt; which wipe 
away well with a linnen cloth: then rub the plate over with 
Oyl Olive, and a piece of an old Beaver roll'd up, which done, 
touch it with the Graver where need is. 

VIII. Bur if any thing be (at laſt) forgotten; then rub the 
plare aforeſaid with crums of bread, ſo well that no filth or 
oy! remain upon the plate. 

IX. Then heat the Plare upon a Charcoal fire, and ſpread 
the ſofr varniſh with a featber upon it (as before) ſo that the 
batchings may be filled with varniſh ; black it, and then touch 
it over again, or add wbat you intend. 

X. Let your hatchings be made by means of the Needles, 
according as the manner of the Work ſhall require, being care- 
fal before you put on the Aqua forts, to cover the firſt gra- 
ving on the Plate with the prepared Oyl, (left the varniſh 
ſhould not have covered all over :) then cauſe the Aqua forts 
ro eat into the work; and laſtly cleanſe the Plate as 
before, | 
XI. Your plate being cleanſed, if you perceive that the 

Aqua forts has not eaten as deep in ſome places, as it ſhould 
have done, you muſt help thoſe defects with a Graver. 


XII. To know when the Aqua forts has eat deep enough 


afrer ir has layen a quarter or half an bour, pour off tbe 
Aqua Fortis from the Plate into a Glaſs, waſh it with a little 
fair water, and with a knife ſcrape off a little bir of the ground, 
where it is hatcht, and may be leaſt prejudicial to your 
work; and if you find it not deep enough, cover the bare 
place of your Plate with yous prepared Oyl, and put the 4% 
En * * it again, letting it lye till yon think it deep 

ugh. | 
XIII. Or mix it with ſome new Aqua forts, if you think 
what yon have uſed to be too weak ; by many Tryals and 
KAice, you will at length come to a certainty. 
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XIV. Or you may make the Tryal upon a waſte piece of The natu 
Copper rudely hatched ; pouring the Aqua forts both upon ¶ (@ves : the 
the Plate, and that ar one and the ſame time: after a ſuffici- louts. 
ent ſeaſon, with a knife take off a little piece of the ground V1. The 
from the waſte piece of Copper where it is hatched, and if ir little Gia) 
be not deep enough, cover it again with your prepared Oyl, ants, Whic 
and make a new Tryal, and ſo proceed on, till you find the VII. C 
Aqua fortis has eaten deeep enough. not dividit 
XV. Obſerve to waſh the Plate with a little fair water, before a readinel: 
yon warm it, for otherwife,the Aqua fortis will tain the Plate. lour. 
XVI. If the ground be broken up in any place, put off 
the Aqua fortis from the Plate, waſh it with fair water, and — 


cover it with your prepared Oyl, then ponr on the Agua 
forts again, thus will you preſerye your Plate from 
injury. 

n. To make your Aqua forth work harder or ſofter, 
you muſt cover thoſe places of your Plate which you would 
have to be faint (after that the Aqua fortis.bas been once 
poured off your Plate) with your prepared Oyl, which Oy! 
you . muſt uſe by degrees, as you would have your work 
fainter : this in Etching Landskips you will find neceſſary, for 
that they muſt loſe and ftand at a diſtance. gradatim. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of Liuning, and the Materials thereof. 


\ 
I Leis is an Art whereby in water Colours, we ſtrire 
to reſemble Nature in every thing to the Liſe. 

II. The Inftraments and Materials thereof are chiefly thele, 
1. Gum. 2. Colours. 3. Liquid Gold and Silver. 4. The Grind- 
fone and Muller. 5. Pencils. 6. Tables to Limn «in, 7. Little 
Glaſſes, or Horeſmuſcle-ſhels. . 

III. The Gums are chiefly theſe four, Gum-Arabick' 
Gum-Lake, Gum-Hedera, Gum-Armoniack, 

IV. The principal Colours ate theſe ſeven, White, Black, 
Red, Green, Tellow, Blue, Brown : out of which are made mixt 
or compound Colours, | | 

V. The LiquidGold and Silver is either natural or ar- 
nificial. e The 
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The natural is that which is produced of the Metals them- 


elves : the artificial is that which is formed of other co- 


jours. 
VI. The Grindſtone, Muler, Pencils, Tables, and Shells, or 


little Glaſſes, are only the neceſſary inſtruments and atrend- 
ants, which belong to tbe practice of Limning. 

VII. Cbuſe ſach Pencils as are clear and ſharp pointed, 
not dividing into paris: of theſe you mult bave maby in 
a readinels, a ſeveral Pencil at leaſt, for every ſeveral Co- 
lour, 


n 


CHAP, XVI. 
Of the Gums, and their ſe, 


J. 1 He chief of all is Gum Arabick, that which is white, 
1 clear and britile; the Gum- water of it is made 
$, 

Tale Gum-Arabick, bruiſe it and tye it up in a fine clean 
linnen cloath, and put it into a convenient quantity of pure 
ſpring- water, in a glaſs or earthen. veſſel ; letting the Gum re- 
main there till it is diſſolved; which done, if the water is not 
ſti f enough, put more Gum into the cloath ; but if too ſtiff, add 
more water: of which Gum-water have two ſorts by you, 
the one ſtrong, the other weak; of which you may make 2 
third at pleaſure. 

II. But if you be where Gum-Arabick is not to be got, 
you may inſtead of that uſe the preparation of Sheeps leather 
or parchment following: . 

Take of the ſhreds of white Sheep-Skins (which are to be bad, 
plentifully at Glovers) or elſe of parchments, one pound ; Conduit 
or running water two quarts,boil it to a thin gelly, then ſtrain 
it whilſt bot through a fine ſtrainer, and ſo uſe it. 

III. Gum-Lake, it is made of whites of Eggs beaten and 
firained a pint, Honey, Gum-Hedera, of each two Drams, 
ſtrong wort four ſpoonfuls, mix them, and ſtrain them with 
2 piece of ſpunge till they run like a clear Oyl, which keep 
ina clean veſſel till ir grows hard. 08 

This Gum will diſſolve in water like Gum-Arabick, of which 
Sum mater is mage inlike manner; it is a good ordinary varniſh 
mn TT IV. 
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IV. Gum-Hedera, or Gum of Ivy; it is gotten out 
Ivy ; by curting with an Axe a great branch thereof, climbing 
upon an Q.k-tree, and bruiſing the ends of it with the bead 
of the Axe; at a Months end, or thereabouts, you may tab 
from it a very clear, and pure fine Gum, like Oyl. 

V. Ir i good to put into Gold-ſize and other Colours, for theſ 
three reaſons: 1. It abates the ill ſcent of the ſize + 2. It wil 
pre vent bubbles in Gold ſize and other Colours: 3. Laſtly, 1 
takes away] the fat and clammineſs of Colours :beſides which it i; 
of uſe in making Pomanders. 

VI. Gum Amoniacum, It is a Foreign Gum, and ought 
to be bought (trained. Grind it very fine with juice of Gar- 
lick and a little Gum-Arabick water, ſo that it may not be 
too thick, but that you may write with it what you will, 

VII When you uſe it, draw what you will with it, and let it 
dry, and when you gild upon it, cut your Gold or Silver to the 
faſhion which you drew with the ſize or gum, then breath upm 
the ſize and lay the Gold upon it gently taken up, which preſs down 
hard with a piece of wool ; and then let it well dry; being dryed, 
with a fine li nnen cloth ſtrike off the looſe Gold; ſo will what 
was drawn be fairly gilded if it were as fine as 4 hair : it is called 


Gold-Armontack. 
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Of the Seven Colours in General. 


I. THE chief Whites are theſe, Spodium, Ceruſe, White- 
lead, Spaniſh-white, Egg-ſhells burnt. 

II. This Colour is called in Greek a8vxo of xevary, video 
to lee, becauſe ASUXoTH's Gr Naxpraxov 5 ges, whiteneſs (as 
Ariſtctle (aid) is the object of fight,in Latin Albus, from whence 
the A/ps had their name, by reaſon of their continual white- 
neſs with Snow. . 48 | 
III. The Spaniſb-white is thus made. Take fine Chalk 

three ounces, Alum one ounee, grind them together with fair 
water till it be like pap; roul it up into balls, which dry 
leiſurely : then pur them intb the fire till they are red hot; 
take them out, and let them cool: it 7s the beſt white of all, 
to garniſh with, being ground with weak Gum water, 1 
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out of IV. The chief Blacks are theſe, Haris-born burnr, Ivory 

nbing burar, Cherry-ſtones burnt, Lamp black, Charcoal, Sea-coal, 

bead MW Verditer burnt, Mummy burnt. 

tab V. Black, in Latin Niger, is ſo called from the Greek word 
rexe3s, which ſignifies dead, becauſe putrefied and dead things are 

" theſ generally of that colour, Lamp- black is the ſmoak, of a Link, 

* wil Bi Torch, or Lamp gathered together. 

„ 1 VI. The chief Reds are theſe, Carmine, Vermilion, Red- 

11 BY lead, Indian-lake, native Cinnabar, Red-Oker , Vellow- 
Oker burnt, Indian Red. 

VII. It is called in Latin Ruber agg Thy potiy 2 corgiei bus 
vel grans mali punici; from the Rinds or Seeds of Pome» 
grantes, as Scaliger ſaith. | 

VIII. The chief Greens are theſe, Green Bice, Green Pink, 
Verdigriſe, Verditer, Sapgreen, Pink mixt with Bice. 

IX. This Colour is called in Latin Virids from Vires : in 
Greek yawggy 4 A, Graſs or Green Herb, which is of this 
Colour. | 

X. The chief 7e//ows are theſe, Orpiment, Maſticot deep 


Engliſh-Oker, Roman-Oker, Gall-Rone. 

XI. This Colour is called in Latin Flavus, Luteus, in Greek 
5a dd c, which is Homer's Epithete for Mene/aus, where he calls 
bim Z2p05 Mere ?- 


XII. The chief Blews are Ultramarine, Indico, Smalt, 


Blue Bice. 
XIII. This colour is called in Latin Cernlew , in Greek 


d- A KvdyQOr, the name of a ſtone which yields Ultra- 
marine. 


XIV. The chief Browns are Umber, Spaniſh-brown, Co- 


lens Earth, Gallftone, ruſt of Iron, Mummy. Ir is called in 
Latin Fuſcu, quaſi gas gu dH » from darkning the Light, 
in Greek gabe. LS 2 
XV. This is to be noted, that of the aforenamed colours, 
Vermillion, Verdigrieſe,Orpiment and ſome others are too courſe 
and gritty to be uſed in water Colours; unleſs they be purified 
and prepared. | | | 
XVI. And Turnſole, Litmoſe blue, Reſet, Braſil, Logwood, and 
Saffr 0n, are more fir for waſhing Pr ints, than Curious limniag. 


CHAP, 


and light, Saffron, Pink-yellow,dark and light, Oker de Luce, 


off, and pour the white water, (being ſtirred afreſh, and a lille 


water, ſtir it as before mentioned, then let it ſettle balf the time 
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colour. 
I, (Ewe, Grind it with glait of Eggs, and it will make FX; Ei 
a very good white. It is too yellow for ſome pnrpols, rather pr 
courſe and griity. * Gum-lak 
II. bite lead, Grind it with a weak water of Gum-lake little C 
and let it ſtand three or four days, after-which if yon mix 

with it Roſet and Vermillion, it makes à fair Carnation. 
III. To make that your Mhite-lead ſhall neither ruſt nor ſhine 
(both which are great faults in the Art of Limnibg) before yu 
grind it lay it in the Sun two or three days, to exhale that grea 
and ſalt matter that poyſons and ſtarves the colour; ſcraping 
away aiſo the outſide that is foul or dirty, which then grind with 
fair Water, or Lavender, or Roſemary water upon a Porplyr,, it is di 
When it n ground have in a readineſs a chalk ſtone, with fur- WM Yellow 
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rows in it, into which furrows put the colour whilſt it # wet, and XIII. 
fo let it dry in the Sun, and it will be very clean and white. deep pr 

IV. Being through dry, let it be waſhrt in this manner. Take it with 
of the former cleanſed Lead a pound, put ut into a haſon of ſpring XIV. 
water, ſtir it a while together tall the water mn all very whit, it witk 


then let is ſtand, and a kind of greaſie ſcum will ariſe, which blu 


ſettled again) into a clean Baſon, leaving the groſſer body at the 
bottom behind (not fit for our purpoſe: ) let this water ſtand an 
hour or two, till it is quite ſettled. __ _ 

V. Then decant the clear water, and put to the ſediment freſp 


it did at firſt, and pour off the white water into another, clean 


 baſon, leaving again the courſer part behind; let this water ſettl, Jou 
and decant away the clear water from it: the remaining Lead decoC 
dry, and then put it up into papers for your uſe. Thas refined XV 
five or ſix times, it will be moſt pure, and beſt for uſe. Verd 
VI. When you have occafion for it, ſpread a little of it gum- 
about a ſhell with your finger, and temper it with Gum-water. Ml 
In the ſame manner muſt Ceruſe be waſhed. Obſerve alſo in m my 
grinding of White, that you griad it not too much, left ir prove r 
greaſy or Oyly, or of a dirty colour. | in th 


VII. 
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VII. Spaniſh-whire, It is the beſt white of all, io garniſh with, 
ound with Gum- water. 
5 4 — Lamp-black, ground with Gum- water, it makes a 
—_— | | 
IX. Vermilion, Grind it with the glair of an Egg, and in 
the grinding put a little clarified honey, to make its colour 
bright and perfect. Native Cinnabar is better and a bricker 
colour. | 
X Cinnabar-lake, it makes a deep and beautiful red, or 
rather purple, almoſt like unto a Red-roſe, Grind it with 
Gum-lake and Turnſole-water : if you will have it light, add 
a little Ceruſe, and it will make it a bright Crimſon ; if to 
Diaper, add only Turnfole water. , | 

XI. Red lead, Grind it with ſome Saffron, and Riff Gum- 
lake; for the Saffron makes it orient, and of a Marigold 
colour. | | 

XII. Turnſole, Lay it in a Sawcer of Vinegar,and ſet it over 
a Chafing-diſh of coals ; ler ir boil,then rake ir off, and wring 
it into a ſhell, adding a little Gum-Arabick, let it ſtand till 
it is diſſolved: It is good to ſhadow Carnation, and all 
Yellows. 

XIII. Roſer, Grind it wich Brazil- water, and it will make a4 
deep purple: put Ceruſe to it, and it will be lighter ; grind 
it with Lirmoſe, and it will make a fair Violet. 

VV. Spaniſh-brown, Grind it with Brazil-water : mingle 
it with Ceruſe, and it makes a horſe-fleſh Colour. Ir x nor fo 
brizh and lively as Indian Red. 

XV. Bole- Armoniack, It is à faint colour; its chief uſe it, 
in making ſze for burniſh'd gold. 

XVI. Green-bice. Order it as you do Blue bice ; when it is 
moiſt, and not through dry, you may Diaper upon it with the 
water of deep green. 

WII. Verdigriſe, Grind it with juyce of Rue, and a little 
weak Gumwater, and you will have a moſt pure green: if 
you will Diaper with it, grind it with Lye of Rue (or elle the 
decoction thereof) and there will be a boary green. | 

XVIN. Diaper upon Verdigriſe green with Sap-green : alſo 
Verdigriſe ground with white Tartat, and then tempered with 
gum-warer, gives a moſt perfect green. 

XIX Its extreamly courſe unleſs it be purified s Thave taught 
in my Doron, lib. 3. cap. 4. Sect. 13. $ 2. Being ſo prepared 
one ounce will be worth Ten of the Courſe, or that which is bought 
in the ſhops, It is done with ſpirit of Vinegar, ER 
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XN. Verditer, grind it with a weak Gum-Arabick water: 

It is the fainceſt green that is, but is good to lay upon black, 
in any kind of Drapery. 
XXI. Sap green; lay it in ſharp Vinegar all night ; put in- 
to ita little Alom to raiſe its colour, and you will have 
good green to Diaper upon other greens. It is 4 ſhining but. 
Fading colour, ule green Pink inſtead of it; for it has neither 
thoſe faults. 

XXII. Orpiment, Arſenicum or Auripigmentum, grind it with 
a ſtiff water of Gum lake, becauſe it is the beſt colour of it 
ſelf, ir will lie upon no green, for all greens, White and Red- 
lead, and Cerule ſtain it: Wherefore you muſt deepen your 
colours ſo that the Orpiment may be bigheſt, and ſo it may + 
gree with all Colours. Ie is of a Venomous property, and ſome of 
it is courſe. 

XXIII. Maſticor, Grind it with a ſmall quantity of Saffra 
in gum-water, and never make it lighter than it is: it will er- 
dure to lie upon all colours and metals. 

XXIV. Saffron, Steep it in glair: it may be ground wit 
Vermilion. 

XXV. Pink: yellow, If you would have it ſad coloured, grind 
it with Saffron; if light, with Cerſue: mix it with weak gum- 
water, and ſo uſe it. 

XXVI. Ober de Luce, grind it with pure Brazil water: 
it makes a paſſing hair coleur ; and is a natural ſhadow for 
gold. Roman Oher is the more glowing of all the Okers. 

XX VII. Umber, It is a more ſad brown colour. Grind it 
with gum-water, or gum-lake ; and lighten it (if you pleaſe) 
with a little Ceruſe and a blade of Saffron; to cleanſe it, 
burn it in a Crucible, then grind it, and it will be good, and 
when you remper it in your ſhell, uſe a dropor two of Onion 
water, and it will preſerve it from crackling. 

XXVIIL Ultramarine, If you would have it deep, grind 
it with Litmoſe-water ; bur if light, with fine Ceruſe audi 
weak Gum-Arabick water. 

XXIX In grinding Ultramarine and other colours, ler od 
your motion be too ſwift, bat grind it gently and flow, be 
cauſe the ſwiftneſs of the motion, cauſeth the ſtones to he, 
which will cauſe your colour to ſtatve or looſe ſomewhat d 
its Luſtre, eſpecially if it be a colour of no great body, 8 
Pink, Indico. Se. 

XXX. Indico, Grind it with water of Gum-Arabick, U 
Ultramarine. 8 

XXXI 
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XXXI. Blue-Bice, Grind it with clean water, as ſmall as 
you can, then put it into a ſhell, and waſh it thus: put as 
much water to it as Will ſill ap the veſſel or ſhell, and fir it 
well, let ir ſtand an hour, and the filch and dirty water caſt 
away; then put in more clean water, do thus fgur or five 
LIMES, | 

XXXII. Ar laſt put in Gum-Arabick water ſomewhat 
weak, that the Bice may fallto the bottom; pour off the 
oum-water, and put more to it, waſh it again, dry it, and mix 
it with weak gum-water (it you would have ir riſe of the 
ame colour) but with a {tiff water of Gum-lake, if you 
would ha ve a moſt perfect blue; if a light blue, grind it 
with a little Cerule ; but if a moſt deep blue, add water of 
Litmoſe. | 

XXXIII. Smale, Grind it with a little fine Rofer, and it 
will make a deep Violet: and by putting in a quantity of 
Cerule, it will make a light Violet. 

XXXIV. Litmoſe-blue, Grind it with Ceruſe : with too 
much Ligmoſe it makes a deep blue; with too much Ce- 
ruſe, a light blew: grind ir with the weak water of Gum- 
Arabick. * 

XXXV. Take fine Litmoſe, cut it in pieces lay it in meal ma- 
ter of Gum-lake for twenty four hours, and jou ſhall have a ma- 
ter of a moſt perfect Azure; with which water you may Diaper 
and Damash upon all other blues, to make them ſhew more fair 
and beautiful. ; 

XXXVI. Orcha!, Grind it with unflak'd Lime and Urine, 
it makes a pure Violet: by putting to more or leſs Lime, you 
may make tbe Violet light or deep as you pleaſe, 

XXVII. Mummy burart, makes a good black: but other- 
wile it is ill conditioned, hard, and will not flow frong the pen- 
cl, you may burn it in a Crucible well lated. 

XXXVINI, Engliſh Ober, It is a yellow colour, and lies 
even in the ſhell, of it {elf : ir is of great ule being well ground, 

AIX. Pink mixed with Bice, It is a good Green, the 
faireſt Pink is beit, well ground aud tempered with blue Bice, 
allowing one quantity of Pink, to three of blue Bice, To deep- 
en this colour in Landskip or Drapery, mix with it a little 
Indico finely ground. Sy 8 

XL. Indi an Lake. It makes a delicate Purple, grind it with 
a little Gum-warer, and when it is ground fine, before you 
put it into the ſhell, mix a little ponder of white Sugar-candy 
„rh it, which will preſerye it from crackling ; then may 

# oh you 
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you ſpread it thinly with your finger about the ſhell 

XLI. Indian Rd. It makes a dark Red, becauſe this colour 
is very courſe, you may ule Umber,and a little Lake tempered 
which is as good. | 

XLII. vo Hack. Grind it with & little white Sugar-can- 
dy, it will preſerve it from crackling out of your lhell: it 
makes a black. 

XLIII. Cherry ſtone. It is burnt in « Crucible (as is tꝰe fe- 
mer, and ſo ground. It is good for Drapery, and for a black 
Sattin. Temper it with a little white, Indian- Lake, and Indico, 
Heightep it with 2.lighrer mixture, deepen it with 1vory 
black; this was Hil/iards way. 

XLIV. Caput mortuum of Vitriol, Firſt grind it well upon a 
Porpbyry; then carefully waſh it, as we bave taught you to 
waſh White-lead in Chap, 18, Sett. 2, aforegoiog; after grind 
it witha weak Gum-lake-water : it mak*s a deep red. or al- 
moſt a purple color. | 

XLV. Obſervations upon ſome of the preceding Colors, and 
fit of REDS. | 4 

1. Vermillion. It is a moſt perfect Scarlet color ; it is ſo 
fine that it needs no grinding, but may be tempered with 
your Finger with Glair or Gum-warter and fo uſed mixt 
with a little yellow Berries, it makes it the lighter and brigh- 
ter Color, and is then principally uſed for Garments. 

XLVI. 2 Red Lead, It is the neareft to an Orange Color; 
and mixt with yellow Berries, it makes a perfect Orange. It 
is ved for Buildings end bigh ways in Landskips, being mixt 
with a little White. It is the only bright Color to ſhadow 
yellow Garments with, to make them ſhew like changeable 
T. ffety, and to color ary light Ground in a Picture and ſeye- 
ral othemuſes, as you fee oc ſion. 

XLVII. 3. Cinnabar Lake. You may ſhadow with it yel- 
low Garments in the darkeſt places, as alſo Vermillion mixt 
with white only, it makes a Sky Color. With white and red 
Lead, 2 Fleſh Colwr ; and is an excellent Color of it ſelſ io 
colour Garmenis with This Color is dear, and therefore 
inſtead thereof, for ordinary uſes, you may uſe Red Ink. thick- 


ned u pon theFire,which will ſerve very well; and beuet 
than Lake, unleſs it be very good, 

XLVIII. 4 Red Ink Ir is made by boyling Brazil in Pour 
der in Vinegar mixt with Beer adding a little Alum to heighten 
rhe Color: boy! it rill ir rafts ſtrong on the Tongue, theo 


ſtrain ir out, and keep it cloſe ſtopt for uſe, If you mix . 
wit 
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with a Fleſh Color, or make a Sky Color thereof, you muſt 
not thicken it. 

XLXIX. Obſervations on BROWN Colors. | 

1. Spaniſh Brown. It isa dirty Brown Color, but of great 
uſe ; as allo to ſhadow Vermillion, ur tay upon a dark Ground 
bebind a Picture. You may ſhadow yellow Berries with it in 
the darkeit places, when you want Lake or thick Red In 
Color not Garments therewith, unleſs it be old Men's Gowns. 

L. 2. Umber. It is a Hair Color, and the beſt and brighi- 
e When it is calcined red hot. But to color any Hare, Horſe, 
Dog, Sc. with it, you muſt not burn it; but for other uſes it 
1s be{t calcined or burnr, as to color Paſts, bodies of Ttees, 
Timber-work, or any dark Ground in a Picture. 

LI. Ule it not in Garments, unleſs in old Men's Gowns, or 
Caps ſtanding together, for that they muſt not be all of a 
Color. But for diſtinction and variety ſake, you may ule ir 
uaburnt in many caſes. 

LII. Obſervations on GREEN Colors. 3 

1. Verdigriſe. It is a good Green, but ſubject to decay: 
being dry upon Paper, it will be of a bigher Color than when 
it was firlt laid on; therefore to preſerve it from that fault, 
diſſolve Sap- Green in it, and it will keep irs Color. You may 
make it fine by extracting irs TiaCture with Spirit of Vinegar, 
and then evaporating to dryneſs ; an ounce of that will be 
worth ten ounces of the other. | 

LIII. 2. Lerditer. It is a light Green, ſeldom uſed in any 
thing but co'oring Land-skips, which ſeem afar off; and It 
is good for ſuch a purpoſe, becauſe ir is inclining to blew. 

LIV. 3. Sap Green. It is a dark dirty Green, never uſed bur 
to ſhadow other Greens in the darkeſt places; or to lay upon 
ſome dark ground behind a Picture, which ought to 
be of a dark Green: but you may do without this Color, 
— Indico mixt with yellow Berries make juft ſuch another 

olor, 

LV. 4. Copper Green. It is an excellent tranſparent Color, 
of a ſhining narare, if thickned in the Sun, or over a gentle Fire, 
It is moſt uſed of any Green in waſhing of Prints or Maps, e- 
Ipecially in coloring of Trees, Ground, Graſs, Ge. for it is a 
moſt perfect Graſs green. | 

LVI. Obſervations on YELLOW Colors. | 

1. Saffron, It is a deep Yellow if it ſtands long, and is good 
ptincipally to ſhadow yellow 8 with inſtead of Red Lead, 

2 bur 
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but is fomewhet a brighter ſhadow: Red Lead and yellow 
Berries, make juſt the like Color. 

LVII. 2. Maſticote, It is a ligat Yellow, juſt like yelloy 
Berries mixt with Wuite: it is uled ro color a light Ground 
in a Picture, aud then to ſhadow it with the Water, zig. the 
thinneſt part of the Color af burnt Umber or red Lead. 


LVIII. 3. Telow Berries It is moſt uſed in waſhing of Maps, 


Pictures, Sc. of all other Colors it is bright and tranſparen 
fit for all uſes, and ſufficient without the ule of any other 
Yellow. 

LIX. - Obſervations on BLEFV Colors. 

1. Blew Bice. It is the moſt excellent Blew next to Uli. 
marine, and may ſerve inſtead thereof. It is too good a Co- 
lor to ufc upon all occations: and for more ordinary uſes, cu 
may uſe Smalt in ſtead of citner of them, but it will not work 
ſo well as Bice, when you intend ro beſtow ſome coſt aud pains 
upon a piece, you may ule Bice .; orherwile you need ule 10 
other Blew in your Work than Blew Verditer; with which u 
ordinary Works, you way make a preity gcod ſhift, though 
all the other B/:ws be wanting. 

LX. 2. Indice. It is a dark Blew,and principally uſed to ſſa- 
dew with upon other Blews, Mixt with yellow Berries, i 
makes a dark Green, to ſhadow other Greens with in the dark: 
eſt places. 

LXI. 3. Blew Verditer. It is a very bright pleaſant Blew, 
and the eaſieſt to wark with in Water: it is ſomewhat incl. 
ning to a Green, and the Blew which is the molt of all uſed 
mixed with yellow Berries it makes a good Green. 

LI Obſervations ow WHITE Colors. 

I. Ceruſe. It is the beſt White, next to Spaniſh White, ard 
better than white Lead, if it be good and finely ground, as you 
may have it ready prepared at the Colour-Shgps ; being only 
white Lead cleanſed and made more pure. 

LXIIL 2. White Lead. It will {crve in place of the for 
mer, if waſh as before is directed; either of them will ſerve 
the ſame occaſion, and being mixed with another Color 
they make it lighter, he which you may vary in proportion 
as you ſee. occafign,, . | | 

LXIV. Obſervatior: en BLACK Colors. 

1. Lamp Black or Fingers Black. It is the moſt uſed, becav'e 
x is the eaßeſt to be. had, and. is good in Waſhing. But you 
wuſt never put Black amongſt otber Colors, to make them 
dark, for ſo they will become dirty; neither ſnadow 11 Oo 

or 
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or with Black, unleſs it be Spaniſh Brown, when you would 
color an old Mans Gown, w bich ought ro be done of a ſad 
Color; all other Colors ſhadowed with Black, look dirtily, 
rot bright, fair or beautiful. a 

LXV. 2. Ivory Black. It is the deepeſt Black that is; and is 
thus made. Take pieces of Ivory put it into a Furnacerill it be 
throoghly burned, then take it out, and let it cool; pare off 
the outſide, and take the blackeſt in the middle. 

LMI. A glorious Color of Eajt India Cakes, 

In uſing ot thele Cakrs, you may take one, or & part of one 
of them, and put it into a Hotſe-Muſcle-Sbell, which is very 
dean, adding a little fair Water; juſt enough ro wet it all o- 
rer, letting it lie ſo about a quarter of an hour : then ſqueez it 
hard aga init the Shell, or wring it out becween your Fingers, 
and there will come forth an admirable tranſparent Color, 
which will ſerve inſtead of Lake, if your Red Cake be 

bod. | i 
q LMI. Theſ: Cakes are commonly counterfeit and geod 
for little, but you may know them by cutting a little way in- 
to them: if they be good they are as red within as they 
are witkour ; if gauvghbr, they louk pale and whitifh within. 
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Of mixt and compound Colors. 


I M, It is a wonderful beautifal color, compoſed of 
purple and white: it is made thus. Take Cinnabar- 

lake two aumce⸗ ; White-lead one ounce, grind them together. See 
tbe twenty fourth Section following, =* 

Il. A glaſs gray, mingle Ceruſe with a liule Azure. 

III. 4 lar color, mingle Vermillioa with à little Spaniſh 
brown and black. 

IV. A deep purple, It is made of Indico, Spaniſh-brown 
and white. ; 

It is called in Latin Purpareus, in Greek mppups©- from 
TV02Vez, 4 kind of ſhell-fiſh that yields 4 liquor of that color. 

V. An Aſb-coler, or Gray, It is made by mixing White and 
Lamp-black ; or white with Sinaper'; Indico and black make 
an Aſh-color, | 
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Tt is ca led in Latin Cæſius, and color Cinereus ; in Greek 
Taauuds; and TegpuSys. | 


VI. Loght Green, It is made of Pink and Smalt ; with white 
to make it lighter if need require. 


p VII Saffron Color, It is made of Saffron alone by irfy- 
on. 

VIII. Flame Color, It is made of Vermilion and Orpimeti 
mixed deep or light at pleaſure: or thus, Take Red-lead 
and mix it with Maſticor, which beigbten with white. 

IX. 4 Violet color, Indico, White and Cinnaber-lal:e, 
make a good Violet. So alſo Ceruſe and Litmoſe, of each e- 
qual parts. 

X. Lead color, It is made of White mixed with Indico, 

XI. Scarlet color, It is made of Red-lead, Lake, Vermili- 
on: yet Vermilion in this caſe is not very uſeful. 

XII. To make Vermilion. 

Take Brimſtone in ponder four ounces, mix it with Quick: 
ſilver a pound, put it into a Crucible well fared, and upon a 
Charcoal-fire hear it till it is red hot; then rake it off and le; 
it cool. You haye a berter way to do this in my Pharma- 
cop.era Londinenſis lib. 3. cap. 7. Set, 54. to which I refer 

ou. / 
XIII. To make a bright Crimſon. 

Mix tinCtare of Brazil with a little Ceruſe ground with 
fair water, | 

XIV. To make a ſad Crimſon. 

Mix the aforeſaid light Crimſon with a little Indico ground 
with fair water. * 

XV. To make a pure Lake. 

Take Urine twenty pound, boit it in a Kettle and ſcum 
it with an Iron ſcammer till it comes to fixteen pound ; !* 
which add Gum- Lake one pound, Alom five ounces ; boil all 
rill it is well colored, which you may try by dipping therein 
2 piece of linnen cloth; then add ſweet Alom in pouder : 
ſufficient quantity, ſtrain ir and let it ſtand: ſtrain it again 
through a dry clotb till the liquor be clear: that which te. 
mains in the cloth or bag is the pure Lake, 

XVI. To make 4 Crimſon-Lake. 

Its uſually made of the floks ſhorn off from Crimſoncloth 
by a Lye made of Salt-peter, which extracts the colour; 
which precipitate, edulcorate, and dry in the Sun or a Siove. 

XVII. A pear green. 
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Take white Tartar and Virdigriſe, temper ibem with ſtrong 
Whire-wine Vinegar, in which a little Gum-Arabick hath 
been diſſolved, 

XVIII. 4 pure Violet. 9 
, Take 2 little Indico and tincture of Brazil, grind them 

with a little Ceruſe, 

XIX. A pure Purple Color, 

Take fine brimitone an ounce and an half, Quick-filver, 
$al-Armoniack, Jupiter, of each one ounce ; beat the Btim- 
lone and Salt into pouder, and make an Amalgama with 
the Quick-filver and Tin, mix all together, which put into a 
great glaſs goard ; make under it an ordinary lire, aud keep 
it in a conſtant hear for the ſpace of lix hours, 

XX. To make a Telbpro color. | 

Take the Yellow chives in white Lillies, ſteep them in gum- 
water, and it will make a perfect Yellow ; the fame from Sat- 
fron and Tartar rempered with gum- Water. | 

XXI. To make a Red Color. 

Take the roots of the leſſer Burgloſs, viz. Alkaner, and beat 
them, and ſtrain out the jayce, and mixt it with Alom- 
water. 

XXII. To make excellent good Greens. 

The Liver of a Lamprey makes an excellent and durable 
grafs green: and yellow laid upon blue will change into green; 
ſo likewiſe the juyce of a blue Flower de Luce, mixed with 
gum-water, will be a perfect and durable green or blue, ac- 
cording as it is uſed. 

XXIII. To make 4 Purple color. 

Take the juyce of Bilberries, and mix it with Alom and 
Galls, and ſo paint with it. 6 

XXIV. To make 4 good Murry. 

Temper Roſet with a little Roſe-water, in which a little 
gum hath been diſſolved, and it will be good, but not exceed- 
ing that at the firſt Section of this Chapter. 

XXV. To make Azure or Blew. 

Mix the Azure with glew-water, and not with gum- 
water, 

XXVI. To make 4 Yellow Green or Purple. 

Buck-rhorn berries gathered green and ſteeped in Alom- 
water yield a good yellow: but being through ripe and black 
they yield a good green: and laſtly, being gather- 
ed when they are ready to * off, which is about the * 

4 8 
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dle or end of N:vember, their juice mixt with Alom-water 
yields à good Purple color. 

XXVil. To make a Purple color. 

Take Log-wood, boy! it in Vinegar and Beer, in a gl 
ſed earthen Veſſel, adding thereto a little Alum, til yoy 
taſte it to be ſtrong on your Tongue: being ſnfficicatly 


boiled, ftrain out the Liquor through a Cloth, and keep itin 
a Glifs cloſe ſtopt for ute. 


XVXIIIl Another Purple Color. 

Mix Blew Bice and Lake together; or if you want Bice 
take Blew Verditer (but that is not altogether ſo good : ) mix 
them well together and it is done. If you want Lake, you may 
inſtead rhereot uſe thick red Ink which will do as well a; 
Lake in Haſbing. . 

XXIX To make a Fleſh Color. 

Mix with ite a littie Lake and Red Lead; a ven 
{mall quantity of each 3 you may make it as light or as red 
as you pleaſe, by putting more or leſs White in it. If you 
would have a {waithy Complexion, to diſtinguiſh a Man's 
Fleſh from a Womans, pur a little ye/low Oaker among your 


Fleſh Color; and for your ſhadow put a little more Lale aud 
a ſmall quantity of burn: Umber. | 


XXX. To make Cloud Colors. | 

You may ſometimes take Blew Verditer ; or Nite ſhadow- 
ed with Blew Verditer : ſometimes light Maſticote ſhadowed 
with blew Verditer; or Lahe and White, or red Ink and White 
ſhadowed with hem Verditer,. as aforcliaid. 

XXXI, To make Sky Color. 5 

Mix NMpite with light Maſticote or yeilow Berries for ite 
loweſt and lighteſt places: red Ink not thickned and White, 
for the next degree: blew Bice and Mhite for a higher de- 
gree : and blew Bice alone for the higheſt of all. Tnitead of 
| Bice you may ule Verditer; all which muſt be laid on, and 0 
wrought one into another, that there be no ſharpneſs. or fer- 
fible beginning in the edge of your Colors, but that they be 
as it were one drowned in another, 

XXXII. To make Colors of all kinds of Metals. 

Take a piece of Cryſtal, beat it by it ſelf in an Tron or 
\ Braſs Mortar, and grind it dry, on a Marble or Porphyry 

Stone, till the Poudet be very fine; then grind it again on 

the ſame Stone with, good Glair of Eggs, and lay it on the 
Work with a Pen or Pencil; being well dryed : rub it over 


with 
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with Leaf Gold, or any other Metal, and it will be of the fame 
Color that the Metal is of. 

XXXIII. If Quick-ft/ver two ounces s be amalgamated with 
Tin one Ounce, then melted, and after ground on a Painters 
tone very ſmall, it will be a pouder of a Silver Color. 


— m x — 
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Of Colors for Drapery, 


I. 15 Tellow Gar mant. Take Maſticot Jeepiell with 
Brown-Oker and Red-Lead. 

II. For Scarlet. Take Vermition deepened with Cinnaber- 
lake, and heigbtened with touches of MaBticor. 

III. For Crimſon. Lay on Lake very thin, and deepen with 
the lame. 

IV. For Purple. Grind Lake and Smalr together: or take 
Blue-bice, and mix it with Red and White-Lead. 

V. For an Orient Violet. Grind Litmoſe, Blew-Smalt, and 
Ceruſe, but in mixture let the Blew haye the upper hand. 

VI. For Blew. Take Azure deepned with Indy-Blew or 
Lake beightened with white. 

VII. For black Velvet. Lay the garment firſt over with 
Ivory black, then heighten it with Cherryſtone black, and a 
lütle white, 

VIII. For black Sattin. Take Cherry- ſtone black; then 
white deepned with Cherry - tone black; and then laſtly, Ivo- 
ry black. 

IX. For a pure Grten. Take Verdigriſe, bruiſe it, and 
ſteep it in Muſcadine for twelve hours, then ſtrain it into a 
ſhell, io which add à little Sap-green : : ( bur pur no gum 
thereto, ) 

X. For a Carmation. Grind Ceruſe, well waſhed, with 
Red-lead ; or Ceruſe and Vermilion. 

XI. For Cloth of Gold; Take brown Oker and liquid Gold 
ry and heighten upon the ſame with ſmall ſtroaks of 

0 

XII. For white Sattin. Take firſt fin ¶Ceruſe, which deepen 
with Cherry-ſtone-black, then heighten again with Ceruſe, 
and {ine touches where the light falleth. 


XIII. 
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XIII. For 4 Rufſet Sattin. Take Indy-blew and Lake, 
firſt thin. and then deepned with Indy agaio. 

XIV. For 4 hair Colour. It is made out of Maſticor, Um- 
ber, Yellow Oker, Ceruſe, Oker de luce, and 5ca-coal. 

XV. For a Popenjay Green. Take a perfect Green mingled 
with Maſticot. | 

XVI, For changeable Silk. Take water of Maſticot and 
Red-lead : which deepen with Sap-green. | 

XVII. For a light Blew, Take Blew bice, heightened with 
Ceruſe or Spodium. 

III. For to ſhaddow Ruſſet. Take Cherryſtone-black and 
white; lay a light Ruſſet, ryen ſhadow it with white. 

XIX. For a Skie Colour, Take Blew-bice and Venice Ce- 
ruſe: but if you would have it dark, rake ſome blew and 
white. 

XX. For a Straw Colour. Take Maſticot, then white beigh- 
tened with Maſticot, and deepned with Pink. Or thus, Take 
Red-lead deepned with Lake. 

XXI. For Tellowiſh. Thin Pink deepned with Pink and Green: 
Or piment burned makes a Marigold colour. 

XXII. For a Peach Coleur, Take Brazil water, Log-wood- 
water and Ceruſe. | 

XXIII. For a ligbt Purple, Mingle Ceruſe with Logwood 
water: or take Turnſole mingled with a little Lake, Smalr 
and Bice. 


XXIV. For a Walnut Colour. Take Red-lead thinly laid, and 
ſhadowed with Spaniſh brown. 


XXV. For a Fire Colour. Take Maſticot, and deepen it 
with Maſticort for the flame. 


XXVI. For a Tree, Take Umber and white, wrought 
with Umber, deepned with black. | 

XXVII. For the Leaves. Take Sap-green and green Bice, 
heighten ir with Verditer and white. | 

XXVIII. For Water. Take Blew and White,deepned with 
blew, and heightned with white. 

XXIX. For Banks, Take thin Umber, deepned with 
Unmber and black, 


XXX. For Feathers, Take Lake frizled with Red-lead, 
See Chap. 26. following. 
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CGH. AP. I. 
Of Liquid Gold and Silver. 


J. LD. Gold and Silver. 

Take five or fix leaves of Gold or Silver, which griad 
(with a tiff Guarlake water, and a good quantity of Salt) as 
{mall as you can; then put it into a vial or glazed veſſel ; add 
ſo much fair water as may diſſolve the ſtiff gum-water then 
ler it ſtand four hours, that the Gold may ſettle: decant the 
water, and put in more, till the Gold is clean waſhed : to the 
Gold put more fair water, a little Sal-Armoniack and com- 
mon Salt, digefling it cloſe for four days: then put all into 
a piece of thin Glovers leather (whole grain is peeled off} 
and hang it up, ſo will the Sal Armoniack fret away, and the 
Gold remain bebind, which keep. 

II. Or thus, Grind fine leaf Gold with ſtrong or thick gum- 
water very fine; and as you grind add more thick gum-water 
being very fine, waſh it in a great ſhell, as you do Bice, then tem- 
per it with a little quantity of Mercury ſublimate, and a lit- 
tle diſſolved gum to hind it in the ſhell ; ſhake it, and [pread 
the Gold about the ſides thereof that it may be all of one colour 

and fineneſs, which uſe with fair water, as you do other co- 
lours. 

III. The ſame obſerve in liquid Silver; with this obſervation, 


| That if your Silver, by length of time, or humidity of the air 


become ruſty ; then cover the place with juyce of Garlick before 
you lay on the Silver, which will preſerve it. 

IV. Ven jou uſe it, temper it with glair of Eggs, and ſo uſe 
it with pen or pencil, Glair of Eggs is thus made. Take tbe 
whites and beat them with a ſpoon, till that riſe all in a foam ; 
then let them ſtand all night, and by morning they will be turned 
into clear water, which is good glair. 

V. Argentum Muſicum. 

Take one onnce of Tio, melt ir, and put thereto of Tartar 
and Quickſilver of each one ounce, ſtir them well together un- 
ul they be cold, then beat it in a Mortar and grind it on & 
ſtone; mix it with gum water, write therewith,and afterwards 
Poliſh it. Sce my Ars Chyrurgica. lib, 1. Cap.7 5. ſe. b 8. 

Where 
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where you have an other way of making it. 

VI. Burniſhed Gold or Silver. 

Take Gumrlake and diſſolve it into a ſtiff water; then 
grind a blade or two of Saffron therewitb, and you ſhall have 
a fair Gold: when you have ſet it, being throughly dry, 
burniſh ic with a dogs tooth. Or thus, having writ with your 
pen or pencil what you pleaſe, cut the leaf Gold or Silver into 
pieces, according to the draught, which take up with a feather, 
and lay it upon the drawing, which preſs down with a piece 
of wool ; and being dry, burniſh it. | 

VII. Gold Armontach. | 

This is nothing but that which we have taught at the 
fifth Section of the fixteenth Chapter of this Book. 

VI. Size for burniſhing Gold. 

Take fine Bole-Armoniack three drams fine Chalk one 
dram;grind them as ſmall as you can together with fair water, 
three or four times, letting it dry after every time: then tale 
glair, and ſtrain it as ſhort as water, with which grind the Bale 
and Chalk, adding a little Gum-Hedera, and a few blades of 
Saffron : grind all as ſmall as poſſible, and put them into an 
Ox born (I judge a glaſs veſſel berter) and fer ir to rot in 
horſe-d ung for ſix weeks; then take it up, and let ir bave 
air, and keep it for uſe. FEAR 

IX. Its uſe # for gilding parchments, book: covers, and lea- 
ther, thus lay tha ſize firſt upon the parchments.then with a fes 
ther lay the Gold or Silver upon it, which when diy, burniſh it. 

X. To Diaper on Gold or Silvor. | 

Lou muſt Diaper on Gold with Lake and Yellow Oer, 
but upon Silver with Ceruſe. a 
XI. Aurum Muſicum. 


7 
Take fine Cryſtal, Orpiment, of each one ounce, beat each 


ſeverally into a fine ponder, then grind them together wel 
with plair. | | 

Vu may write wh it, with pen or pencil, and your letter or 
draughe will be of a' good Gold color, 

XII. Annhber way to do the ſame. : 

Take of the beſt Engliſh Tin, of the beſt Spaniſh Quick- 
B!vez, of each an ounce : make an Amalgama, by putting tte 
Crude Mercury t& the melted Tin, and ſtirring it togethet: 
then ponder them well, and mix them with flowers of Sal- 
Armoniack, flowers of Sulphur, of each an ounce : Calcine 
gently tiiſ the Sulphur is conſumed, ſo will the Aurum ſtick 
to the upper Cru!t or Scoria. xl 


XIII. 7 
pen or Pen 
ſecond Ed 
ſet. 28. 8 
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XIII. Tha poudered fine, and ground with glair, will with 
pen or Pencil give yeur Figure or Picture à Golden color, See the 
ſecond Edition of my Pharmacia Bata ana, lib. 1. cap. 9. 


ſect. 28. S 2. ad. 10. pag. 339. where you have five other ſe- 
vetal ways of making it. 
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CH: At. XII. 
Of Preparing the Colors. 


| Olors, according to their natures have each a particu- 

*— lar way of preparation: to vit, by grinding, waſh- 
ing or ſteeping. X | 

II. The chief Colors to be ground aretheſe ; White-lead, 
Ceruſe, Cinnaber-lake, Oker yellow and brown, Pink, Indi- 
co, Umber, Colens Earth, Spaniſh-brown, LIvory-black, 
Cherry-ſtone-black, Lamp-black, Indian- Red, Indian-Lake. 

III. The chief Colors to be waſh'd are Red- lead, Maſticot, 
Green Bice, Cedar Green, Ultramarine, Blue Bice, Smalt, 
Verditer. 

IV. The cbief Colors to be ſtee d, are Sap-green, Saffron , 
Tarnſole, Stone-Blue, Venice Berries, 4 

V. To grand Colors. 

Take the Color you would grind, and ſcrape off from it 
all the filth, then lay it upon the ſtone, and with the muller 
bruiſe it a little; then put therero a little ſpring water, and 
grind all together very well, till the color is very fine; whieh 
done, pour it out into certain hollows or furrows cut in Chalk- 
ſtone, and there let it lie t ill it is dry, which reſerve in paper 
or glaſſes. | 
VI. In grinding your Colors, put not too much water to 
them, upon the ſtone for they ougbt to be ground ſomewhat thick, 
like pulp or pap: and they ought not to be left too moiſt, but thick 
and clammy, | 

VII. If after your Color # dry in the ſhell, you can rub it off 
with your fingers, it muſt be better bound with Gum; and if 
there is too much Gum, it wil! ſhine, and be apt to crackle off 
after it w uſed *' — 

VIII. To waſh Colors. : 

Put the color into a glazed veſſel, and put rhereto fair wa- 
ter plentifully, waſk it well, "and" decant (after a while) the 

Water 
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water; do this fix or feyen times; at laſt put the water hy, 
wg juſt tronbled) into anotber glazed vellel, leaving the 
dtegs at bottom: then into this ſecond veſſel put more fat 
water, waſhing it as before, till the water (beirg ſettled) be 
clear, and the color remain fine at bottom: we have taught 
another way at the twenty fourth Section of the eighteenth 
Chapter of this Book. | 
IX. Before you take the Color out of the Veſſel, ſpread it wen 
thin, about the ſides thereof, and when it is dry, ſome cf it will 
Fall to the bottom, which keep by it ſeif : but the remaingy 
which flicks to the fide of the Baſon, is the beſt of all, which with 
a feasber. ftrike off from the ſides of the Veſſel, for it will be fine 
than any flower. 
X. Toſteep Colors. 
Take a quantity ther&$f, and put it into a ſhell, and fill the 
ſhelt with fair water, to which add ſome fine pouder of 
Alum, to raiſe the color; let it thus ſteep a day and night, 


and you will bave a good color. 


XI. here note, Saffron Heeped in Vineg ar gives a good color, 
and the Venice Berries in fair water and a little Alum, or 4 
drop or two of oyl of Vitriol makes a fair yellow. 

XIIL But ſome colors are to be boyled, as Brafil, Log wood. 
Turnſole, Rinds of Walnuts, Wood ſoot, Sc. theſe when boyled 
— to be kept cloſe ftope in Glaſſes, till you have occaſion to 
uſe t 

XIII. To temper the Colors. 

Take a little of any color, and put it into a clean hell, 
and add thereto a few drops of gum-water, and with your 
fingers work it about the ſhell, theo let it dry ; when dry, 
touch it witch your fingers, if any color comes off, you muſt 
add ſtronger gum-water: but being dry, if the color gliſter 
or ſhine, it is a bg there is too much gum in it, which you 
may remedy by puting in fair water. 

XIV. To help the defecta. 

Some colors, as Lake, Umber, and others which arc 
hard, will crack when they are dry; in this caſe, in tempe- 
ring them add a litile white Sugar- candy in very fine pouder, 
which mix with the color and fair water in the ſhell, till the 
Sugar: candy is diſſolved. . 

XV. Theſe colors, Umber, Spaniſh-brown, Colen Earth, 
Cherry-ſtone, ard Ivory-black, are to be burnt before they 
be ground or waſh'd. 

XVI. To burn or calcize Colors, 
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This is done in a crucible, covering the mouth thereof 
with clay, and letting it in a hot fire, till you are ſure it is 
ed · hot through: which done, being cold, waſh orgrind it 
2s aforeſaid. 

XVII. To prepare ſhadows for Colors. 

White is ſhaded with Black, and contrariwiſe : Yellow 
with Umber and the Okers : Vermillion with Lake : Blue- 
bice with Indie: Black-coal with Roſet, Cc. 

XVIII. The ſeveral temperatures for coloring and ſhadow- 
ing of Hiſtories, 

They are twenty in number, viz. Segrcole mixt with Lake. 
. Umber with Maſticot. 3. Yellow Oker burnt with white. 
4 Umber with Ultramarine, 5. Yellow with Umber. 6. 
Umber with Lake. 7. Verditer burnt with Red-lead and 
Waite, 8. Uiltramarine with Lake. 9. Ultramarine with 
Red- lead. 10. Ultramariae with white. 11. Indico with white. 
12. Indico and Lake with white. 13. Indico, Pink with 
white. 14. Indico with Oker and white. 15. Indico with 
Maiticot and white. 16. Cherryſtone burnt with White 
and Red-lead. 17. Burnt Ivory with Lake. 18. Indicoand 
Pink with the beſt Ruſt of Iron. 19. Lake and Ruſt of Iron 
with light Pink. 20. Ruſt of Iron and Lake, for tbe deeper 

vadotys. 

5 XIX. The ſeveral temperatures or mixtures for ſhadowing 
Heads after the Life. 

The principle mixtures are twelve in number, viz. 1. Lake 
with Indian Red. 2. Red-lead with Roman Oker. 3. Indian 
Red yvith Ul:ramarine. 4. Indian Red yvith Pink and Gall- 
ſtone. 5. Yellovy Oker vvith Indico. 6. Red-lead vvith 
Pink and Indico. 7. Red-lead vvith Roman Oker and Indico, 
8. Red-lead vvith Pink, Yelloyy Oker and Lake. 9. Indico, 
Lake and Roman Oker with white, 10. Indico. Pink, and 
Roman Oker with Indian Red. 11. Red-lead with Umber, 
Maſticote, and Pink. 12. Pink with Roman Oker. 

XX. The ſeveral mixtures for ſhadowing hair. 

1, White and Roman Oker for ligbe hair. 2. White and 

Yellow Oker for ligbrer hair. 3. White with Ruſt and Ro- 


man Oker, 4 Light Pink with Sea-Cole and Yellow Oker. 


5. Dark Pink with Ruſt and Roman Oker, 6. Pink with 
the beſt Ruſt and Gall-ftone. 7. Florence Pink with Lake 
and burnt Ivory, a good ſhadow for hair and face. 8. White 
with Umber and Yellow Oker, for light hair. 9. The laſt 
mixture with more Umber and Cherryftone black for a deeper 


hair 
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hair. to. V v Q cr U aber and Cherryſtone-black 
for dark hi, 4:, Ta: le mixture with Uaber and Cherry. 
ſtone-blacs For a darker hair. 

XXI. 15 do chcle things artificially, you may temper the 
narural Colors With your pencil upon your pallat, being fic 
Placed in order, then Wet your pencil in water, and temper 
upon the color you intend to make uſe of firſt in your mix- 
ture; then rub your Pencil in a clean place of your Pall: 
leaving part of the color upon the place. | 

XIII. And in the ſame manner take ſrom as many of the 
other as ſhall be directed for ſuch and ſuch temperatures ot 
mixtures. Or thus, Dip your finger in water, and temper 
or mix your colors as you did with your Pencil, placing you: 


colors ſo mixed upon your pallat in order. 


CH AP. XXIII. 
Of the Manual Injlruments. 


I, J fie manual Iaſtruments are four (by the ſecond Secti 

on of the fifteenth Chapter of tbis Book) to wit, The 
Grinding-ſtone and Muller, Pencil, Tables to Limn on, ard 
ſheſls or little glaſſes to hold your colors. 

II. The Grinding ſtone may be of Porphyry, Serpentine or 
Marble, but rather a Pebble, for that is the beſt of all others: 
The Muler only of Pebble, which keep very clean. 

_ may be eafily got of Marblers or Stone-cutters in 

on. 

III. Chooſe your pencils thus, by their faſtneſs in the 
quills, and their ſharp points after you have drawn or wetted 
them in your mouth two or three times; fo that althoufb 
larger, yet their points will come to as ſmall as a hair, which 
then are good; bur if they ſpread or have any extravagant 
hairs tbey are naught. 

IW. To waſh your pencils. 

After uſing them, rub the ends of them well with Soap, then 
lay them a while in warm water to ſteep, then take them 09! 
and walh them well in other fait water. 

V. To prepare the Table. 
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Ic muſt be made of pure fine paite-board, ſuch as Cards are 
made of (of what thickn«s.>y ou pleale) very finely ilick*-t and 
glazed with a Dogs tooth Take a piece of this patte-board 
of the bignels you intend the Pictaſe, ani à piece of the 
finett and whiteſt parchment you can ger (vi gin parchment) 
which cut of equal bignels with the paſte- board; with thin, 
white,new made ſtarch, paſte he parcbment to the pale board, 
with the outfide of rhe skin our wan d- mot: lay on the 
ſtarch very thin and ever, being thus paſted let it dry 
throughly. 

VI. Then the grinding ſtone being clean, lay the Card 
thereon with the parchment ſide downwards, and s beds 
you can, rub the other fide of the patte-board with 2 U s- 
tooth ſer in a ſtick ; then let it be thorow dry, and it ill be 
ft to work or Limn any curious thing upon. 

VII. The ſhells holding or containing your colours, onghrt 
to be Horſe-muſcle ſhells, which may be got in Fuly about 
Rivers ſides; but the next to theſe are ſmall Muſcle ſh-!1s, or 
inſtead thereof little glaſe veſſels in the ſame toim if 
poſſible. 

VIII. Your Table or Card being thus prepared, you are 
to. lay a ground of fleſh color, before you begin your work, 
and that muſt be tempered according to the complexion of 
the face to be drawn. 

IX. If the complexion be fair, Temper white Red lead and 
lake togetber, If any hard, fwarthy complexion, Temper with 
your White and Red a little fine Maſticit, or Engliſh Ober. But 
note that your ground ought always to be fairer than the face 
yon draw: for it is an eaſiy matter to darken a light color, 
but a difficult ro ligbten a deep one. 

X. Your ground thus prepared, lay it upon your Card, 
with a Pencil full of color, and rather thin and warerifh; than 
thick and groſs, and with two or three daubs of your grear 
Pencil, lay it on in an inſtant, the nimbler it is laid on, the e- 
yener the color will lye. 

XI. Cover alſo rather too much of your Card, than too 
linle, with this prime color; ſomewhat more of the Card 
with the ground color, than you ſhall uſe for the face, 

XII. This done, take a pretty large Pillar of Ivory or 

ocus-wood, and before you begin to work, remper certain lit- 
tle heaps of ſeveral ſhadows tor the face, which you muſt 
mix with your finger, about the Pallat. 
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I. H two ſhells or ſmall glaſſes, in either of which muſt 
be pure clean water, the one to watlh the pencilz in 


being foul ; the other to temper the colors with, when there is 
occalion, 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Preparations for Limning. 
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II. Beſides the pencils you Limn with ; a large, clean and 
dry pencil, to cleanſe the work from any kind of duſt,that may 
fall upon ir, which are called Firch-pencils. 

III. A ſharp Peu-knife to take off hairs that may come 
from your pencil, either among the colors or upon © the 
wor k; or to take out ſpots that may fall upon the Card or 


Table. 


IV. A paper with a hole cut therein to lay over the Card, 
to keep it from duſt and filth, to reſt your hand upon, and 
to keep the ſoil and ſweat of your band from ſullying the 
parchment, as allo io try your pencils on before you ule 


them. 


Let the ſhells or ſmall glaſſes, water, pencils and pen-knife 
lie all on the right hand. 

V. Have ready a quantity of light Carnation or fleſh co- 
lor temper'd up in a ſhell by it ſelf with a weak gum- water, 
if it be a fair complexion, mix White and Red-lead together; 
if 2 brown or ſwarthy, add to the former, Mafticor,or Engliſh 
Oker, or both. 


VI. But be ſure the fleſh color be always lighter thao the 


complexion you would Limn ; for b 
bring it to its true color. 


y working on it you may 


VII. In a large Horſe-muſcle ſhell place your ſeveral fir 
dows {for the fleſh color) in little places one diſtinct from 


another. 


VIII. Ia all ſhadowings bave ready ſome white, and lay 4 
gcod quantity of it by it ſelf beſides what the ſhadows are firlt 
mixed with. 

IX. For Red for the cheeks and lips, remper Lake and 
Red-lead together: for blew ſhadows (as under the eyes and 
in veins) Indico or Ul:r.marins and white, 


X. 
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X. For gray faint ſhadows, white, Engliſh Oker, ſometimes 
Maſticot: for deep ſhadows, white, Engliſh Oker, Umber : 


for dark ſhadows, Lake and Pink, waich make a good fleihy 
ſhadow. 


XI. to make choice of the light. 
Let it be fair and large and free from ſhadows of Trees or 
Houſes, but 40 clear Shie-light, and let it be direct from above, 
and not tranſverſe ; let it be Northerly and not Southerl;: and 


let the room be cloſe and clean, and free from the Sun- 
beams. 


XII. Of the manner of fitting. 5 

Let your denk on which you work be ſo ſituate, that ſitting 
before it, your left arm may be towards the light, that the light” 
may ſtri ge ſidling upn your work, Let the party that 11 to be 
Limned, be in what poſture themſelves will defign, but not a- 
bove two yards off you at moſt, and level with you. 

XIII. Where obſerve their motion, if never ſo ſmall, for the 
leaſt motion, F not recalied, may in ſhort time bring on you many 4 
errors, l 

XIV. Laſtly, the face being finiſhed, let the party ſtand (not _ 
fit) at a farther diſtance (four or five yards off ) to draw the poſture 2/10 
of his cloths. 

XV. If you deſien to Limn upon Sattin; you mult take 
lang-glaſs, and ſteep it four and twenty bours in water, then 
boyl ic in ſpirit of Wine, until it be very clammy, which you 
will perceive by diping your finger into it: then after your 
out- lines are drawn upon the Sattin, take an indifferent large 
pencil, and waſh jr thin over, as far as your out- lines are, 
which will prevent your colors from ſink ing or flowing. 

XVI. To prevent your colors from finking into your 
Card, Paper, or Parchment, yon defign ro Limn on. 

Take Roch-Alum, boyl it in ſpring water, then take à bit of a 
ſpinge, and wet the back: ſide of your paper, that you intend to 
raw on very thin, whilſt the Water # hot, be as quick in wet- 

ting of it as you can; thy will prevent the colors ſinking. 

XVII. Laſtly, rheſe general things are to be obſerved, 

!, That if your colors peel, or by reaſon of tbe greafineſs 
of your Parchment, will not lie on, you muſt mix with them 
2 very little ear Wax, or Civer,and it will help them. 2. Thar 
fit you not above two yards from that you draw by. 3. That 
the perſon you draw, fit in a higher ſear, tban you tbat draw. 

XVIII. 4: That you draw not any part in tbe face of a '7 
Fickure, exactly at firſt ; * an Eye, Noſe, or 1 "x! 
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till the reſt of your work come up, and be wrought togeibet 
With it. 5. That when you have finiſhed the Face, let the 
Party ſtand up, to draw the Drapery by. 

XIX. 6. That blew Bice is never uſed in a Face. 7. That 
black muſt not by any means be uſed : for other ſhadows, 
your own obſervation mult direct you, it being impoſſible to 
give a general Rule for the ſhadows in all Faces 


— 


CH AF. . 


Of the Practice of Limning in Miniture „or 
Drawing of a face in Colors. 


I. 10 begin the work. 

Have all things in a readineſs (as before} then on the 
Card lay the prepared color {aniwerable to the complexion 
preſented) even and thin, free from hairs and ſpots, over the 
place where the Picture is to be, | 

II. The ground thus laid, begin the work, the party being 
ſer, which muſt be done at three fittings : at the firſt fitting 
the face is only dead colored, which takes up about two 
hours time. 

II. At the ſecond fitting, go over the work more curi- 
oully, adding its particular graces or deformities, ſweetly 
couching the colors, which will cake up about five bours 
time, 

IV. Ar the third Gtting, finiſh the face, in which you muſt 
perfect all that is imperfect and rough, putting the deep ſha- 
dows in the face as in the eyes, eye· brows, and ears, which are 
the laſt of the work. and not to be done till the hair, curtain, 
— back de of the Picture, and the drapery be wholly finiſt- 
ed. 

V. The operation or twork at firft ſitting. 

The ground for the complexion being laid, draw the out- 
lines of the face, which do with Lake and white mingled ; 
draw faintly, that if you mils in proportion or color you may 
alter it. 

VI. This done, add to the former color Red-lead, ſor 


the checks and lips; let it be but faint (for you cannot lighten 
2 
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z deep color) and make the ſhadows in their due places, as 
in the cheek, lips, tip of the chin and ears, the eyes and roots 
of the hair: ſhadow nor with a flat pencil, but by (mall touch- 
e(as in batching) and ſo goover the face. 

VII. Ia this dead coloring rather than to be curious, ſtrive 
15near as may be to imitate nature. 

VIII. The red ſhagows being put in their due places 3 
hadow With a faint blew, about the corners and balls of the 
eyes; and with a grayiſh blew under the eyes znd about the 
temples, be ightening the ſhadows as the light falls, alſo the 
harder ſhadows in the dark fide of the face, under the eye- 
brows, chin and neck. 

IX. Bring all the work to an equality, but add perfection 
to no particular part at this rime ; but imitare the life in like- 
zels, roundneſs, boldneſs, poſture, color, and the like. 

* Laſtly, touch at the hair with a ſutable color in ſuch 
cutls, folds and form, as may either agree with. the life, or 
grace the Picture: fill the empty places with color, and 
deepen it more ſtrongly, than in the deepeſt ſhadowed be- 
fore. 

X1. The operation or work at ſecond ſitting. 

As before rudely, ſo now you muſt ſweeten thoſe varieties 
which Nature affords, with the ſame colors and in the ſame 
places driving them one into another, yet ſo as that no lamp 
or ſpot of color, or rough edge may appear in the whole 
work; and this malt be done with a pencil ſharper than that 
which was uſed before, 

XII. This done, go to the backſde of the Picture which may 
be Landskip, or a curtain of blew or red Sattin : if of blew, 
temper as much Bice as will cover a Card, and ler itbe well 
mixed with gum ; with a pencil draw the out-lines of the cur- 
uin: as alſo of the wbole Picture; then with a large pencil 
lay thinly or airily over the whole ground, on which you mean 
to Limm the blew ; and then witha large pencil lay over the 
lame a ſubſtantial body of color; in doing of which be 
nimble, keeping the color moiſt, letting no part thereof be 
dry till rhe whole be covered. 

XIII. If the curtain be Crimſon, trace it out with Indian- 
Lake; lay the ground with a thin color; and lay the light 
with a thin and warteriſh color, where they fall; and while 
the ground is yet wet, with a ſtrong dark color tempered 


ſomerbir g thick, lay the ſtrong and bard ſhadows cloſe by the 
aber lights, | 


13 all 
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XIV. Then lay the linnen with faint white, and the gr; 
pery flat of the color you intend it. 

XV. In the face, ſce what ſhadows are too light or to 
deep, for the curtain behind, and drapcry, and reduce each 
to their due perfection; draw the lines of the eye-lids, and 
ſhadow the entrance into the ear, deepneſs of the eye- brou 
and eminent marks in the face, with a very ſharp pencil. 

XVI. Laſtly, go over the bair, coloring it as it appeary 
in the life, catting over the ground ſome looſe locks or hairs, 
which will make the Picture itand as it were at a diſtance 
from the curtain, 

XVII. Shadow the linnen with white, black, and a little hal 
and blem; and deepen your black, with Tvory-black mixed with 
a little Lake and Ind:co. 

XVIII. The operation or work at third ſitting. 

This rhird work is wholly ſpent in giving ftrong ronches 
where you lee caule, in rounding ſmcotbing and coloring the 
face, which you better ſee todo, now the curtain and dre- 
pery is limned, than before. 

XIX. And now obſerve whatſoever may conduce to the 
perfection of your work, as geſture, ſcars or moles, cafts of the 
eyes, Windings of the mouth, and the like; and be ſure te- 
ver to make your deepeſt ſhadows ſo deep as they appear 
in the life. | 

XX. The ground color for hair, and how to heighten and 
* it. 
You muſt lay on the hair in miniture, of a Color not fo 
light as the lighteſt, nor ſo deep as the deepeſt ſhadow, but it 
a middle proportion between both, on which you may either 
heighten or deepen at plea ſure. | 

XXI. If you lay it on with the lighteſt color, it will require 
a long time to work it down; and if ſo dark as the deepeſt, 
you cannot deepen it lower with the ſame color. 

XXII. Moreover you muſt lay this Ground color,extream- 
4 even and ſmooth, and the ſpeedier you are in doing it, the 

ter. 

XXIII. In doing of it, uſe à Gooſe - quil- pencil, and let the 
temper thereof not be too thin, becauſe the Parchment will 
appear then through the ground, which it ought to cover; and 
rather than it ſhould ſo appear, when the firſt laid Ground i 
dry, go oyer the ſame again, with the ſame colors. 

k 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. XXVI. 


Of Limning Drapery. 


L A Full and ſubſtantial ground being laid all over where 
you intend the Drapery ; as if blew, with Bice 
ſmoothly laid, deepen it with Lakejand Indico ; lightning it 
with a fine faint white, in the extreme light places, the which 
underſtand of other colors. 
II. If the body you draw be in Armour, lay liquid Silver 
all over for a ground, which being well dried and burniſhed: 
ſhadow it with Silver, Indico, Litmoſe and Umber, accor- 


a ding as the life directs you. 

he III. For Gold Armour lay liquid Gold as you did the Sil- 

* yer, and ſhadow upon it with Lake, Engliſh Oker, and a 
little Gold, 

- IV. Or thus, Take the fineſt ſpell Gold, and lay it flat and 


ſmooth on the place you intend for Armour: when it is dry, bur- 
4 niſh it all over with a ſmall WWeeſels or Dogs tooth, ſet in the end 
of a Pencil ſtick, but ſomething longer. 

V. For the s, temper lake, Roman Ober, and gall ſtone 
with a little ſhell Gold. 
VI. The Heigbenings being burniſhed, are to be left bright. 
VIL In the fainter parts of the ſhadows, uſe a little ſhell 
Gold, and alſo in the deepeſt, which muſt be neatly and ſweet!y 

wrought into the Gold. 

VIII. Alſo take Gall ſtone, and temper it with ſhell Gold, it 
gives an excellent luſture to all Gold works. 

IX. In the darkeſt and deepeſt ſhadows, mix 4 little black, 
The heightnings are only the firſt Gold burniſhed very bright. See 
bow to do Silver Armour at Sect. 52. following. ; 

X. For Pearls, your ground mult be Indico and white z 
the ſhadows black and pink. To expreſs the roundneſs and 
luſture of a Pearl, ſhadow it with Indico, Cherry-ſtone black, 
and Pink. | 

XI. Or your Pear! may be laid with a white mixed with a 
little black, a little Indico and Maſtick, but very little in com- 
pariſon of the White, ſcarcely to the hundredth part: this be- 
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being dry, give ihe light of the Pear] with a little Silver, pink, and 


{omewhat more to the light than the ſhadowed fide. {tone and 

XII. Then cake a White allayed with Maſticot, and un- XXII, | 
derneatn tbe ſhadowed fide, give it a cumpatiing (ſtroke and deep 
which ſhews a reflection, then without that, a ſmall ſhadow per light F 
of Sea-cole, undermoſt of all; but note, your Silver muſt be wich 8"** 
laid round and full. XXIII. 


XIII. For Diamonds, lay a ground of liquid Silver, and 


and deep! 
deepen it with Cherry-ſtone-black and Ivory-black : the 


a lirrle I. 


dee per the ſhadow, the fairer the Diamond. xXx : 

XIV. For Rubies, lay à Silver ground, which burniſh 1g linle Cir 
the bigneſs of a Ruby; then with pure Turpentine temper Tamney: 
with Indian Lake, from a ſmall wire heated in a Candle with U). 


_ upon the burniſhed place, faſhioning it as you pleaſe 
with jour Inſtruments, which ler lie a day or two to dry; 
and if it be too long in diy ing add to the compoſition a little 
powder of Maſtick. 

XV. For Eme auldt, or any green ſtone, temper Turpen- 
tine with Verdigriſe, and a little Turmerick root, firſt ſcra- 
ped, with Vizegar, dryiog it, grind it to fine pouder and 
mix it. 

XVI For Saphires, mix or temper Ultramarine with pure 
Turpentine, which lay vpon a ground of liquid Silver poliſh: 
which muſt be the ground for all theſe ſtones. 

To make liquid Gold or Silver: ſee the firlt Section of the twen- 
ty firſt Chapter of ths Book, 

XVII. For Scarlet, Temper Carmine, and deepen it with 
Ind ian-Leke. Or thus, Temper native Cinnabar and a liule 
Red-lead, and ſhadow jr with Indian-Lake. 


XVIII. For Crimſon, Temper Cinnabar, Lake and White: 
deepen it with Lake. 

XIX. For Carnation, Temper Lake and White, and deepen 
or ſhadow ir with Lake. For a Peach Color, Temper Car- 
m_ and a little White; and deepen or ſhadow it with 

a ke. 

XX. For a Violet, Temper fine Dutch-Bice and Lake; 
and deepen ir with Indico. For a Purple, Temper Bice and 
ae and a liitle White; and deepen it with Lake and 

ndico. 

XXI. For an Orange: Temper the beſt Red-Lead, and 
a lit ile fine yellow Maſticote ; ſhadow ir with Gall-ſtone and 


XXV. 


Lake. For a Orange Tawney: Temper Cinnabar, in ke 
wks 
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Pink, and a little yellow Maſticote; ſhadow it with Gall- 
ſtone and Lake. | 

XXII, For a Sea green: Temper Bice, Pink, and White; 
and deepen it with Green Pink. For à French Green: Tem- 
per light Pink one part, with Dutch bice fix parts ; and deepen 
with green Pink. | 

XXIII. For Sky: Temper Ultramarine with a little White; 
and deepen with Indico. For Poppinſay: Temper Pink, and 
2 litrle Indico : and deepen it with Indico. 

XVI. For Straw : Temper yellow Maſticote with a very 
little Cinnabar ; and deepen it with dark Pink, For a Lyon 
Tawney : Temper Red-lead and Maſticote, and deepen it 
with Umber. 

XV. For Aſp colour, Temper Cherry-ſtone and White; 
and deepen it with Ivory black. For a bright Red: Temper 
Indian Lake with native Cianabar : The Indian Lake is the 
beſt of all other Lakes; bur it being very ſcarce and dear, 
you may uſe Florence-Lake inſtead thereof. 

XVI. For all colors where Dutch-Bice is uſed, be ſure 
to make choice of that which is very fine, or elle you will 
find, that in working, it will lye very rough and uneven,and 
not cover well. 

XXVII. And be ſure that when you temper any of theſe 
colors for a Complexion or Garment, you temper it on your 
Pallat or ſhell with your finger; and temper them very well 
to mix them altogether, to make a good mixture and not too 
warteriſh. - | 

XXVT111. Be ſure allo to preſerve all your colors from duſt, 
and before you temper eitber in the ſhell or upon your pallat, 
2 bruſh it off with a large Pencil or Hairs foot, or to blow it 
on, 

Mx Ia drawing of Cloths, be. extream careful in babi- 
ting every one, according to the degrees and Functions of the 
perſon deſcribed, giving them allo their right and proper co- 
lors. 

XXX. For Example, the Virgin Mary is commonly repre- 
ſented in Purple and Azure. John the Evangeliſt in Scarlet. 
Zobn Baptiſt in a Hairy Mantle. The reft of tbe Apottles in 
Green or Crimſon. 

XXXI. There are two ways of working Drapery, The firſt 
way is that which the Italian, uſe ; which is done with the 
point of a Pencil and hatching it. 


XXXII. 
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XXXII. Some places are touched all over alike, yet ſo a; 
when it is finiſhed, you may perceive the Parchment ap 
in ſeveral places, quite through the work, which is indeed 
too — way, and ought not to be called Limning, but 

aſhing. | 

XXXIII. The ſecond way, which is the beſt. Firſt lay a good 
full flat ground all over where you defign your Drapery, of 
what color yon would have it: this done, you will find it 
much eafier to work upon; and you may either heighten or 
— it, according as your ingenuity or the Life ſhall di- 
rect you. 

XXXIV. If you would ba ve the Drapery blew, you may 
take an indifferent large Pencil with Ultramarine, or inſtead 
of that, Durch-Bice well prepared; let your Pencil be almoſt 
fall of either of theſe colors, and therewith lay the color 
even and ſmooth, all over the place you intend for Drapery : 
this you may deepen with Lake and Indico. Heighten very 
faintly, and fair in the extreameſt lights: the like obſerye 
in all other colors of Drapery whatſoever, 

XXXV. Crimſon Velvet, Red, Green, and Blew, may 
be beigbrned with fine ſhell Gold, it gives a moſt admirable 
ornament in cloth of Gold, eſpecially if you mix ſome of the 
Gold, with the ground color it ſelf, which will make ir much 
the fairer. Thus great Painters beightned all their works of 
Architecture and Buildings, eſpecially in ſtately Rooms and 
Palaces. 

XXX VI. Be ſure that you draw the out- lines of the Gar- 
ment very true and faint, becauſe the whole grace of a pict- 
ure con ſiſts much in the outmoſt dravghr, and more than in 
the curious work within. 

XXXVII. To do this, you muſt ſure the Garments to 
| the body, and make them bend and yield with it, and not 
ſtrair and Riff where ir bendeth. bly 

XXXVIII. To fir the Garments rightly to the body; ob- 3 
ſerve which part of the body bends in or out, that the Gar- 
ments may anſwer to the body upon the leaſt turning any 
Way. 

XXXIX. Thar the Garment may turn with ir, you mult 
obſerve where the bady ſhould be, if it were bare, and there 
form the Garments in the right places, making them to bend 
or fit our, according to the Joynts and Limbs, and ſometimes 
plainly to appear through the Garments, and eſpecially where 
they are driven by the wind, or any other action to lye oy 
rom 
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| from the body. In this caſe expreſs them lightly, and with a 


kind of traniparency. 

XL. Begin at the upper part of the Garment, and ſo drew 
down that part of the Garment (on both fides) that lies cloſe 
to the body, before you draw the looſe parts, that fly off from 
the body. 

XIII. For if you draw the looſe parts firſt, before you bave 
finiſhed thoſe parts which lye cloſe to the body or us parts, 
you will be preſenily out, and be apt to draw the body 
awry. 

Nun. Therefore ſome great Artiſts draw lightly tbe naked 
body firſt, and put on the Garments afterwards, by which 
means they can better ſee to place the Cloathing rigbtly, and 
to havg even upon the body. 

XLIII. Yon mult alſo draw the greateſt folds firſt, and fo 
ſtrike the greater folds into the leſs; and be ſure that you 
make not one fold to croſs another, Break alſo ſome of the 
folds into leſs ; and make them the narrower, where the Gar- 
ments fir cloſer. 

XLIV. Obſerve alſo to order your Drapery fo, that the folds 
may fall all one way, eſpecially in a ftanding Figure, though 
it will be otherwiſe ſometimes ii a Figure that is drawn fit- 
tidg. 

XLV. For the Garments of a ſtanding Figure, are lyable 

to be driven by the Air and therefore muſſ be placed one 
Way. 
. XLVI. Be ſure alſo not to make folds, where the Garment 
ſhould fir ſtreight and cloſe, as the Breaſts, Knees, Thighs, Oc. 
which beat them onr, and therefore in ſuch places ought al- 
ways to fitplain, 

XLVII. To ſhadow in Linnen : uſe black, white, a little yel- 
low, and leſs blew : the black muſt be deepned with burnt I- 


vory, with which mix a little Lake and Indico, or Lirmoſe- 


blue. For greater variety of Colours and Mixtures, ſee Chap, 
20. beforegoing. 

XLVIII. As for Sattens and Silks, and all other ſhining 
Stuffs, they ought to have certain bright reflections, exceeding 
bright, with ſudden light Glances, eſpecially where tbe light 
falls brighteſt; And ſo by bow much the Garment falls the 
more inward from tbe light, by GD, the Reftezions will be 
the leſs bright. 

XLIX. The like is cen in Art Za Pots and Ketiles, 
or any Gliſtring Mets 7e <a Tudden brightneſs - 

the 
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124 Polyzraphices Lib. II 
the middle or Center of the light, from the ſhiniog quality 
and diſpolition of thoſe things, 

L. Chaſed, Emboſſed or ſhining Armour. The lighter place: 
of it muſt be ſparkling, which you may expteſs by railing 
the bigb and round places, with a Temper of Gall-ſtone, and 
Roman Oker, by touching with your pencil full of the Color 
of it, over and over, in one and the {ame place, till the Touches 
be raiſed above the other work. | 

LI. Then cover over the raiſed work, with the fineſt ſhell 
Gold, (that is made at Antwerp) and burniſh it with a Weeſelz 
Tooth; and the like if it be Silver Emboſſed. 

LIL. Silver Armour. Take ſhell Silver, and lay it on, as 
you did the Gold [ar Sect 3. above,) and burniſh it alſo when 
it is dry, as you did the Gold. 

LIII. For the fh1dows, temper Lake and Indico, with a 
very little Umber : woik all the ſhadows down even and 
ſmooth, according to what you obſerve in the Life. 

LIV. The heightnings are to be left (the Silver being 
brightly burniſhed} as in the Gold. The thinner part of the 
ſhadows, being part of the depth of the ſhadows, muſt be 
rempered with a little ſhell Silver, and ſweetly and neatly 
wrought into the Silver, belng laid very flat and even as be- 
fore mentioned. 

LV. Cberryſtone burnt, Dark, Pink, and Ruſt of Iron, are 
a very good ſhadow for Emboſſed Silver Armour: fo allo is 
Ivory Black mixt with Dark Pink. 


— — 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Limning Landship. 


AL the variable expreſſions of Landilip are innumerable, 
they being a: many as there are men and fancies ; the gene- 

ral rules Follow, | 

I. Always begin with the Sky, Sun- beams or lighteft parts 

firſt ; nc xt the yellowiſh beams (which make of Maſticot and 

white) next the biewneſs of the Sky, (which make of Ultra- 


marine or Smalt only :) for purple Clouds, only mix Lake 
and white, 
Il, 
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II. At firſt working, dead Color all the Piece over, leave 
vo part of the ground uncovered, but lay the Colors ſmooth 
all over. | 

III. Work the Sky downwards, towards the Horizon 
fainter and fainter, as it draws nearer and nearer the earth, 
except in tempeſtuous Skies: the tops of mountains far 
remote, Woik fo faiat that they may appear as loſt in the 
| Air. 

IV. Let places low, and near the ground be of the color of 
the earth, of a daik yellowiſh, or brown, or green; the bext 
lighter green; and ſo ſucceilively as they loſe in diſtance, let 
them abate in color. 

V. Make nothing which you ſee at a diſtance perfect, by 
expreſſing any particular fign which it hatb, but expreſs it in 
colors, as weakly and faintly as the eye judgeth of it. 

VI Always place light againſt darkneſs and darkneſs a- 
exinſt light, by which means you may extend the proſpect 
154 very far off. 

VII. Let all ſhadows looſe their force as they remove from 
the eye; always letting the ſtrongeſt ſhadow be neareſt hand. 

VIII. Laſtly, Take Ifinglaſs in ſmall pieces half an ounce, 
fair Conduir-water two quarts, boil it till the glaſs is diffolved, 
which ſa ve for uſe: with which mix ſpirit or oyl of Cloves, 
Roſes, Cinnamon or Ambergrieſe, and lay it on and about 
the Picture where it is not colored (left ir ſhould change 
he colors: but upon the colors uſe it without the perfumes) ſo 
it will varniſh your Pictures, and give them a gloſs, retaining 
the glory of their colors, and take from them any ill ſcent 
which tbey might otherwiſe retain. | 

See the way of tempering Colors for Shadowing, in Chap. 22. 
deck. 13. aforegoing. x 1 

IX. For Trees you muſt have a dark Green, which you 
may make by mixing Verditer with Pink and Indico : the 
we cog ſhadows of all in Green, are made with Sap-green and 
ndico, 

X. To preſerve your Colors in Limning. 7s 

Take Roſematy- water double diſtilled, or pure Spirit of 
Roſemary, and with a few drops of it, temper your ſhell of 
white, However dead and faded it was before,it will inftant- 
ly become perfect white. This Water or Spirit binders alſo 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 
Of Light and Shadow. 


L Leb and ſhades fer in their proper places in ſuch a ji 

and equal proportion, as Nature doth give, or th; 
lite require, give à true Idea of the thing we would repreſent: 
ſo that tis not any color whatſoever,nor any fingle ſtroak d 
firoaks which is the cauſe thereof, but that excellent Symme- 
try of Light and Shadow, which gives the true reſemblance 
of the light, | 

IT. In ſhadowing, be careful you ſpoil not your work by 
too grols a darkneſs, whether it be hard or ſoft. 

III. This Obſet vation of light and dark is that which cav- 
ſeth all things contained in your work to come forward or fil 
backward, and makes every thing from the firſt to the li} 
to ſtand in their juſt places, whereby the diſtance between 
thing and thing ſeems to go from you or come to you as if it 
were the work of Nature it (elf. | 

IV. Suppoſe it were a plaiſter Figure, take good notice what 
appears forwards and what backwards, or how things ſac- 
ceed one another; then conſider the cauſe which makes them 
in appearance either to incline or recline, and conſider the 
degrees of light and darkneſs, and whether they fall forward 
or backward, accordingly in your draught give firſt genie 
touches, and after that heighten by degrees according as the 
example and your own ingenuity ſhall direct. 

V. Thoſe parts are to be heightn'd in your work which 
appear bigheft in your Pattern: The greateſt life which we 
can give on white paper is the paper ir ſelf, all leſfer lights 
muſt be faintly ſhadowed in proportion to their reſpective de 
grees. | 

VI. But on colored paper white Crions and Tobaccopipe- 
Clay ate aled for the firſt and ſecond heighrevings, putting each 
in their proper places, as more or leſs light is required, which 
is 2 Gngular obſeryation da this manner of drawing. 

VII. Then you muſt rake heed you heighten not too many 
places, nor heighten any thing more than what is needfol, 
tor too near the dark or ſhadows, or any du · line, ger 
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where you intend ſome reflexion,) left your work ſhew hard 
and rough. 

VIII. In beightening, or ſuch figures as require great light, 
pur the greateſt light in the middle, and the lefler towards 
the edges for the better perſpicuiiy of your work, 

IX Lattly, leave ſuſficient faint places on the ground of 
your paper berween your lights and ſhades, that they may 
appear pleaſantly with a ſiagular plainneſs and ſmoothneſs, 

X Reflection, is to be uſed in delineating, glittering, or 
ſhiniog bodies, as Glaſs, Pearl, Silver, Se. ler the cauſe of 
the reflection, be it more or leſs, be ſeen in the thing it ſelf. 

XI. In plain drawing, lay all your ſhades ſmooth, whe- 
ther ir be in hatching or ſmutching, keeping every thing 


ſhades ar firſt roo hard, or putting one ſhadow upon ano- 
ther roo dark. / 

X11. Obſerve that the greater parts of light and ſhadows, 
| and the ſmall parts intermixt in the ſame, may always fo 
correſpond as thereby ro make more appearent the greater. 

XII. Ia Pictures, let the bigbeſt light of the whole, (if 
any darkneſs ſtand in the middle of it) appear more dark than 
indeed it is: and in working always compare light with lighr, 
and dark with dark, by which you will find the power of 
each, and the general uſe thereof in all operations. 

XIV. Let all your lights be placed one way in the whole 
work, whether in the Figure, Face, or Garmeats. 

XV. If the light fall fideways on the Picture, you mnſt 
make the other fide which is fartheſt from the light darkeſt, 
and let the lights be placed all rogether on the other fide, 
and not confuſedly on both ſides, as if it ſtood in the midft 
of many lights, for the body cannot be lightned equally in 
all places. 

XVI. But when you expreſs a Dungeon or Priſon with 
a Torch lighted in ir, you mult obſerve that every thing in 
it, as well as the Garments, muſt receive their lights from ir, 
and therefore muſt be ſhadowed all on the contrary fide, 
which obſerve in all ſhadowings of the ſame kind. 

XVII. The true and natural diſpofirion of light, is that 
which gives the principal grace to a Picture, for that without 
its due light, is clearly another thing. 

XVIII. And although fo, it may be beautiful in its kind, 
ſo far as it is wrought 3 but if afrerwards it ſhall be ſha- 
dowed without judgment and Art, ſo that the iy 


within its own bounds, and this is done by not making your 
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128 Polygraphices Lib. Il 
be conſuſedly placed, where the /ights ought to be; or con 
trariwiſe, the lights where the ſhadows ſhould be; and the 
Concavities and Convexities out of their natural fituati 
the work will not only be confuled, but wholly ſro led. 

XIX Whereas on the coatrary having lights rightly diſpo- 
ſed, it ſo mightily adds to the perfection cf the Figure, tha 
it makes the Flat or Plane ſec m to be imboſſed. 

XX. And thus /:igbrt rightly diſpoſed, does that in the 
Painters work, which ſubſtance or matter does in the Ca- 
vers work; infomuch that they ſeem ro be Imboſſed ours 
wards, ſuch is the force of /ig and ſhadore. 

XXI. And herein yeu will find admirable ſcenes and 
Foreſhortnings, proceeding purely from the true diſpoſition of 
the /ight ; without which the Figure would not only be 
impertect, but loſe allo much of its grace; though other- 
wile well proportioved and placed. 

XXII. This ige is the cauſe or formal reaſon wherety 
colored thiogs are ſcen, whoſe Shapes and Images paſs to rhe 
Phantaſy, and eſpecially inlighten the eyes in which the Image 
is formed ; which firlt paſſeth ro the Common-ienle, after- 
wards 10 the Phantaſy, and laſt of all ro the underſtanding ; 
whereby every thing 1s diſcovered ro be what indeed 
it is. 

XXIII. Ia reſpect of this light, three things occurr 10 
our vilive faculty, viz. the viſiual lines, the colored body and 
the faculty of ſeeipg, which is in the eye. 

XXIV. The Viſual lines lighined, (which ate the proper 
ſubject of Perſpective) come io the eye in a Pyramidal form, 
the baie of which Pyramis reſteth in the object; and the 
Cone or Anple thereof comes ro the eye more blunt or ob- 
tuſe, if the taid object be near; but more ſharp or acute, if 
it be farther off, whereby it is not ſo clearly or eaſily diſcer- 
ed, as otherwile jt would, 

XXV. The colored Olje& or Body, comes not to the eye, but 
its viſible ſpecies or ſhapes are diffuſed through the clearteb 
of the Air unto the Eye; which ſpecies are only certain 
Images like thoſe we ſee in a Glaſs. 

XXVI. And if the colored body ſtand near to this J- 
mage, it comes to our eye inthe ſame quantity and big- 
neſs of the Angel of the Pyramis, Which being obtuſe ot 


blunt, makes the Image ſeem as great as indeed it is, and ſo 
diſcerned the more dittinctly. 
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on- XXVII. But if far off, the viſible ſpecies appears leſs, accor - 

the ding to the proportion of the diftance and acutenels of the 
Ons Pyramidal Angle. | 

XXVIII. The faculty of ſeeing is formed by the Concur- 

2 rence of the other two things, viz. the viſual lines, and the 

ba colored body ; which informeth the eye by reducing it from 

meer Ability into Act, and ſo performing its operations, and 


the cauſing the thing allo to be ſeen more apparently and 
ar- diſtinctly. . 
Uts XXIX. From bence it is apparent, that the ſelf-ſame body 


cannot be equally lighined in all places. 1, Becauſe the light 
nd doth not directly illuminate any more than that part which is 
of directly oppoſite to it; the other parts which are oblique to 
de it are illuſtrated more imperfectly, by reaſon of the intercep- 
t- tion or obliquity of an opake body, through which its beams 

cannor pierce. 
y XXX, 2. From the ſeveral diſtances of the eye to the 
c WH parts of the ſame body; for as the firft part of the body is 


e ſeen and placed neareſt thè eye, and ſo comes to it with a 
; more obtuſe Angle, ſo being more lightned, it is alſo ſeen 
more diſtinctly, whereas the other parrs being farther off, 
come to the eye in 3 more acute Angle, and being leſſer 


ligbtoed, cannot be fo plainly ſeen. | 

| XXXI. If two, three, or four men ſtood one behind a- 
nother, all of them equally receiving the light; yet in reſpect 
of your eye they do not; and therefore by the former Do- 
ctrine, you muſt pairft the ſecond which is fartheſt off from 
the eye darker, the third darker than that,and the fourth dark- 
eſt of all, and ſo on if there be more, till the eye can ſee no 
farther, | 

XXXII. The reaſon is, becauſe the ſecond ſtanding farther 
off, comes to the eye with a leſſer Angle (as aforeſaia)where- 
by it cannot be ſcen ſo evidently as the firſt, the ſame reaſon 
is for the third, fourth, fifth, c. 

XXXIII. The fame thing is alſo to be underſtood, if the 
viſible ſpecies of one or many objects be ſeen fideways, for 
according to their diſtance and obliquity to the eye, ſo you 
muſt ſhadow them. | | 

XXXIV. Thar part ofthe body muſt be made lighteſt, 
which bas the light moſt oppoſite to it: if the ight be pla- 
ced above the head deſcending ; then the tor of the head 
muſt be made lighteſt, the + next lighteſt, * 
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ſo you mult ſhadow, by loſing the light by degree: 
XXXV. That part of the body which ſtands fartheſt ont 
malt be made lightett, becaule it comes neareſt to the ligh, 
and the ligbt loles ſo mnch of its brigbineſs, by bow much 
any part of the body bends inward, becauſe thoſe par; 
which ſtick out, do hinder the Glory and full Brightneſs gf 
the light from thoſe parts that fall any thing more hollow. 
XXXVI Theretore, by how much one part of the body 
ſticks out beyond another, by ſo much it muſt be made 
lighter than the other, and © contrario, ſo much the darker 
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Of Colors more particularly. 


I. * is 2 good color, and much in uſe for ſhadows, in 
< Pictures of the life, both for Hair and Drapery : In 
Lancskips it is uſed for Rocks and High-ways. 
II. Pink the faireft, with blew. makes: be faſteſt green: 
for Landskip and Dravers, 5 


III. 52Þ-2"en and green-bice are good in their kind ; but 
de tirſt is ſo tranſparent and thin, the other of fo courſe 
and groſs body, that in many things they will be uſeleß, 
eſpecially where a beautiful green made of Pink and Bice 
mixed with Indico) is required, 

IV. Umbey, is a greafie foul color; but being calcined 
and ground, it works ſharp and near. 

V. Spaniſh-brown, is exceeding courſe and full of gravel; 
being prepared, it is nſed for a mixture made of Red- 
lead mixt with a little Umber, which makes the lame 
color. . 

VI. Colens earth or Terra Lemmnia, it is uſed to cloſe up 
the laſt and deepeſt touches in the ſhadows of Pictures of 
the life, and in Landskips ; uſe it when new ground. 

VII. Cherry Fone-black, is very good for Drapery and black 
apparel : mixt with Indico, it is excellent for Saitin; it ap- 
pears more beautifel or ſhining if mixed with a little white: 
if deepned with Iyory-black, in bard reflection, and ſtrong 
deep touches, it is wonderful fair. 
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VIII. Ivory black, it ſerves for a deep black, but is not eak® 
to work without it be well tempered with Sugat- candy, to 

revenrt peeling. ; 

IX. Red-lead, well waſh'd, is a good color, but Vermilion 
for thole pieces which require an exquiſite redneſs. _ 

X. Indian-Lake, is the deareſt and moſt beautiſul of all 
ordinary reds ; it is to be ground as white-lead, and mixt 
with a little white 5ugar-candy and fair water, till the color 
and Sugar-candy be throogbly diſſolved, which being dry 
will lie very faſt, without danger of cracking or peeling. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Obſervations of making ſome Original Colors. 


L T o make white-lead. 

Put in o an earthen pot or Crucible ſeveral plates of 
fine Lead, cover them with Whire-wine Vinegar, covering 
the top of the pot cloſe with clay, bury it in a Cellar for ſeven 
or eight weeks, and you will bave good white lead upon 
the plates, which wipe off, | 

II. To make Verdigriſe. | 

This is made by banging plates of Copper over the fumes 
of Aqua forts, or ſpirit of Nitre, or by dipping them in the 
fame or in Vinegar. 0 

III. To make an Emerald Color. 

Take Verdigriſe in fine pouder, which temper with var- 
niſh, and lay it upon a ground of liquid Silver burniſht, and 
you have a fair Emerald, 

IV. To make 4 Ruby colour, | 

Mix the ſame with Florence Lake, and you ſhall have a ve- 
ry fair color. 

V. To mgke a Saphire color. | 

The ſame, vix. Verdigriſe mixt with Ultramarine, makes 
a glorious Saphire. 

VI. To make a Crimſon Velvet. | | 

Take Turnfole and mix it with Tndian-lake /well ground 
with gum and Sugar-candy) lay it fall, and when it is wer 
Wipe away the color with a dry pencil, where you would, 

K 35 have 
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have the beightning of the Crimſon Velvet appear, and the 
ftronger reflections will be well expreſſed, 

VI. To make a Silver black. 

Take fine Silver filings or plates, which diſſolve in ſpirit of 
N tre or 4qua fortis, and evaporate to drineſs, or. precipitate 
cum Oleo Sulphurs or Salt- water, and you ſhall bave a ſnow- 
white precipitate, which mixt with water makes the beſt 
black in the world, to dy all manner of Hair, Horns, Bones, 
Wood, Metals, Ge. | | 

VIII. To make a Murry or Amethyſt. b 

It is made of Indian Lake ground with Gum- Arabick w- 
ter only. —— e 

I. To make a Red or Ruby for Limning. 

It is made of Indian-Lake {which breaks of a Scarlet color 
ground wih Gum-water and Sugar-candy. 

>. To make Azure blew or Saphire. 

Ir is made of Ultramarine of Venice (which is beſt) the 
beſt blew Smalr, or blew bice ground with gum-water only : 
you may wake good ſhadowing blews of Indico, Flory and 
Lirmole, all which herd no waſhing, nor Litmoſe ho griad- 
ing, but only infuſed in a Lixivium of Soap-aſhes. 

' XI. To make a Green or Emerald. 2 

It is made of Cedar green: in place whereof, take Green- 
Bice to draw with: Pink is good alſo for Landskips, mix- 
ed with Bice-aſhes ;as alſo with Mafticot and Ceruſe. 

XII. To make a Tellow or Topaz. Hb 

It is made of Maſticot which is tbe beſt, of which there 
are divers ſorts, dg. deeper and paler: Yellow-Oker allo 
for want of better may do. Shadow Maſticot with Yellow- 
Oker deepen it with Oker de Luce. 

XIII. To make Ultramarine. | | 

Take the deepeft colored Laps Lazuli {baving few vein! 
cf Gold upon it) heat it red- hot in 4 racible cloſe covered, 


then quench it in Urine, Vinegar or Water in a Leaded 
earthen pot, dry it well, then with a pair of pinſers nip cf the 
hard, gray, and whiteſt part from it, and "grind the remain 
der with honied watez as fine as may be, then. dry ir ſor uſe. 
The honicd water is made 
ktoucy wo ſpoonſals, 


of water a quart, boiled with 
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HAP. 


The ſum of the Obſeroations of Limning to 
the life in gencral. 


. LE the Table be prepared very exactly by the fit h 
rule of the twenty tbird Chapter of tbis ſecond Bock. 

II. Let the ground be of fleſh color, tempering it accord- 
ing to the complexion to be painted. 

III. If ir be a fair complexion, mix a good quantity of 
Red and White-Lead togeiber ſomewhat thick. 

IV. If (warthy or brown, mix with the former a livle fine 
Maſticot or Engliſh Oker, or both, always obſervirg that 
your ground be fairer than the complexion painted. 

For fairneſs may be ſhadowed or darkened at pleaſure ; but if 
it be ſad or dark, you can never heighten it, for in Limnixg, the 
picture is always mroug bt down to its exact color. 

V. Lay the ground upoathe Card or Tablet, with a larger 
pencil than ordinary, fiee from ſpots, ſcra ches of the pencil, 
or duſt, and as even as poſſible may be; and ler the co be 
rather thin and waterith than too thick, doing it very quick 
and nimbly with two or three daſhes of the pencil. 

VI. This done, prepare your ſhadows in order, by the 
reg rule of the four and twentieth Chapter of this ſecond 

00k. | 

VII. Then draw the outlines of the face with Lake and 
white mingled together very fine ; fothar if you thould mi- 
ſtake in your ficlt draught, you may wi h a ſtrong ſtioak 
draw it true, the other line by reaſon of its faintneis being 
no hinderance. 

' Theſe lines muſt be truly drawn, ſharp and neat, with the 
greateſt exact no imag inable. | 

VIII. Obſerve the moſt remarkable and Yeep ſhadows 
which keep in memory when you go over them with more 
exactneſs; drawing out alſo (if you ſo pleaſe) the ſhape of 
that part of the body next adjoining to the face, viz. a liitle 
beneath the ſnoulders, with a ſtrong and dark color, which in 
cale of miſtake in proportion may eaſi ly be altered. 
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IX. The firſt ſitting is to dead color the face : the ſecond 


Grtirg is the exact coloring and obſervation of the ſevery} 
ſhadows, graces, beauiies or deformities, as they are in Na- 
ture: the third fitting 1s making ſmooth what was before 
rough ani rude; cloathing what was naked, and giving 
ſtrong and deepning touches io every reſpective ſhadow. 

. Tze dead color 1s thus made. 

Taks of the atcreſaid ground (at the third or fourth Section 
of tlas Chapter) and mix it with fine Red lead, tempering it ex- 
acl/y to a dead color of the cheeks and lips, having a great care, 
that you make it not too deep; which if light, you may do at 
pleaſure. | , 

XI. Tae face is firſt begun to be colonred in the reds of 
the checks and lips, and ſomewbat ſtrongly in the bottom 
of the chin (if beardclels) alſo over, under, and about the eyes 
with a faint redneſs, 

XII. Theear is moſt commonly reddifh,as allo ſometimes 
the roots of rhe hair. 

XIII. Ihe ground being wall'd over with'this reddiſh or 
dead colot let the ſhaddws be as well bold and ſtrong as ex- 
act and curious. 

XIV. 4 gced Picture, if but dead colored only, and ſeeminy 
year hand very rough, uneven and unpleaſant, yet being boldly and 
ſtrongly done and ſhadewed will appear very ſmooth, delicate, and 
xeat if but viewed at a diſtance from the eye. 

XV. Therefore curioſity and neatneſs of Color, is not ſo much 
to be regarded, as bold, lofty, and firong expreſſing what is ſeen 
in tie /afe. 

XVI. The next thirg to be done is the uſe of the faint 
blews, about the corners and balls of the eyes and temples, 
* you muſt work out exceeding ſweetly, and faint by 

egrees. 

XVII. Always be ſure to wake the hard ſhadows fall in 
the dark fide of the face, under the noſe, chin, and eye-brows, 
as the light falls, with ſomewhat ſtrong touchss. 

XVIII. The ligbt ſhadows being done and ſmoothed, work 
the hair into ſuch forms, curlings, and diſpoſitions as beſt 2. 
dorn the piece. 

XIX. Firſt draw it with colors, neatly and to the life ; then 
waſh it roughly as the reſt ; and the next time perfect it: fi 
line up the empty places with color, and the partings thereff 
with blew, | 1 7; 
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XX. And ever remember, when you would have your co- 
lors or ſhadows deep, ſtrong, and bold; that you do them by 
degrees, beginning fainily, and then encteaſing the ſame. 

XXI. Firſt, uſe the former colors in the lame places again, 
driving and ſweetning them into one another, that no part 
may look uneven, or with an edge, or patch of color, but 
alrogetber equally mixt and diſperſed, iy ing fc and ſmooth, 
like ſmaak or vapours. 

XXII. Secondly, this work being done for an hour or two, 
lay the ground for behind the Picture of Blew, or Crimſon, 
like to a Sattin or Velvet Curtain, 

XXIII. If blew, let it be done wich Bice well tempered 
in a ſhell : Firſt draw the out- lines with the ſame color, with a 
mall pencil: then with a thin and waterih blew watih over 
the whole ground with a larger pencil. 

XXIV. Laftly, with thicker color cover the ſame which 
you before waſh'd, ſwiftly, that it dry not before all be ca- 
yered, ſo will it lie ſmooth and even. 

XXV. If Crimſon, work with Indian-lake, in thoſe pla- 


_ ces where the ſtrong lights, and bigh reflections fall, let tbe 

lignt be done with thin and wateriſh Lake; the deepring 

2 and ſtrong ſhadows, cloſe by the light with thicker color : 

4 ibis done, the Picture will be much changed; the beauty of 
4 theſe gronnds will much darken and deaden ir. 

XXVI. Let the apparel with ſuitable colors be done only 

, flat with beigbrening or deepning; and then go over the 


face again, redncing the ſhadows to ſmoathne's and neatneſs 
witha ſharp and curious pencil: drawing the eyes, the lines of 
| the eye-lids; rednefs of the noftrils; ſhadow of the ears: 
deepneſs of rhe eye-brows, and thoſe other remarkable marks 
| of rhe face. | 
XXV!I, So ſaeetning the out-lines of the face ( by darkning the 
ground, above from the light fide, and below en the dark ſide) 
that when the work is done, the ground may ſi and as it were at a 
diſtance from the face behind; and the face may ſeem to ſtand off 
forward from the groumd. | 
XVIII. Then go over the hair, making it light or deep by 
the life: and in apparel make the ſeveral folds and ſhadows, 
and what elſe is to be imitated, as it i in the life it (elf; 
lightning the lines with the pureſt white, a little yellow and 
ſome blew ; and deepning with Ivory black, and beigtbt- 
ning with black mixed with a little Lake or Indico. 
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XXIX This done, and the perſon gone, your work being 
yet rougb, by your ſelf poliſh it, and ſtrive to make it ſmooth 
and pleaſant, filling up the empty places, and ſweetning the 
ſhacows, which yer lie uneven and hard. 

XXX. The apparel, bair, and ground being finiſhed, now 
give ſtroug touches for the rounding of the face; and obſerye 
whatloever may condnce to liknels and reſemblance, 28 
moles, ſmilings, or glancings of the eyes, motion of the 
mouth, Je. 

XXX. For which purpoſe, you may find an occaſion of diſ- 
courſe ot auſe the perion to be in action, and to look mertily 
and chearfully. 

MANI Lattly conclude, that the eye gives the life ; the 
noſe the lavor; the mouth the likencls; and the chin the 
race. 

XXXTIL In fair colored Drapery, if the lightning be done 
with fine ſhell Gold it will add a moſt wonderful luſture, 
and be a fivgular Ornament to your works; and if this Gold 
be mixt with the very ground it ſelf, the apparel will appear 
much rhe fairer. 


XXXIV. The Dead coloring of a whole figure deſigned fu 
Hiſtorical Limning, 

Ic is twoſold. 1. To temper a fleſh color ſomewhat light- 
er than you intend it to be after it is wrought down by the 
Variety of ſhadowing mixtures, which fleſh color you mult 
temper in & large ſhell, becauſe ir requires a quantuy; 
it mult be of a good mixture, neither too thick nor too 
thio, 

XXXV. Then take a Gooſle-quil-pencil full of the colcr, 
and lay it on quick, even, and ſmooth,on the place where you 
defign the Figure; if you be not very nimble in the laying 
it on, it will not lye even. 

XXXVI. The other way is thus. Inſtead of fleſh Color, 
make ule of the beſt Lale bite, well prepared, and lay it 


dead Color is as the Oyl-painters do, which muſt be done 
tr2e, rough, and boldeſt of all. 

XXXVII. But note, That you draw all the our lines of 
your figure firft with a Temperature of Lake and White, before 
you lay the ground Color for the fleſh. Allo, in dead coloring, 
leave not your ſhadows too dark, harl2, or bard, next to the 
light, but faint, eyen and miſty. 


XXXVIII. 


on with the ſame ſwed Pencil as before mentioned, and fo your 
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XXXVIII. This done, mix Flake-White, and a little Red 
lead, with which touch all the deep places both in Face and 
Body, as your ingenuity, or the life ſhall direct you. 

XXXIX. This do extream faint, becauſe if you lay it roo 
dark, you cannot heighten it up again, without running the 
bazard of ſpoiling of it, but if too light, you may deepen it 
by degrees at your pleaſure. 

XL. In the face make a delicate faintneſs, or faint Red in- 
clining to a Purple, under the Eyes; then touch the tips of 
the Ears, with the aforementioned mixture, as alſo the 
Cheeks, Lips, and the bottom of the Chin, and ſo go on to 
the ſoal of the foot, touching in all the following Mulcles 
and places with this glowing color. 

XLI. Then mix Gal-ſtone and Pink, for the general yellowiſh 


glowing ſhadows, and in ſome places add to the former mix- 


ture or temperature, a little Lake. 

XLII. Moreover you will perceive in the life, a faint 
blewiſh color in ſome parts of the body, which you may ex- 
preſs with a temperature or mixture of Indico and White, and 
lo proceed according to the ſubject you draw after, whether 
the life or copying after Painting. 

XLIII. All theſe ſhadows are to be expreſſed after the 
manner of hatching with a Pen, with gentle and faint ſtrokes 
waſhing it along. | 

XLIV. But in this Dead coloring. See that you cover 
your ground-color with the aforeſaid Red and other ſha- 
dows. | 

XLV. And be not roo curious in the firſt working, but ra- 
ther make choice of a good, free, and bold following of na- 
ture, than to affect an extream near, ſer, or ſtarcht way. 

XLVI. Let not the roughneſs of your color diſcourage you, 
for that is to be wrought down and couched by degrees with 
the other ſhadows, bur not ar firſt, 

XI VII. Then by degrees ſweeten and heighten your ſha- 
dows according as the ligbt falls. 

XLVIII. In ſome places reuch ir with ſtrong touches, and 
in thoſe places bring your work up together, to an equal 
roundneſs and ftrepgth, not finiſhing any part of the figure 
before the other, but viſiting and working all the parts curi- 
oufly alike, but in a manner at Random. 

XLIX. Then obſerve the roundneſs, coloring, and ſha- 
Ware or whatever elſe is requiſite io the pet ſedtion of the 

ork. 
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ſome what a ſharper pencil than you uſe at firſt, ſo that your 
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L Having done with the fainter ſhadows, ſweeten and 
work them into the Red till, . 
LI. Carefully obſerve all the variety of coloring, and wih — 


your pencil curiouſly delineate thoſe ſeveral varieties of na- 
ture which you bad rudely traced out before. 


III. To do this, make uſe of the ſame color in the ſame 


places as you did before, working, driving, and ſweetening Of 


the ſame colors one into another; that nothing be left in 


your work with a barſh edge, uneven, or in a lump, but all | TO 
as it were ſweet, or driven one into another with the point of 1 1 


faſtning 


ſhadows may lye diſperſed, ſoſt, ſweet, ſmooth, and gently theſe ma 


extended one into 2 nother like Air. 


ana 

LUI TLaftily, obferve, that Skies, Waters, Trees Plants, Ne 1 
Flowers, and Ground, are all to be dead colored before the tion fco! 
Figures. ſhall ba' 


LIV. How to draw with Indian Ink. 

It is done afrer the manner of Waſhing : Or, inſtead of 
the Indian Ink, you may temper Lamp-black, or bread bur 

LV. Take your Indian Ink, or Lamp-black ; and temper 
it with fair-water, in a ſhell, or upon your hand, your out- 
lines being drawn with Cole, or Black-lead, rake an indif- 
ferent long ſharp pointed pencil, dip the point into fair water, 
then dip the pencil into Indian Ink, and draw all your out- 
lines very faint. 

LVI. (Note that all the temperature of Indian Ink mult be 
thin and wateriſh, not tao black.) 

LVII. When it is dry, take a little bit of ſtale white bread, 
and rub out the out- lines which you drew with the Cole, (if 
too black) then daſh on your ſhadows very faintly, and deepen 
it by degrees, as you ſhall think convenient, and finiſh ir 
with St ir p'es, it being moſt advantageous to any one that ſball 
practiſe 3 

LVIII. Beware of taking roo much color in your pencil, 
which you may prevent by firſt drawing it through your 
lips. 

Lu In laying on your ſhadows, never lay them too deep, 


but deepen them down by degrees; for if roo deep you can 
never heighten them again. 


diviſion 
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CH AP. XXXII. 
Of Limning Landskip, more particularly. 


J. TO make the Tablet for Landckip, 

Take a piece of Vellom and ſhave it thin upon a Frame, 
faſtning it with paſte or glew, and paſting it upen a board; 
theſe manner of Tablets are altogether uſed in Italy for Land- 
tp, and Hiſtory. . 

II. If you draw a Landskip from the life, take your ſta- 
tion from the riſe of ground, or top of an hill, where you 
mall have a large Horizon, marking your Tablet into three 
divifions downwards from rhe top to the bottom. 

III. Tben your face being directly oppoſed to the midſt 
of the finitor, keeping your body fixed, depict whbar is direct- 
ly before your eyes, upon your Tablet on your middle diviſion, 


tnen turning your head (not your body) to the right band, 


depict what is there to be ſeen: adjoining it to the former. 
In like manner doing ly that which in to be ſeen on the left 
hand, your Landship will be compleated 

IV. Make every thing exact, not only in reſpect of diſtance, 
proportion and color; bur alſo in reſpect of form, as if there 


be Hils, Dales, Rocks, Mountains, Cataracts, Ruines, Aque- 


aufts, Timun, Cities, Caftles, Fortifications, or whatſoever elſe 
may preſent it ſelf to view 3 making always a fair Sky, to be 


ſeen atar off; letting your light always deſcend from the 
leſt hand to the right. 


V. In beginning your work, firſt begin wich a large Skye; 
and if there be any ſhining or reſſection of the Sun, beware 
you mix no Red-lead in the Purple of the Sky, or Clouds, 
but only with Lake and white : the yellow and whitiſh beams 
vi Sol work with Maſticot and white, | 
VI. Then with a freſh or clean pencil finiſh rhe blewiſh 
Sky, and Clouds, with ſmalt only: at the firſt working, dead 
| all the work over, with colors ſuitable ro the Air, green 
Meadows, Trees, and Ground, laying them ſomewhat ſmooth, 
not very curiouſly, but lightly and baſtily. 
VII. Make a large Sky, which work down in the Hori- 
ron, faintly, but fair; and drawing nearer to the Earib, let 
the 


/ 
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the remote Mountains appear ſweet and miſty, almoſt indi. 
ſtinguiſhable, joyning with the Clouds, and as it were lok in 
the Air. 

VIII. The next ground color downwards muſt encreaſe 
in magnitude of reaſon, as nearer the eyes, ſomewhat blewiſh 
or Sea-green : but drawing towards the firlt giound, let 
them decline into a reddiſh or popinjay-green. 

IX. The laſt ground color, mult be neareſt the color of 
the earth, viz. a dark yellow, brown and green; with 
which, or ſome color near it, you malt make your fit 
Trees. 

X. Making them, as they come near in diſtance, to encteaſe 
proportionably in color and magnitude, with great judg- 
ment; the leaves flowing and falling one with another, ſome 
apparent, others loſt in ſhadow. 

XI. Let your Landskip lie low, and as it were under the 
eye (which is molt graceful and natural} with à large and fall 
Sky not riſing bigh, and lifting it ſelf into the top of the piece, 
as ſome bave done. 

XII. Be ſure to make your ſhadows fall all one way, viz. 
to make light againſt darkneſs, and darkneſs againſt light ; 
thereby extending the proſpect, and making it to ſhew as a- 
far off; by loſing its force and vigour,* by the remorene{s 
from the eye. 

XIII. In touching the Trees, Boughs and Branches, put 
all the dark ſhadows fitſt, railing the lighter leaves above the 
darker, by adding Maſticor to the dark green, which may be 
made with Bice, Pink, and Indico. | 

XIV. Tue upper moſt of all, expreſt laſt of all, by kght!y 
touching the exterior edges of ſome of the former leaves, with 
a little green, Maſticot, and white : the darkeſt ſhadows you 
may fer off with Sap-green and Indico. 

XV. Trees and their Leaves, Rivers, and Mountains far 
diſtanr,vou muſt ſtrive to expreſs with a certain real ſofinels 
and deſigatgneſs. 

XVI. In making Cataracts, great falls of Waters, and 
Rocks, you mult firit lay a full ground near the color, then 
with a ſtronger in the dark places, and flight beightning in 
the lighr. 

XVIL Remark all diſproportions, cracks, ruptures' and 
various repreſentations of intinitely differing matters; the 
manner Whercof is abundantly expreſt, in almoſt every 
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Horat. Epod. 16. 


Vos, quibus eſt virtus, muliebrem tollite luctum, 
Etruſca præter & volate littora. 
Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus; at va, beata 
petamus arva, divites & inſulas: 
Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, 
Et imputata floret uſquè vines. 
Germiner & nunquam fallentis rermes olivæ, 
Sudmque pulla ficus ornat arborem. 
Illis ĩnjuſſæ venĩunt ad mulctra capellæ; 
Referique tenta grex amicus ubera. 
Nec Veſpertinus circumgemit Urſus ovile; 
Nec intumeſcit alta Viperis humus: 
Pluraque felices mirabimur : ut neque largis 
Aquoſus Eurns arva radat imbribus, 
PFnguia nec ficcis urantur ſemina glebis : 
Utrumque rege remperante Cœlitum. 
Non huc Argoo contendit remige pinus, 
Neque impudica Colchis intulit pedem 
Non buc Sidonii torſerunt cornua nautz, 
Laborioſa nec cohors Ulyſſei. 
Nulla nocent pecori contagia, nullius aftri 
Gregem zſtuoſa torret imporentia, 
Jupiter illa piæ ſecrevit littora genti, 
Ut inquina vit ære tempus aureum. 


Vu nobler ſprits, hence with womens tears, 
Sail from Etruſcan confines free from fears: 
The Eartb-encire ling Ocean us invites, 
Rich Iſlands, Fields, Fields bleſt with all delights. 
Where Lands untill d are yearly fruitful ſeen, 
And the unpruned Vine e green. 

Sill, Olives by the faithful branch are born, 
And mellow Figgs, there native Trees adorn. 
There, milchy Goats come freely to the pail, 
Nor do glad flocks with dugs diſtended fail. 
The nightly Bear roars not about the fold, 
Nor hollow earth doth puſonous Vipers held. P 
Add to this baprnſinls humid Eaſt | 
Doth not with frequent ſhwoers the Field: infeſt. 
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Nor the fat ſeeds are parcht in barren land. 
The potrers above both temp ring with command. 


No Bark 


came hither with Argoan oar, 


Nor landed wanton Colchis on this ſhaar : 
Cadmus with filled jails turn d nat thy way, 
Nor painful troops that with Uiyiſes ſtray. 


Here am 


mpſt cattle no contagions are, 


Nor feel flocks droughty power of any (tar. 
When braſs did onthe Golden Age intrude, 


Jove for the pious did this place ſecluds. 


Lib. U 


Of the various Forms or Degrees of Colorin 
» 


I. ] _ A 


— — 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 


Women. 3. Naked Bodies. 4 Old or aged bodies. 


II. Infants or young Children arc io be painted of a (0: 
and delicate complexion ; the Skin and cars of a raddy an! 


leaſanr color, almott tranſparent. 


III. This may be done with White lead, Lake, and a linle 
Red lead; ſhadowing it thin, faint and ſoft; letting the 
Cheeks, Lips, Chin Fingers, Knees, and Toes, be more rud- 
dy than other parts; making all their Lianen very fine, thin 
and tranſparent, or perſpicuous, with ſtrong touches in the 


thickeſt folds. 


IV. Virgins and fair Women are as curiouſly to be expreſgd 
as the former, but their Muſcles ate to be more apparent, 
their ſhape more perfect ; and their ſhadows to be of a whit 


iſh yellow, blewiſh, and ia ſome places almoſt purple. 


V. Bot rhe moſt perfect and exquiſite direction js the life, 
ght rather to be followed than any thing delivered 


which ou 
by role. 


VI. For the ſhadaes bere, mix white with Pink ; and Indic 


2 mhite ; and in ſome places Lake, with a little Indico and 
Ge... 


re four various Form; ar degrees of coloring, 
1 Of Infants, or Children. 2. Of Virgins, or far 


VII. As for Womens Bodies, vis. ſuch as are naked, they ot 
to be repreſented ſoft, round, plump, gentle and tender, and 


without many Muſcles. 
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VIII. On the contrary, Mens Bodies are to be repreſented 
ſtrong, ſturdy, (tout, and vigorous with the Muſcles exactiy pla- 
ced and drawn, which to do with Fudg ment and Underſtanding), 
requires time, ſtudy, and knowledge in Anatomy. | 

IX. Naked Bodies are to be painted ſtrong, lively, and ac- 
curate 3 exactly matching the reſpective pairs of Mulcles and 
Nerves, fixing each Artery in its due and proper place, gi- 
viog each limb its proper motion form and firuation, with 
its true and natural color; all which to do well may be the 
ſtudy and practice of almoſt ones whole life. 

X. Old or aged Bodies ought to be eminent for exact and 


| curious ſhadows, which may be made of Pink, Lake, and 


[yory-black, which made notable ſhadows, in appearance 
like the wrinkles and furrows of the face and band in ex- 
tream old age. 

XI. Let the eyes be dark, the aſpect melancholy, the hair 
white (or elſe the pate bald) and all the remarks of Antiqui- 
ty or age be very apparent and formidable. 

XII. Pink mixt with Lake and Red-lead, make an excellent 
ſvadow for old Mens Bodies: but for the extreameſt or deepeft 
ſhadowings either in face or body, mix Lake and Ivory- black, 
which will make an excellent deep ſhadow, and mill be very uſe- 
ful in expreſſing of the ſeveral furroms and wrinkles in the face 
and han di of people extreamly Aged, with their dark Eyes and 
melancholy Aſpect s. | 

XIII. Bur notwithſtanding all the foregoing rules, the poſt- 
ure or form of ſtanding, and being, either of the whole body, 
or any of its parts, ought diligently to be obſerved, that the 
life may be imitated. | 

XIV. In which, it only lies in the breft and judgment of 
the Painter to fer it off with ſuch various colors, as may beſt 
befit the reſpective complexion and accidental ſhadows of 
each accidental poſition or poſture, which are ſometimes more 
pale, ſometimes more ruddy ; ſomerimes more faint, ſometimes 
more lively. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of the Limning of the Skie, Clouds, &c. 


I. POR a beautiful Sky, fitted for fait weather, take Bice 

tempered with white, laying it in the upper part of 
the Sky, (as you ſee need) under which you may lay a thin 
or faint purple with a ſmall ſoft bruſh: working the under- 
molt purple into the uppermoſt blew ; but ſo as that the bley 
may ſtand clear and perfect, | 

II. Then for the Horizon or near the ſame lay a fine this 
Maſticot, which work from below upwards, till it mix with 
the purple, afrer which you may take a ſtronger purple, mz 
king bere and there upon the former parple, as it were the 
form of Clouds, as nature requires. 

III. Upon the Maſticot you may alſo work with Minit 
mixed with Ceruſe, to imitate the fiery beams which often 
appear in hot and clear Summer weather. 

IV. To imitate glory, with a great ſhining light of a yellow- 
iſh color or the Sun-be. ms, you muſt take Maſticot or Si 
fron mixt with Red-lead, and-beightned with ſhell gold and 
the like. 

V. A Cloudy Sky is imitated with pale Bice, afterward: 
ſhading the Clouds with a mixture of ſeveral colors: a fair 
Sky requires clouds of a greater ſhade, with purple. 

Vf. The clouds in a rainy Sky, muſt be ſhaded. with la- 
dico and Lake : in a night Sky, with black and dark blew, 


ſmoaky, making a blaze with purple, Minium and Ceruſ. 


VII. The clouds in a Sun riſing or ſetting muſt be done 


with Minium, Ceruſe and purple, making underneath tbe 


clouds ſcattering ftroaks, with Minium and Maſticor, ct 
Minium and Saffron ; ſo that the ſcattering upwards may af” 
pear faint; and below, afar off near the Landskip, 10m” 
what fiery, 

VIII. A fiery Sky, let be made with a pale blew, {moo 
ing it downwards, which afterwards, you mutt mingle witl 


u ſtrong Red-l-ad, mixt with Cern'e making long dimiuu- 


tive ſtroaks like the Sun-beams upon the blew Sky, with which, 
ler fall. lome purple ſtroaks, much like the ſaid beams; tber, 
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ſweeten one into another with a ſott bruſh pencil, wet in gum- 
water, not too ſtrong. 

N. Laſtly, you may make a fair Sky, by uſing fair Bice 
alone, and temper ing it by degrees with more and more 
white, ſmoothing one into another, from above down- 
wards, and ſhading it as you ſhall fee reaſon and nature 
require. 


* 
6—— * >_> — — — 


HAP. AXXV; 
Of the Limning of 1owns, Caſtles, and Ruines, 


| T Hoſe Towns, or Cities, which ſeem at fartheſt di- 

ſtance, muſt have but little ſhadowing or heighining, 
and ſometimes none at all, tbeſe if they appear againſt the Sky, 
maſt be laid with Bice, and a little purple, and ſhaded faint- 
ly with a good blew. 

II. Thoſe which lie at a farther diſtance, muſt be laid 
with Bice and purple as aforeſaid, and ſhaded with light 
blew, and beightned with white. 

III. Thole which appear at an ordinary diſtance, muſt be 
done with Vermilion and purple, and ſhaded with a ſtrong 
purple ſhaded with white. 

IV. Thoſe which are near, muſt be done with Vermillion 
and white, and then ſhaded with a ſtrong Vermillion and 
brown Oker, mixt with white, 


i 1 —— 


CHA P: I. 
Of Mountains, Hills, and the Ilke. 


I, I Hoſe Mountains which are next in fight, muſt be laid 

with a fair green, and ſhaded with Sap-green ; ſome” 
times with brown Oker, and French Berries, to diftioguiſh 
them from ſuch as are farther off, 
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II. Such as lie fartber off. mutt be laid with green, blen, 
and Matticor, and be. ſhaded with blew, green, and Ver- 
digriſe. N | 

III. Such as lie yet farther, muſt be laid with ſome ſtrong 
blew, white, and Bergh-green, and ſhaded wiin {trong 
blew: 

IV. Such as lie yer farther, muſt be laid with ſtrong bley 
and whine, and ſhaded with blew only. | 


V. Such as lie yet farther, with Bice and white, and ſhy 
ded with Bice. 


VI. Such as lie farther off, are only laid with white, and 
ſhaded with a faint Bice. 

VII. Fields being near, muſt be done with a fingular good 
green, the which muſt always be fainteſt, according as 
are farther diftant ; heigbining them with Maſticot, or 1 
light green, and ſhadowing with Sap-green, but not 100 
much, 

VII). Thoſe which lie far, are to be laid with 1 
Freu herry yellow, made of a blew greeniſh ; ſhaded 
with Oker. 

IX. And in Fields, Hills, and Dales {whether near or fat 
oft) there are many roads, paſſages and ways, which mul: 


be laid either fainter or ſtronger according to their diſtance 
and ſituation. 


—— 


— 


CHAP. XXXVIE 
Of Trees, Boughs, Cottages, and the like. 


I. 1 Hoſe Trees of divers colors which ſtand upon the fore- 

ground, muſt be laid with divers colors, as with Ver- 
Jigriſe, mixt with other green, or with Maſticot, and Bergt- 
green mixt, and then ſhaded wich Sap-green ; which you ma) 
Lcighten with Maſticor, mixt wirh White-lead. 

II. If they appear yellow, uſe Verdigriſe and Mafticot 
mixt. and ſhadow with Verdigriſe. 

IIL If they be of a whitiſh color, let them be laid with 
Verdigriſe mixt with Whire-lead, and ſhade them with Ver- 
digriſe, mixt with Indico faiat ; beighten them with Dn 

that 
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that they may look of a faint yellow green; or elſe with 2 
little Indico and yellow. 

* Thoſe which itand at a great diſtance, lay with Indi- 

and white, and ſhadow wich Indico, and beigbten with 
— ſame made a little 1/ghter. 

V. If Trees be very old with moſs upon them, give them 
the appearance of green and yellow, which commix with 
Pink, and Bergh-green : if they be of a whitiſh yellow, do 
them with Pink and white mixt with a little green. 

VI, Country Cottages lay with light Oker, which order 

according to the newneſs or oldneſs of the building, 

VII. Cottages of Timber, let be laid of the color of Trees 
and Wood-work. 

VIII. Tbatcht Cottages if new, lay with Pink, ſhadow 
with brown Oker, and heighten with Maſticot mixt with 
white: but if old, lay them with brown Oker mixt with 
white, and heighten with the lame. 

IX. Stra w colors at a diſtance are done with Indico and 
white, mixt ſometimes with brown Oker, and ſhaded with 


Indico. 


C HAP. XXXVIIL 


Of the Coloring of Naked Figures. 


I. FOR Women and Children, take the beſt Flake White- 

lead, and a little good Lake, with which if you pleaſe 
you may mix a little Vermillion, but take beed that your 
mixture be neither too red or too pale, bur exactly agreeable 
to the life ir ſelf ; the which in this caſe is the beit di- 
rector. 

II. This being dry, touch the lips, cheeks, chin, 8 
toes with thin Lake, and then heighten with white mixc 
with a little Lake or Vermillion. 

III. But if you would cover them ſomewhat browniſh, mix 
with your Carnation, a little brown Oker; and ſhade is 
With Red-Oker, and coal-black with a little Lake. 
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IV. In old Women take White, Vermillion and Browy- 
Oker, and ge the luſtre where it ought to be with Vermili- 


or, mixt with a little Lake. 
V. Shade it with Red-Oker and Lake, or with Wood ſoot, 


or Lamp black, and heighten with white mixt with a ſmall 


quant y of Vermillion. 


Vi D-ad Children and young Women, pain with Brown 
Oker, wine and ſome Ver million, and ſhadow thc lame with 


the 1 f wood. 


Vii. Dead old Women color with Brown-Oker mixt with 
a little white, which ſhade with a thin foot of wocd firk, 


then with a ſtronger. 
VIII. Young men paint with Ceruſe, Vermillion and Lake, 


making it a little browner than for young Women ; giving 


them luſtre with Vermillion and Lake, ſhadowing with Lamp- 
black and Brown-Oker ; and heightning with Ceruſe _ 
Vermillion. 

IX. Old Men Limn with Vermillion, Brown-Oker, and 
white; ſhade with ſoot and Lamp-black; heighten with Ver- 
million, Brown-Oker, and white, and give it a luſtre with 
Lake or Vermillion, 

X. Dead mea color with Brown-Oker, white, and a little 
Vermillion, as your diſcretion ſhall inform you, and ſhade 
with (our, or Lamp-black mixt with a little Ceruſe. 

XI. Devils, Satyrs, and rhe like Limn with brown Oker, 
mixt with a little white and red, which mixture let be made 
ſome part whiter, ſome part browner ; and ſtrongly ſhade it 
with {oor, as your own ingenuity may inform you. 


CH A p. XXXIX. 


Of the Coloring of Hair. 


I. THe Hair of Women and Children is colored with 

fimple Brown-Oker, and heightned with Maſticot: 

The fame in the hair of men, only making it ſadder et 
I ghter as the life requires. 

II. Hair which is black may be done with ſoot, or Lamp- 


black, but it wilt abide no heightning, 1 
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III Childrens Hair is ſometimes laid with brown-Oker 
and White, and heightned with the ſame ; and ſometimes 


with Alom. 
IV. Sometimes alſo they are done with light-oker, and 


deepned with brown-oker, and heightned with Maſticot 


fople, 
V. Old Womens Hair with brown-oker and black, height- 


ned with Brown-oker and white. 


VI. In Gray Hair take more black than white, and beigh- 
ten with pure white, 


—— 


HA P. XL. 
Of Walls, Chambers, aud the like. 


. POR a brick Wall take Vermillion and white, and a” 
dow with Red-oker. 

II If the gronnd of the wall is laid with black ard white, 
ſhade ir witha thin black, if with Red-Oker and whre, 
ſhade it with purple: or with Lake and black, or Red- 
oker ſimple. 

III. If ir be laid with black, white, and purple, ſhade it 
with purple and black. 

1. If the wall belongs to any Chamber or Hall, ba- 
ring Figures or Statues ; fo order and temper your colors, 
with ſuch diſtinction, that the Figures and Wall be not drown- 
ed in each other. 

V. Sandy fore-groundsdo thinly with brown-oker, ſad or 
light as the life preſents ; ſhadow the ſame with the ſame 
brown-oker, and Rocks with Red-oker, according. as they 
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C:H:A-F. -KEL 
Of Marble Pillars, Rocks, and the like. 


J. VI Arble muſt be dore with a good and light pencil, after 

a careleſs manner in imitation of Nature, wherein 
all ſuch ſtains, colors, veins: and repreſentations of the faces 
@ living things mult be carefully obſerved. 

It. The like is to be obſetved in Rocks, of Sandy colors, 
and ragged forms; Which if ſeen at a great diſtance, mult be 
colored with thm Bice, and then heighrned with purple and 
white, and ſhided with Smalt or a deep blew, 

III It they leem near, color them with brown-oker mix 
with White, which go over again with Vermillion mixt with 
white, after wbich lay here and there ſome Verdigriſe mixt 
with ſome other green. 

IV. In theſe works you muſt make ſpots, ſtains and break- 
ings, with batchings, which ſhade with the foot of Wood or 
Lamp-black mixt with a little white. 


CH AP.: XLII. 
Of the Coloring of Metals. 


J. FR Gold color, take Red-lead, Saffron, and very light 

Oker, with which color all manner of Cups, Diſhes 

* 8 which ſhade with ſoot, and heighten with ſhell 
old. 

II. For Silver, lay a thin white, which ſhade with a 
thin blew, mixt with & little black, and heighten with ſhell 
Silver. 

III. For Tin and Iron, take white and Indico, and ſhade it 
ba Jadico and Bice, and heighren with white or ſhell 

Uver. 


IV. 
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IV. For Braſi, take thin Pink, ſhade it with Indico mix: 
with green, or with almoſt all Indico, and heigbten it with 
ſhell Gold. | | 

V. For Copper, take Red-oker and white, ſhade ir with 
Red-oker, and heighten with Red-oker and hne, beight- 


ning alſo here and there, where the light falls, wich thell 
Silver, 


CHAP. XLIII. 
Of the Coloring of Flowers. 


l. THE Tulip, draw it firſt with black-lead upon white 

ground, then ſhade it a little (as for a white Flowe! ) 
with thin Jadian Jak, or with green yellow Ink, or Mun 
black-lead ground with thick gum- water. 

IT. Then lay on your ſeveral colors reſembling Nature, 
which being dry, ſhade with a bigher color, and theu farther 
ſhadovv it, according to the nature of rae flovver. 

III. So that being finiſhed ir may be like flame, Rd, 
* Lake, Purple, Spotted, or othervviſe, in imitation of 
the life. 

IV. The Damask Roſe, lay vvith Lake mixt vvith vvhite, 
ſnadovv vvith the ſame mixt vvith thin Lake; and beighten 
vvith vvhite, 

V. The green leaves, are done vyith Verdigriſe mixt vvith 
ſome French berry green, ſhade it vvith Verdigrile mixt 
vvith Sap-green ; the ſtalks lay ſome vybat brovvner vvith 
brovyn-oker. | 

VI. Red Roſes do vvith fine Lake mixt vvith vyhite, ſhade 
it vvith brovvn Lake, and beighten it vvitb Lake mixce 
vvith vyhite. 

VI. White Riſes cular vvith Flake Lead, ſhade it vvith 
white and black (bur the chief ſhadovvs vvith a ltronger 
black) and heigbren vvith vvbite. 

VII. The little thrums {vyhich ſome erronioully call ſeeds) 
in the middle of the Role, lay vvith Ma ſticot, and ſhadovv 
vvith Minium, and beighten vvith vvhice. 
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IX. The Clove gilliflomer is done almoſt like che Red- 
roſe: the ſpeckling or ſporting of it is done vvich Lake 3 thoſe 
vvbich are lighter, vvith a ligbter red upon a pure Vyvhite; 
thoſe like flames vvith Vermillion and Lake, vvbich ſhade 
vvih a ttronger Lake; and ſpeck the vvbite vvich Lake and 
Vermillion, to reſemble the life. 


X. The green ſtalks, or branches and leaves lay with Bergh- 
green, and ſhade vvith Sap green. 

XI. The Marigold do vvith ye!lovy Orpiment and Mini- 
um, ſhadovv yvith Vermillion and Lake mixt vvith Minium : 
ard Ecighten vvith vyhire and Maſtigor. 


XII. Corn-flowers lay vviih blevv mixt vvith ſome vyhite, 
ſhadovy vvith Indico, and ſhadovv vvith blevy and vvhite. 


eo 


_—— — 20 


CHAP. Nin. 


Of IRadiſhes, Turneps, Melons, Cucumbers, 
Fed 1d ( a [ } ba vo E's 


1 Adiſhet tte done vvith vrhite, ſhaded veith Lake, and 
as it vvere bebind (yveerned vvith purple: and ſome- 
times vvith green from the top dovvnvvar ds. 

II. The green leaves at top vvith Verdigriſe mixed vvith 
Sap-green, ſhaded vvith Sap-greey, and beightned vvith 
Matticor. 

III. Turneps are laid vvith vvhite, ſhaded vvith foot ; the 
leaves as the Rad iſn leav®. 

I. Teilow Melons vvith yellovv, ſhaded vvith broyvn-oker, 


the ve ius vvith a ſtronget broyvn-oker, and then beigluued 
vvith vvhire, 


V. Green Melons vvith Indico mixt vvith Verdigriſe and 


Sap: green, ſhaded vvith Sap-green and Indico ; and beightned 
vvith Meſticor, 

VI. Cucumbers, the ends vvith'a thin yellovv, the middle 
wirh green, ſweerned the one into the other, and ſhaded vvith 
Sap-gteen; but the vvbole fruit vvith brovvu- oker, the ſpecks 
lay vvith red and black to the life. 

VIT. Cabbage white vvith very thin yellovv, and in ſome 
places vvith very thing reen ſor yellowiſh green){weerning with 


ver 
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very thin brown-oker mixt with Sap-green, beighten with 
re white. 
VIII. Cabbage red, lay with purple, ſhade wit Lake, 
and heighten with purple mixt with white, 


——_ — 
— 


— 


HN. . 


How to Color Fruits. 


J. {* Herries, with Vermilion and ſome Brazil, ſhade with 
Lake, heighten with Vermillion mixt with white. 

IL Heart Cherries in the middle with Vermillion and 
Lake mixt with white, the Circumference remaining whitith, 
bete and there ſweetning them with Lake, ard heightning 
with white, or mixt with a little Lake. 

III. 4 Pear with Maſticot, ſhaded ſweetly with brown- 
oker; its bluſh with Lake not too high, beighten with 
White. 

IV. Apples with a thin Maſticot mixt with Verdigriſe, 
ſhade them with brown-oker,and give their bluſh with a thin 
or deep Lake (reſembling Nature,) and heighten with white. 

V. If you will have them very high, mix your white with 
ſome Maſticot, but this muſt be according to the condition 
8 the Fruit whether ripe or unripe, red, yellow or green, 

e. 

VI. Mulberries with a very ſtrong Brazil, and then lay'd 
over with black, ſo that between the ſtalks and berries they 
may look a little reddiſh according to Nature. 

VII. Strawberries with a white ground, which draw over 
with Vermillion and Lake very thin; ſhade it with fine Lake, 
and heighten with Maſticot mixt with Minium; and then 
with white only ſpeck them with Lake, by one fide of which 


put à ſmaller ſpeck of white. 


VIII. PPall-nuts with their green on, with Verdigriſe 


= with Sap-green, ſhade with Sap-green and a liule 
white. 


IX. Wal-nuts without their green, with brown-oker, ſha- 
ded with ſoor, 
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X. Blew Plumbs with purple, ſhadowed with Bice, and 
about the ſtalks with a little green, well ſweetned ; beigbren 
with purple and white. | 

XI. Mpite Plumbs and Peaches with thin Maſticot, ſhaded 
with browr-oker ; give them a bluſh with Lake, and beighten 
them with white 

XII. Red and Blew Grapes with purple, ſhaded with blen, 
and beightned with white, 

XIII. White Grapes with thin Verdigriſe (called all 
Spaniſh green) mixt with Maſicct, ſhadow with thin Verdi. 
griſe ; and heigbten wich Maſticot mixt with white. 


ſr EE 


C H A p. XLVI. 
Of the Limning of Fouls. 


J. 1* Eagle with black and brown-oker, ſhadow it with 
black, the feathers heighten with brown-oker mixt 
with white. 

II. Tbe bill and claws lay with Saffron, and ſhade it vvith 
ſoot or Lamp-black : the cyes with Vermillion heightned with 
Maſticot, or with Saffron ſhaded or deepned with Vermillion ; 
let the talons be done with black. | 
III. The Swan with white mixt with a litile black, beighten 
it with fine and pure white, ſo that its plumes or feathers 
by that beightning may look vvell : the legs vvith a black 
color. 

IV. The bill vvith Vermillion, ſhaded vvith Lake: be 
eyes yellovv vvith a black round in the middle; from yybich 
falls a blackiſh vein, deſcending to the bill. 

V. The Gooſe vvith more vvbite than black, viz. a light 
gray, heigbten it vvith a gray vvbite; the legs vvith black: 
the bill like the Svvan. | 

VI. The Duck vvith a light grey, the bead vvith adark 
blevv, and dark green neck ſvveetly entervvoven, the belly 
vvith vvhite, the legs vvitb black mixt vvith a little vyhite, 
Sc. but be ſure to imitate tbe liſe. 


VII 
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nd VII. The Turkey with black mixt with a little white, from 

ten the back towards the belly whiter by degrees, but the belly 
ſpeck with black, and in like manner the wings. 

ed VIII. Let bim be ſhaded with black, the wings with 

en Indico, ſhaded with ſtronger Indico, the bill with black, the 
eyes blew, heightned with white. 

w, IX. He being angry, the naked skin of bis neck will be 
blood red, which lay with Vermillion mixt with Lake, 

1 ſhaded with Lake: but otherwiſe lay it of a whitiſh blew- 

I color. 

X. The Griffon with Saffron, ſhaded with brown-oker or 
ſoot. | 

XI. The Pheaſant with grey, made of whiteand black, the 
feathers of a white grey,the whole muſt be ſhaded with black, 
and beighrned with pure white; the eyes like the Falcon, the 
legs with Pink, and ſhaded with black. 

XII. The Falcon with brown oker, and black mixt with 
white, and ſhadowed with black, and (ſprinkled upon its 
breſt 3 heighten it with white, let his talons be black, above 
the eyes lay with Saffron, and ſhade with Vermilion, the 
bill with grey. | 

XIII. The Stork with grey, beightned with white, and tb 
corners of his wings [near one half) with black, bis long bill 
and legs with Vermilion, ſhaded with lake. 

XIV. The Owl with Ceruſe, black and ſoot, ſhadowed with 
ſoor, and heigbtned with yellow-Oker and whire, ſometimes 
white alone, the eyes yellow, circled with white, the legs of a 
brovvn yellovy, 


HAT. Mn 
Of Limning of Beaſts. 


I. FHeep lay with a thin white, ſnaded vvith Indico and oor, 
and beigbtned vvith vvhite. 
II. Hogs lay vvith brovvn- oker, ſhaded vvith ſoot, and height- 
ned vvith Maſticot: you may as you ſee occaſion color the hair 
here and there vvith ſtronger brown-oker ; his eyes vvith 


Ver- 
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Vermilion, vvhich beighten vvith Maſticot, bis mouth vyith 
Indico, or vvhite and black, ſhaded vvith black. 

III. 4 Bear vvith broyyn-oker, red-oker,and black mixt: 
ſhadovy vvith ſoot alone, or mixt vvith black, and heighten 
vvith brovvn oker and vvhite. 

IV. A Woolf vvith brovvn-oker and foot, ſhadovy yyith 
more ſoot. 

V. A gray Wolf with black, white, and brown-oker, ſha- 
ded with black and ſoot, or black only; the mouth with black 
and red-oker, ſhaded with black and ſoot heightned with 
red-oker and white. | 

VI. The Elephant (which is of a Mouſe gray) with black 
and white mixt with ſoot, and ſhaded with black and fog, 
and heigbtned with the ſame, with a little more white. 

VII. The noſe at the end of his trunk, inwardly muſt be 
laid with Vermilion and Ceruſe, ſhadowed with black, or 
black mixt with Lake: inthe ſame manner the inner part ci 
the ears, the eyes with white tending to a grey. 

VIII. Mice are colored as the Elephant: Rats a lin: 
browner. | 

IX. The Unicorn with a pure white, ſhaded with black: 
the chaps red, the eye and boofs with a thin black. 

X. The Hart with brown-oker, ſhaded on the back with 
ſoot, which ſweetly drive towards the belly, and ſhade over 
again with a {tronger (oor. 

XI. The neck and belly with white, the mouth and ears a lit- 
tle reddiſh, the hoof black, the horns with four, and ſhaded 
with ſoot mixt with black, 

XII. The Hind with the ſame colors as the Hart, but thin- 
ner, and higher, not ſo brown. 

XIII. The Coney with black and white, his belly all 
white, {weetned with black; and beightned with a ſtronger 
white. 

XIV. The Hair with brown-oker, his belly below a little 
whitith ; ſhade it on the back with foot, and heighten on the 
belly with white. 


XV. Apes, Monkeys and the like, with Pink and black, 


beightned with Mafticot and white; rhe face, lay with 4 
thin black mixt with foar, ſhaded with black and Pink mixt 

with a little red-oker, | | 
XVI. Cats if gray and browniſh, or tabby, with Jadico? 
blew and white, heightned with pure white, and age? with 
| Indian 
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Chap. 48. 


Indian-blew and black mixt: in other colors uſe your 
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diſcretion. 
XVII. The Aſs with black mixt with white like grey; if the 
Aſs be of a mingied brown, black and whuc mixt with 


brown-oker, ſhaded with black in ine mouth; be ighten with 


White. 

XVIIL The Lepoard with brown-oker and red oker mixt 
-h black, ihado it with ſoot, the ſpots with red- Oker and 
be mouth with black and white: heighten him with 
Horſes, Dogs, Oxen and ſuch like, if white, with white 
min with a licle ſoor, or Oker, thaded with a little black ard 
wie, and heightned with perfect white, 

XX. If of @ Cheftnut-brown, with red-oker and black 
ſhaded with black and 1017, 21d heighrned with red oker and 
whire- 

XXL. If an 1++), with black mixt with white, ſhaded 
with black, anc. de ned with White., 

XXII. HFH with a thin black, ſhaded with a ſtronget 
black, and heightned with black and white, 

XXIII. A bay Horſe with Vermilion and brown-oker ; 
or only with red-chalk. hade with red-oker, and heightned 
with red-cbalk mixt vvith vvtlate. 

XXIV. If ſpotted, by mixture of the aforeſaid colors and 
diſcreerely putting every one in its proper apartment Or 
place. 


CHAP. XLVIIL 
Of the Limning of Serpents, 


. 1 * Serpent on the back with Bice, and dowa-wards 
| towards the belly with a pale black, the back ſpeck- 
led with black ſpecks. 
II. The Adder With red-lead, Vermilion and Saffron, with 
blew in the back, and on th belly below Maſticot and white, 
ſpeckled all over with black (pots. 


III The Crocodile with a dark thin green, from the back 


1 


dow natds to the belly. 
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IV. Below the belly with Maſticot, ſo that the yellow and green 
may melt, or vaniſh away into one another; ſhadovv him with 
Indico and ſmalt, and heighten the belly vvith Maſticot and 
vyvhite. 

V. The mouth before and vvithin rediſh, the ſcales black 
the clavvs of blackiſh green, the nails vvbol ly black. 

VI. The Frog vvith a fair green, ſpeckled vvith black, 
and tovvards the belly vvith green mixt vvith Maſticot 
ſyveerned vvith green ſpeckled : the eyes vvith Saffron, and 
black round them, the back heightned vvith Saffron. 


CHAP. XIIX. 
Of Limning Waters and Fiſh. 


I. Ater at a diſtance with white and Indico, ſhaded with 
Indico mixt with Bice, and heightned with white: 
if near the Horizon much like the Sky. 

II. Waters near lay with ſtronger Indico, beigbten and 
ſhadow with the ſame mixt with Bice : laſtly beighten with 
pure white. . 

HI. Waters nearer with ſtronger Indico, ſhaded and height 
ned as before. 

IV. Waters in fields overgrown, with Pink and the like; 
always imitating Nature. 

V. Fiſh in green Waters, with Indico mixt with French- 
berry-ycllow, ſhaded with a thin Indian-blew, and he ightued 
with pure white. 

VI. But Fiſhes ought alſo to be done according to their Nature 
and Color, for ſome are yellow, ſome brown, ſome ſpeckle d, ſome 

riſledſome black,&c. in all which to conſerve in Figure the trus 
Idea, You ought to take directions only by the life. 


Libri Secundi FIN IS. 
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POLNGRAPHICES 


LL iBEkK IEATHES 
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Of Painting, Waſhing, Coloring, Gec. 
Containing the Deſcription and Uſe of 


all the chief Inſtruments and Materi- 


als, and the way and manner of Work: 
ing. | 


1 
*» 


CG HAP. 1. 


Painting in General. 


Nature) conkifts in three things, to wit, Deſign, 
| Proportion, and Color: all which are expreſt 
in three ſorts of Painting, viz. Landkip, Hiſtory and Life, 

Il. Landiksp or Perſpective, wonderfully reſpects freedom 
and liberty, to draw even what you pleaſe. Hiſtory reſpects 
proportion and figure : Life reſpects color ; in each of which 
there is a neceſſary dependency ot all the other. 

III. The work of the Paiater is to expreſs the exact imi- 
tation of natural things; wherein you are to obſerve the ex- 


cellencies and beauties of the piece, but to refule its 
vices, 


J T* Art of Painting (which is the imitation of 
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IV. For à piece of Painting may in ſome part want Diligence, 
Boldneſs, Subrilty, Grace, Mag niſicence, &c. while it is ſuffici- 
ently in other parts excellent; and therefore you are not ſo much 

to imitate Ornaments, as to expreſs the inward power and 
ſtrength. 

V In Imitation, always be ſure to follow the examples 
and patterns of the beſt maſters; leſt evil precedents beget ig 
you an evil habit. | 

VI. The force of Imitation reſides in the fancy or imagi. 
nation, where we conceive {what we have ſeen) the form ot 
Idea of that, or thoſe things which we would repreſent in 
lines and colors. | | 

VII. This Fancy or Imagination is ſtrengthned, by lodging 
therein all variety of viſible rarities; as 1, Forms made by 
light and darkneſs; ſuch as are to be ſeen in Summer in the 
clouds, near Sun- ſetting (which vaniſh before they can be inj- 
rated. ) | 

VIII. 2. Forms made by proximity or diftance of placeſuch 
as are Trees, Woods, Buildings, appearing perfect being near, 
or confuſed in their parts being far off. 

IX. 3. Forms of dreams, of wbich( whether ſlee ping or wak- 
ing / the fancy muſt be fully poſſeſt. 

X. Where Defign is required ; you mult fancy every cir 
cumſtance of the matter in band, that in an inſtant, with a 
nimble hand, you may depict the ſame with livelineſs and 

race. 

XI. Slow performance cauſes a preturbation in the fancy cooling 
of the mind, and deſtruction of that paſſion which ſhould carry tht 
work on : but quickneſs and diligence brings forth things even 
excellent indeed: Care, Induftry and Exerciſe are the props, ſup 
porters and upholders of Art. | 

XII. Be ſure you dwell not too long upon debgning : allet 
not what is well, leſt for want of exquiſite judgment you 
make it worſe : and if in deſiguing, you want that ability t0 
follow the quickneſs of fancy, ſubmit to a willing negligence; 
a Careleſs operation adds fometimcs ſuch a fingular grace, 2 
by too much curiofity would hive been totally loit ; then by 
reviewing What is done, make a regular connexion of al! tit 
Idea's conceived in your mind. 

XIII. With Apelles amend thole tings which others juli) 
find fault with; the reprebenſions of an Artitt are as Gem 
ſtrative rules of experience; and weigh every ones C7116 
for the advancement of Art. 3 

XIV. 
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I XIV. Laſtly, be ſure your piece be of a good Deſign, Ni- 

„em or Life; that the parts be well diſpoſed, the Charact- 

ers of Perſons, proper 3 the Form magnificent, the color /ively, 

F and the ſpirit bold: that it may appear to be the work of a 
nimble fancy, ready memory, clear judgment, and large expe- 

5 rience. 

1 — * —_ 
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n | 

Painting in Oyl, and the Materials thereof. 

] 


. L PAinting in Oyl is nothing but the Work or Art of Lim- 

ning performed with colors made up or mixed with 
Oyl. 

0 l. The Materials of Painting are chiefly Seven, 1. The Ea- 

ſel. 2. The Pallet. 3. The Streining Frame. 4. The Primed Cloath. 

5. Pencils. 6. The Stay. 7. Colors. 

III. The Eaſel is a Frame made of wood (much like a 
Ladder) with fades flar, and full of holes, ro put in two pins 
to ſer your work upon, higher or lower at pleaſure ; ſomething 
broader at bottom than at the top: on the bach ſide wherecot 
| isa ſtay, by which you may ſet the Eaſel more upright op 

ſloping. | 
| Il”. The Pallet is a thin piece of Wood, (Pcar-rree or Wal- 
| nut) a foot long, and about ten inches broad, almoſt like an 
Egg, at the narroweſt end of which is made an hole to put 
in the thumb of the left hand, near to which is cut a notch, +144 
that ſo you may hold the Pallat in your hand, Irs uſe is to held 1 
and temper the Colors upon. ut 
V. The Streining Frame is made of wood, to which with 
nails is faſtned the Primed Cloath, which is to be Painted 
upon. Hg 
op ought to be of ſeveral ſizes according to the bigneſs of the . 
Cloath. | | 1358 

VI. The Primed Cleoath is that which is to be Painted up- 
on, and is thus prepared. nn 

Take good Canvas and ſmooth it over with a ſlick:ſtone, ſize u 
i: oder with ſize, and alittle honey, and let it diy; then white 
it over once with whitins and ſize mixed with a little hom, . R 

M & * 
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3s the Cloath prepared, on which you may draw the Picture wil 
a Coal ; ard laſtly lay on the Colors. 

I here note, honey keeps it from crackling, peeling or breaking 
cut. 
VII. Pencils are of all bigneſſes, from a pin to the bigneſ, 
of a finger, called by ſeveral names, as Ducks-quill firched 
and pointed; Gooſe-quill firched and pointed; Swans-quill fitcle; 
and prented 3 Fewilling pencils, and briftle pencils : ſome in 
Quills, ſome in Tin caſes, and {ome in ſticks. | 

VIII. Ide Sray ur Molſt:ch, is a Brazil ftick (or the like) of 
a yaid long; having at the one end thereof, a little ball of 
Cotten, fixed bard in a piece of Leather, of the bigneſs of x 
Cheſtnut ; Which when you are at work you muſt hold in your 
left hand; and laying the end which hath the Leatber ball 
upon the Cloath or Frame, you may reſt your right arm up 
on it, whilit you are ar work. E 

IX. The Colors are in number ſeven (ut ſupra) to wir, 
White, Black, Red, Green, Yellow, Blew, and Brown. 

Of which {ome may be tempered on the Pallet at firſt, ſme 
muſt be ground, and then tempered ; and other ſome muſt be bum, 
ground, and laſtly tempered. 

X. To make the Size for the Primed cloath at the firth 
Section of this Chaprer. | | 

Take Glew, and boil it well in fair water, till it be diſſolrel 
and it is done. 

XI. To make the Whiting for the fixth Section of this 
Chapter. 

Take of the aforeſaid Size, mix it with whiting ground, and 
ſo mhite your boards or cloath (being made ſmooth) dry them, 
and white them a ſecond or third time; laſtly, ſcrape them ſmuth, 
and dam it over with Mhite lead tempered with Oyl. 

XII. To keep the Colors from skinning. 

Oy! Colers (if not preſently uſed) will have a shin grow ov 
them, to prevent which put them into a glaſs, and put the glu 
three or four inches under water, ſo will they neither skin nor ©). 

XIII. To cleanſe the Grinding-itone and Pencils. 

If the Grinding ſtone be fout, grind Curriers ſhavings uf" 
it, and then crumbs of bread, fo will the filth come off: if . 
pencils be foul, dip the ends of tbem in ovi of Turpentine ar. 
Squeeze them between your fingers, and they will be very clean. 


C HAT. 


Chap. 3. Colors in General, &c. 163 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Colors in General, and their ſignifications. 


J. T He chief FP:#7 for Paintibpg in Oyl are, White-lead, 
Cetuſe and Spodium. 
II. T he chief Blacks are Lamp-black, Seacoal-black, Ivory- 
black, Charcoal, and Earth of Colen. 
III. The chief Reds are, Vermillion, Cinnaber Lake, Red- 
lead, Indian Red, Ornotto. : 
IV. The chief Greens are, Verdigriſe, Terra-verr, Ver- 


diter. 
V. The chief Ye//ows are, Pink, Maſticot, Engliſh Oker, 


'_ Spruce Oker, Orpiment. 


5 The chief Blems are, Blew Bice, Indico, Ultramaribe, 

alt. 

2 The chief Browns ate Spaniſh-brown, burnt Spruce 
mber. 

VIII. Theſe Colors, Lamp- black Verditer, Vermilion, Bice, 
Smalt, Maſticor, Orpiment, Ultramarine, are not to be 
ground at all, but only rempered with oyl upon the Pallet. 

IX. Theſe Colors, Ivory, Ceruſe, Oker and Umber are to 
be burar, and then ground with oyl. | 

X. All the reſt are to be ground upon the Grinding ſtone 
with Linſeed oyl (except White-lead,) when it is to be uſed 
for Linnen, which then is to be ground with oyl of Walnuss, 
for Linſeed oyl will make it turn yellow. 

And nom ſince we are engaged to treat of colors, it may neither 
be unneceſſary, nor unuſeful for the young Artiſt to know their na- 
tural ſigni ficat ions; which take as felloweth. 

XI. Blew fgnifieth truth, faith, and continued affe tions ; 
Axure Conſtancy; Violet, a religious mind. | 

XII. Orange tawny ſignifies Pride, alfo integrity 3 Tawny, 
forſaken ; Limmon, jealouſie. | 

XIII. Green fignifies hopes: Graſi green, youth, youthfulneſs. 
and tejoycipg: Sea green, Inconfiancy. 

XIV. Red ſingniſies Juſtice, Veciue and Deſence: Flame- 
cer, Brauty and Defice : Maidens-bluſh, Envy. N 

. XV. 
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XV. Teilow ſigniſies Jealoukie : perfect yellow, Joy, Hs 
nour, and greatneſs of Spirit: Gold color, Avarice, 

XVI. Fleſh-color ſigniſieth Laſciviouſneſs; Carnation, Craſt 
Subtiity and Deceit: Purple, Fortitude and Strength. | 

XVII. Willow Color ſignifieth forſaken : Popingjay-preey 
Wantonneſs : Peach color, Love. 

XVIII. Miite ſignifieth Death: Milk-white, Innocenq), 
Parity, Truth, Integrity: Black, Wiſdom, Sobriety, and 
Mourning. WP 

IN. Straw-color ſignifietb Plenty: Ruſt of Iron, Withered- 
neſs; Ermine Religion and holineſs. 

XX. The White, Black, Red, and Green, are colors held ſacred 
in the Church of Rome: White is worn in the Feſtivals 0. 
Virgias, Saints, Confeſſors and Angels, to ſhow their Innocency: 
Red in the Soſemnities of the Apoſtles and Martyrs of fe- 
ins: Black in Lent and other Faſting days: Green is worn 
between the Epiphany and Septuageſſima: and between Per- 
teccſt and Advent. 


N 3 --IV:; 


VI 
Th 
Of the fitting of Colors for Painting beigh 
perin 
J. Pon the Pallet diſpoſe the ſeveral colors, at a conyeni- che l 
ent diſtance, that they may not intertix : firſt lay 4 185 
on the Vermilion, then the Lake, then the burnt Oker, ther prox 
the Indian Red, Pink, Umber, Black and Smalt, each in their and. 
order, «nd lay the White next to your thumb, becauſe it is oit- 
neſt uſed, for with it all the ſhadows are to be lighthned; ard * 
next the White a ſtiff fort of Lake; thus is the Pallet ful 
niſhed with fir gle colors lor a face. 
NS to temper then for ſhadowins various complexions di 
144. 
II. For a fair complexion. 
Tike White one drem, Vermilion, Lale, of each two grams, 
temper them, and lay them aſide for the deepeſt Carnation of .. J. 
face : to fart of the aforeſaid mixture put a little more white, for 
a Halit Carnation ; and to part of that put more white 16156 Ver 
tenper en the Pallet) for the lighteſt cr f the face. 1 
N 1 
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III. The faint ſhadows for the fair Complexion. 1 

Take Smalt, and a little white, for the eyes ; to part of that 1 
add a little Pink, and temper by it ſelf for faint greeniſh ſhaders 1 
in the face. 1 

IV. The deep ſhadows for the ſame. 

Take Cinnaber Lake Pink, and black of each, a [ficient quantity, 
which temper together;if the ſhadows oug ht to be reddey than what 
i: tempered, add more Lale; if yellower, add more Pink ; if blew 
er or grayer, add more black: thus ſhall the Pallet be fitted u 
colors. ; 

V. For a brown or ſwarthy complexion, 

The ſingle colors being laid on the Pallet as before, and te- 
red: to the white, Lake and Vermilion, put a little burnt Oer 
for a Tawny ; and for heightning add ſome' Tellyw Oler, fo mich 
as may juſt change the colors. The faint and deep ſhadows are 
the ſame as at the third and fourth Section of this Chapter. 

VI. For a Tawny complexion. 

The colors are the ſame with the former, but the ſh:dnws are 
different; which muſt be made of burnt Oler and Umber, 
which will fit well:) if the ſhadows be not yellow enough, add 4 
little Pink to it. 

VII. For a black complexion. 

The dark ſhadows are the ſame mwith the former: but for 
heigbening take White, Black, Lale, and burnt Other ; in en- 
pering of which put in the white by degrees, till you come to 
the lighteſt of all. Where note that the ſingle colors at firſt laid 
upon the Pallet and tempered. ſerve for ſhadows for al com- 
plexions ; and that all deepninss oh. to be with black, Lale 
and Pink tempered together. 


1 ring 
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CHAP. v. 
Of Colors for Velvet. 


. FOR black Velvet. Take Lamp black and Verdigriſe for 

the firſt ground 3 that being dry, take Ivor y-black,and 
Verdigriſe ſhadow it with White-lead mixt with Lamp-black, 
Il. For Green. Take Lamp-black and Whire-lead, and work 
it like a Ruſſet Velvet, and ler ir dry ; then draw it over with 
Verdigriſe rempered with a little Pink, 
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ill. For Sea green. Take only Verdigriſe, and lay it over 
Ruſſet: It a Graſs-green, put a little Maſticot to it; ſhadow 
thele greens with Ruſſet, which lay according to the deepue(; 
of the green. | 

IV. For Red. Take Vermilion, and ſhadow it with Spaniſh- 
brown ; and where you would have it darkeſt, ſhadow with 
Seacoal-black and Spaniſh brown with the aforeſaid color, 
dry it, and then glols it over with Lake. 

V. For Crimſon or Carnation, Take Vermilion, to which 
add Whne-lcad at pleaſure. 

VI. For Blew. Take Smalt tempered alone. 

VII. For Telow. Take Maſticot aud yellow Oker, and 
where you would have it darkeſt, ſhadow it with Umber. 

VIII. For Tawny. Take Spaniſh-brown, White-lead, and 
Lamp-black, with a little Verdigriſe, ro ſhadow where need is; 
when dry, glols it over with Lake and a little Red- 
lead. 

IX. For hair color, Take Umber ground alone; and where 
i ſhould be brightelit, mix (ome White-lead about the 
folis, lighten or darken with White-lead and Umber. 

X. For Aſſ>-color. Take Charcoal, black and White-lead,; 


lige nb White-lead : à color like to @ dark Ruſſet will be , 


an Aſh-ccler 

X/ For Purple. Take Smalt and Lake, of each alike, tem- 
per them {!igbr or deep as you pleaſe} with white-lead. 

XII. Laſtly note that in painting Velvet you maſt at fit 
work it ſome what fed, and then give it a ſudden brightnels. 


1 % _ —— 


. 
Of Colors for Sattins. 


POR Black, Take Lamp- black ground with Oyl, and tem- 

& pered with white- lead; and where you would have ii 
ſhine moſt, mix Lake with the white-lead. 

II. For Green. Take Verdigrile ground alone and mixed 


with white-lead 3 adding Pink where you would have it 
brighteſt : to the deepeſt ſhadows add more Verdigrile. 


III. For Telow, Take Maſticor, yellow Oker and Umber 


(ground each by themſelves) where it ſhonld - be brighrelt ule 


Maiſticct 
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Maſticot alone; where a light ſhadow, uſe Oker, kere dark- 
elt uſe Umber. 

IV. For Purple. Take Smalt alone, and where it ſhould be 
brightett aſe White- lead. 

V. For Red. Take Spaniſh-brown (ground alone) mix it 
with Vermilion, and where it ſhould be brigmett mix white- 
lead with the Vermilion. 

VI. For White. Take White-lead (ground alons) and 
Ivory-black, which temper light or datk. be 

Vil. For Blew. Temper Smalt and White-lead : where 
it ſhould be ſaddeſt, ule Smalt; where lightelt, White- 
lead. 

VIII. For Orange Color. Take Red-lead ard Lakes; where 
brighteſt, Red-lead, where {addett, Lake. 

IX. For Hair Color. Temper Umber and White-lead ; 
where it ſhould be brigbteſt, put more Whire-l-ad,and where 
the greateſt ſhadow, ule Scacoal-black mixed with Umber, 


— — .—_— 
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CHAP VI. 
Of Colors for Taffaty , Cloath and Leather. 


. 188 are Painted much as Sattin, thus: Take ſuch 
colors as are fit for the purpoſe, and lay them one by 
another upon the work, and ſhadow tbem with others. 

I. Cloth is the fame work with Sattin, ſave, you muſt not 
give to Clath ſo ſudden a ſhining glols. 

III. Cloth of Go!d is made of brown Oker and liquid 
Gold; water and beigbrefi upon the ſame with ſmall gold 
itroaks. 

IV. For Buff, ux yellow Oker and White-lead ; 8nd 
where ic ſhould be dak by degrees, mix it with a little Um- 
ber; when you have done, ſize it over with Umber and Sca- 
coal-black. 

V. For Tellow Leather, take Maſticot and yellow Oker, ſha- 
dow it with Uamber, | 

VI. For black Leather, take Lamp-black, and ſhadow it 
with White-lead. | 


VII. For white Leather, take White-lead, and ſhado-v ir 
With Ivory-black. 
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C HAP. VIII. 


Of C olors for Garments in general. 


J. TOR Bach, Let the dead color be Lamp- black and Ver- 

= digtiſe: being dry, go over with Ivory-black and 
kh: rcigrite ; but before the ſecond going over, heighten it wich 
nc. 

. Ter Hair Color, Take Umber and White for the 
grounds; Umber and black for the deeper ſhadows; Umber 
and Engliſh Oker for the meaner ſhadows 3 white and Eng- 
I Oker for the heightning. 

iti, Fir blew, Take Indico and White: firſt lay the 
Witte, ben the Invico and White mixed; then deepen it with 
Indico, and when dry, glaze it with Ultramarine which wil 
never l. de. 

Sma't will turn black, and Bice will turn green. 

IV. For Purple. Take Smalt tempered with Lake and 

White-lead ; then heighten with White-lead. 

1 V. For a ſad Red. Take Indian Red heightned with 
bite. | 

Vi, For a light Red. Take Vermilion, glaze it over with 
Lake, and heighten it with White. / 

VII. For 4 Scarlet, Take Vermilion and deepen it wiih 
Lake. cr Indizn-Red. 

VIII, For Green. Take Bice and Pink, beighten ir with 
Maſt icot, and deepen with Indico and Pink. 

X. For yel/ow. Take Maſticot; yellow Oker, Umber ; lay 
Maſticot and white in che lighreft places; Oker and White 
in che mean places, and. Umber in the darkelt, glaze it with 
Pink, 

X. For Orange Color. Lay the lighteſt parts with Red- 
lead and white, the mean parts with Red-lead alone; the 
deeper parts with Lake, and if need is, heighten it with white, 

XI. For a ſad Green. Mix Indico with Pink: For a light 
Green mix Pink and Maſticot ; for 4 Graſs-green mix Verdi 
griſe and Pink, 
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XII. Remember always to lay yellows, blews, reds and 
greens, upon a white ground, for that only giveth them life, 


— 


— 
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HA IX 
Colors for Metals and precious Stones. 


. L Iron. Take Lamp-black and White- lead; if you 
would have it ruſty, take Seacoal-black, and mix it 
with a little white. 

II. For Silver. Fake Charcoal-black and Whirte-lead ; 
where you would have it darkeft, uſe more Charcoal; work, 
Silver ſome what ruſtiſh, and give ir a ſudden gloſs with White- 
lead only. 

III. For Gold. Take Lake, Umber, Red-lead, Maſticot; 
lay the ground with Red-lead, and a little dry Pick : where 
you would have it darkeſt, ſhadow it moſt with Umber, 
where lighteſt with Maſticot. 

Note, in griuding Red-lead for the Gold ſize, put in a little 
Verdigriſe to make it dry ſooner. 

IV. For Pearls. Temper Charcoal-black with white-lead, 
till it be a perfect ruſſet; then make the Pearl with it, and 
give it a ſpeck of White-lead only to make it ſhine. 

Where note, that Ceruſe tempered with Oyl of white Poppy u 
excellent to heighten up Pearls, a 

V. For precious Stones. For Rubies, Cc. lay their counter- 
feit grounds with tranſparent colors ; and Lake, Verdigriſe and 
Verditer give them a Mining color. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Colors for Lands&tip. 


I, 1 OR alight Green, uſe Pink and Maſticot beightned 
with white : for a ſad Green,Indico and Pink beightned 
wub Maſcicor. 

II. For ſome Trees, take Lake, Umber and White, for other; 
Charcoal and white, for others Umber, black and white, with 
jome green; and lometimes Lake ur Vermilion, with other 
colors, 1 

III. For Mood, take Lake, Umber and white, mixing 
ſomet imes a little green withal. 

IV. For Fire, lay Red-lead and Verngilion tempered toge- 
ther where it is reddeſt: where it is blew, lay oyl, Smalt, and 
white-lead : where it is yellow, take Maſticot, and work it o- 
ver in certain places; where you would have it ſhine mok 
With Vermilion. 

V. For an Azure She, which ſeems a far off, take Ol. 
Smalt, or Bice, and temper them with Linſeed-oyl. Baut grind 
them not: for Smalt or Bice utterly loſe their cola in grind 
ing. 

VI. For 4 Red Slie, take Lake and white ; and for Sum- 
beams, or yellow clouds at Sun-tiſing or ſetting, take Maſti 
cot and white. | 

VII For a Night Slie, or clouds in a ſtorm, take Indico 
deepned with black, and heigbined with white. 

VIII. For Wood Colors, they are compounded either of 
Umber and white, Charcoal and white, Seacoal and white, 
Umber black and white; or with ſoine green added: 10 
which you may adjoin ſometimes, as in barks of Trees, a 'it- 
tle Lake or Vermillion. 

IX. Laſtly for the practical performing of the work have 
recourſe tothe rules delivered in chap. 17. lib. I. and chap. 
27, lib. II. 
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CH A 3 
Of the Paiul ing of ihe Face. 


[. He your neceſſary pencils in readinels, as two pencils 

ducks quill firched ; and two ducks quill pointed; 
two Goole quill firched, and two puinted : two briſtles both 
With alike ; one Swans quill firched, and one pointed; one lar- 
Other ger pencil in a Tin caſe fitched; and a brittle of the ſame 
bigneſs, every one baving a ſtick of aboat nine inches long 
put into the quill thereof, the farther end of which {tick muit 
be cur to a point. 

II. Have the pencels in a readineſs in your left band, with 
the paler upon your thumb.prepared with fit colors, and your 
molſtick to reſt upon; you muit work according to the di- 
rect ions follow ing. 

III The cleth be ing primed, and ſtrained upon the Frame, 
take a knife, and with the edge thereof icrape over the 
cloth, left knors or the like ſhould trouble it. 

IV. Then fer. the Frame and Cloth upon rhe Eaſel, at a 
convenient heighth, that fitting on a ſtool (even with the 
party you draw! you way have the face of the Picture equal, 
or ſomething higher than your own : ſet the Eaſel tothe light 
(as in Limnirg we have taught) letting it come in upon your 
left hand, caſting the light towards the right. 

V. Let the Perſon to be drawn, fit before you in the poſt- 
ure he intends to be painted in, about rwo yards diſtant 
from you. / | 

VI. Then with a piece of painted chalk draw the propor- 
tion of the face upon the cloth, with the place of the eyes, 
noſe, mouth, ears, hair, and other poſtures. | 

Here # no difficulty in this, if jou miſs much, the colors will 
bring all to right again. 

VII. Then take a pencil, Swans quill pointed, and begin 
to paint ſome of the lighteſt parts of the face with the 
lighteſt color, (as the heightning of the forchead, noſe, check- 
bone of the lighteſt fide :) the mean parts next (as the cheek- 


bone of the dark-fide, chin, and over the upper lip: 
ptoceed- 


hin : 
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proceeding, gradually till you come to the reddeſt parts of ſuch as 1 
all. | We (Þ 
VII Lay faint greeniſh ſhadows in conyenient places, ang Ml ' ſorts, 
where it is neceſſary to ſoften harſher ſhadows, but take heed III. 1 
of putting green where red ſhould be. drack dill 
IX. The faint or light parts thus done, take one of th with YO! 
Goole quill pointed, or Ducks quill fitched, and begin at the therewit! 
eyes to thadow with Lake, going over the noſe, mouth, IVV. 


compals of the ear, ©c. before you lay on any color, wiping 
it lightly over witha linnen rag to prevent the overcoming 
ct tbe other colors. 

X. The colors both light and dark being put ĩa, take a gren 
firch pencil; and ſweeten the colors therewith, by going over 
the ſhadows with a clean ſoft pencil, which being well hand- 
led, will drive and intermix che colors one into another, that 
they will look as if they were all laid on at once, and ng 
at divers times. 

Where note, that the bigger pencils you uſe, the ſweeter and 
better your work will lie 

XI. At the ſecond ſitting, begin again with clean pencils, of 
ſuch bigneſs as the work requires, and obſerve well the 
perſon, and ſee what defects you find in your work at firſt 
ſitting, and amend them: then beigbten or deepen the ſhi- 


ten anc 
wear Q 


dows as occaſion requires, preſer\ 
XII. Laſth. rake a Gooſe quill briſtle, and put in the hair duft, f 
about the face (if there mult be any) and rub in the greater VI 
hair, with the greater briſtle, heigbrning it up with the Goo! white 
quill pencil, as ma 
| them 

F will r 

3 more 

fully 


CHAP. N 
Of the cleanſing of any old Painting. 


J. Ake good wood aſhes, and ſearce them, or elſe me 
Smalt or powder-blew, and with a Spunge and fait 
water gently waſh the Picture you would cleanſe (raking great 


care of the ſhadows) which done, dry it very well with a 
clean cloth, 
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II. Then varniſh it over again with ſome good varniſh, bu 
ſuch as may be waſhed off again with water if need be. 

We ſhall hereafter ſhew the way of making varniſhes of ſeve- 
ral ſorts, mean ſeaſon this following may ſerve. 

III. Take either common varniſh (made with Gum ſan- 
drack diſſolved in Linſeed-oyl by boiling) or glair of Eggs,and 
with your pencil go over the Picture once, twice, or more 
therewith as need requires. 

IV. If your painting be Wainſcatting, or any other Joy- 
nery or Carpentry Work, you may take the Wood- 
aſhes (at Sect. 1.) and mixing them ſomewhat thick with 
Water, rub them over the Painting, with a ſtiff Briſtle Bruſh, 
as a Shoo Brufh, and ſo ſcour, waſh and dry it, as aforeſaid, 
and then varniſh it with common Varniſh. 

V. Bur if the Painting be more curious, as Figures of Men, 
Beaſts, Landskips, Flowers, Fruits, Sc. then take Smalt only, 
and wich a Sponge wet in Water, cleanſe it as aboveſaid genly, 


which wath after with fair Water, then dry and varniſh it, ſo 


will the luſtre and glory of your Painting be much reco- 
yered, 

VI. This cleanſing of Paintings, ought not to be practi- 
ſed but ſeldom (viz. when it is very much ſoyled) becauſe ot- 
ten and too frequent cleanſings in this kind, will by degrees 
wear off part of the Colours: And therefore endeavour to 
preſerve their firſt Beauty, by keeping them from ſmoak, 
duſt, flys, Oc. | 

VII. All Pictures (chiefly thoſe performed with mixtures of 
white Lead) are apt to grow tawny, to tarniſh or grow ruſty, 
as may be ſeen in all old pieces: To prevent this, expoſe 
them to the hot Sun three or four days in May or June: ſo 
will the ill Colour be much drawn off, and the painting appear 
more freſh and beautiful: this doing yearly, you will wonder- 
fully preſerye them. 
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CHAP. Xii. apo 

| XIII. 

Of a Picture in general. man, is n. 

| Attiſt in 

I. N every Picture there are always four principal conſ- be imita 
derations : to wit, 1. Invention. 2. Proportion, 3. Cola: mixture 

and 4. Life. XIV. 
II. Invention muſt be free, and flow from a general know- doth re 
ledge of Antiquites, Hiſtory, Poetical Fictions, Geometria! force of 
concluſions, and Optical conſiderations, according to its Situ WW XV. 
ation or Aſpect, either near or fat off. with th 


III. And this I:vention muſt expreſs proper and fir things, 8 
agree ing to the Circumſtances of Time, Place, Matter, and 
Perſon ; and baving reſpect to the modes of habits belonging 
to the Country or People whether Antient or Modern. 

IV. Proportion, Analogy, or Symmetry (which you pleaſe) is 
that which limits each part to its proper bianels in reſpect 
to the whole. | 

WWhatſoever differs from thi recedes from beauty, and ma) 
be caled Deformity. | 

V. This Proportion is called by Artiſts the deſigning lines; 
which are firſt drawn before the whole is painted. 

VI. Theſe proportions or lineal deſions, draughts, and ſeetchet, 
may be called P:Anre. which being well done, ſhew not only the 


VII. tn limes only me may dram the proportion of 4 Black 
Moor, and /uch . [hall be !the him: Nom this gil l proceeds from 
the very higheſt p- ine: ples of Art. 

VIII. Color is +thar which makes the Picture reſemble what 
we Gefire ro imitate 5 by mixing of various colors together, 

IX. In waking any thing apparent it is neceſſary to expreb 
ns Oppoſite or Contraty, 

X. So light and ſhadows formard fee forth Paintings cur. 
mards as if vo., mig. take bold nf them with your hand: blacks 
neſs males tbinet ſeem ſarther off, and is uſed in things bu” 
leur, as Carer, Nee xc. the mare deep the mire black, 

1 My, 1 TO "© 8 . * 3 by 

XI. Prigbtaes excecds and is as light ſparkling in flere 


* 
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It #% uſed in the Glory of Angels; twinkling of Gems, Ar- 
— WW no, Gold and Silver weſſels, fires and flames. 

XII. In Painting of a men, grace each limb with its pro- 
per and lively color; the black make ſincerely black; rhe 
white pure, with redneſs intermixt. 

XIII. But to paint purely the exquiſite beauty of a wo- 
man, is never to be well done [except it be by a very ingenious 
Artiſt indeed) her rare complexion being ſcarcely poſſible ro 
be imitated with colors: There is none really knows the exact 
mixture for ſuch a Countenance. 

XIV. Lite or Motion is that from whence action or paſſion 
doth reſult, which in colored Pictures is ſeen with a lively 
force of Geſture and ſpirit. 

XV. To do thy it M; neceſſary that the Artiſt be well acquainted 
with the nature, manners, and behaviour of men and women, 
« in anger, ſadneſs, joy, earneſtneſs, idleneſs, love, envy, fear, 
hope, deſpatr, &c. Every diſturbance of the mind alters the 
Countenance into ſeveral poſtures. 

XVI. The head caſt down ſhews humility 3 caſt back arro- 
gancy or ſcorn ; banging on the neck, lang uiſhing; (tiff and 
{turdy, moroſity of mind. 

XVII. The various poſtures of the head ſhew the paſſions ; 
the Countenance the ſame ; the eyes the like; and ina word, 
all the other parts of the body contribute ſomething to the 
expreſſion of the ſaid paſſions of the mind, as is eaſily to be 
oblerved in the life. 

In excellent pieces you may at a view read the mind of the Ar- 
tiſt in the formality of the Story. Red 

XVIII. Laſtiy, Be always fare firſt ro conceive that in 
your thoughts, which you would expreſs in your work ; 
that your endeavours being aſſiſted by an intellectual energy, 
or power of operation, may at length render your producti- 
ons perfect. | | 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Choice of Copies, or Pattern. 


I. HE that chuſeth a Pattern, ought to ſee 1. that it be 
well defigned : 2. that it be well covered. 

II. In the well deſigning, be ſure that it be true in even 
part; and that the proportion of the figure be juſt and cor- 
reſpond to the life. 

III. It the Picture be a fiction, ſee that ir be done holdly, 
not only to exceed the work (bur alſo the poſſipility) of n- 
ture, as in Centaures, Satyrs, Syrens, Flying-horſes, Seahorſe, 
Tritons, Nereides, &c. 

Alexander ab Alexandrio ſaith,that Theodore Gaza cauy!t 
one of theſe Nereides in Greece, and that in Zealand, another 
ras taught to ſpin: theſe Tritons and Noreides are theſe which 
are called Mare-maids, the Male and the Female. 

IV. Natural figures ſhew property, and are required to agree 
with the life: forced figures expreſs novelty, and are to be 
beautified by exorbitancies according to the fancy of the 
Painter without limitation: novelty cauſes admiration, and 
admiration curioſity, a kind of delight and ſatisfaction to 
the mind. 

Theſe things are not the products of ſtupid brains, nor ar: 
they contained within the perimetre of clouded and dull Concep- 
tions, * 

V. In the well coloring, know that in obſcurity or datk- 
neſs there is a kind of deepneſs; the fight being ſweetly 
deceived gradatim in breaking the Colors, by inſenſible change 
from the more high to the more dull. 

In the Rain-bow this mixture j perfect; the variety of Ci. 


lors are throughly diſpers d (like Atoms in the Sunbeams) amm 


one anot her, to create its juſt appearance. 

VI. See that the ſwellings of the work agree to the cz” 
actneſs of nature, ard as the parts thereof require, without 
tharpnels in out- lines, or flatneſs within tbe body of the piece: 
as ao that each hollowneſs exactly correſpond in due pro: 
Port uns, 
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VII. Laſtly, View preciſely the paſſions, as Foy, Sorrow , 
Lobe, Hatred, Fear, Hope, &c. and lee that they correſpond 
with their proper poſtures; for a touch of the pencil may 
E firangely alter a paſſion to its juſt oppoſite or. contrary, as 
from Mirth to Mourning, Oc. | 


P — 1 — —mc . 
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0 CHAP. XV. 
n Of the Diſpofing of Pictures and Paintings. 


J. Abt works, or Groteſeo, may become a wall, the 
borders and freezes of other works; but if there be 


10 any draughts in figures of men and women to the life upon 
| the wall, they will be beſt of black and white, or of one color 
phe beightned : if they be naked, let them be as large as the 
* place will afford: if of Marbles, Columns, Aquæducts, Ar- 
ich ches, Ruines, Cataracts, let them be bold, high, and of large 
proportion. 
ee II. Let the beſt pieces be placed to be ſeen with ſingle 
be lights, for ſo the ſhadows fall natural, being always fitted to 
he anlwer one light; and the more under or below the light the 
nd better, eſpecially in mens faces, and large pieces. 


III. Let the Porch or entrance into the bouſe, be (er out 
with Ruſtick figures, and thing rural, 
IV. Let the Hal be adorned with Shepberds, Peaſants, 


: 
| 
t. 
i 
i! 
> | 
i 
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7 Milk-maids, Neat-herds, Flocks of Sheep and the like, in their 
reſpective places and proper attendants; as allo Fowls, Fiſh, 
K and the like. ö 
ly v. Let the Stair- caſe be fer off with ſome admirable mo- | 


nument or building, either new or ruinous, to be ſeen and ob- 
ſerved at a view paſſing up: and ler the Ceiling over rhe top- 
ſtair be put with figures foreſhorrned looking downwards our 
of Clouds, with Garlands aad Cornucopia's. 

VI. Let Landskips, Hunting, Fiſhing, Fowling, H ftor.cs 
and Antiquities be put in the Great Chamber, 

VII. In the Dining: room let be placed the Pictures of the 
King and Queen; or their Coat of Arms; forbearing to put any 
other Pictures of the life; as not being worthy to be their 
companions ; unleſs at the lowyer end, t or three of the chieſ 

N Nobility, 
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Nobility, as attendants of their Royal Perſons : for wan 
bereot you may put in place, ſome few of the neareft blood. 

VIII. In the inward or with- drawing Chambers, put other 
draughts of the life, of Perſons of Honor; intimate or ſpecial 
friends, and acquaintance, or of Arriſts only. 

IX. In Banqueting-rooms,put cheerful and merry Painting: 
as of Baccus, Centaures, Satyrs, rent, and the like, but forbear- 
ing all obſcene Pictures. | 

X, Hiſtories, grave Stories, and the beſt works” become 
Galleries; where any one may walk, and exerciſe their ſenſe, 
in viewing, examining, delighting, judging and cenſurin | 

XI. In Summer- houſes and Stone-walks, put Caftles, Church- 
cs or lome fair building : In, Tarraces, put Boſcage, and wild 
works. Upon Chimmney pieces, put only Landskips, for they 
chiefly adorn. l 

XII. And in the Bed Chamber, put your own, your Wies 
and Childrens Pictures; as only becoming the moft privat: 
Room, and your Modeſty : leſt (if your Wife be a beaut) 
ſome wanton and libidinous gueſt ſhould gaze tos long c 
them, and commend the work for her ſake. 

XIII. In hanging of your pictures; if they hang high abore 
reach, let them bend ſomewhat forward at the top; becauſe 
otherwiſe it is obſerved that the viſual beams of the Eye, ex- 


rending to the top of the Picture, appear further off, than 
thoſe at the foot. 


— 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Frefcoe, or Painting of Walls. 


J. IN Painting upon Walls, to make ir endure the weather, 
you mult grind your colors with Lime water, Milk, 
Whey, mixt in ſize color in pots. 

II. The paſte or plaiſter mult be made of well waſh'd Lime, 
mixt with fine pouder of old rubbiſh ſtones : the Lime mutt 
be fo often waſh'd, till all irs Salt is abſtracted ; and all yo! 
work muſt be done in clear and dry weather. 

III. To make the work endure, ſtrike into the wall (tans 
of headed oails, about five or fix inches aſunder, 200 
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by this means you may preſerve the plaiſter from peeling. 

IV. Then with this paſte, plaifter the wall, a pretty thick- 
neſs, letting it dry : being dry, plaiſter it over again about 
the rhickneſs of half a bariey corn, very fine and ſmootb, then 
your colors being ready prepared work this latt plaiſtring o- 
yer, Whileft it is wet, ſo will your Painting unite and joyn 
faſt to the plaĩſter, and dry together as a perfect compoſt. 

V. la painting be nimble and free, let your work be bold 
and ſtrong, but be ſure to be exact, for there can he no Al- 
eration after the firft Painting, and theretore beighten your 
paint enough at firſt, you may deepen ar pleaſure. 

VI. All Earthy Colors are bett,as the Oker, Spaniſh White, 
Spaniſh brown, Terrævert, and the like: mineral Colors ate 
naught. 

VII. Ler your pencils and bruſhes be long and ſoft, other- 
wiſe your wor k will nor be ſmoorh. 
py VIII. Let your Colors be ful, and flow freely from the 
} Pencil or Bruſh, and ler your defign be perfect at firſt, for ia 
this, there is no after alteration to be made. 


e - — — — — 


: G 
H Painting Sun Dials, Timber. work, & c. 


I, 17 the Dial be not drawn upon the Wall it ſelf ; you 

muſt bave a Dial Plain, which you may make of the 
firmeſt and cleareſt Oak, and throughly dry, ſo as that it may 
be free from ſhrinking. 

IT, Cut your Board to ſuch a length, as you intend the 
length of the Dial to be of, and ſo many of them, as may make 
up the deſigned breadth ; joynt and plain them on both ſides, 
then ſer them to dry (for though they have lain in a Houſ ne- 
ver ſo long, and are vever ſo dry, yet being thus thot and 
plained, they will ſhriak afterwards beyond belief.) 

III. When they are dry enough, and will ſhrink no more, 
ſhore them again with good Joynrs, which faſten rogerber in 
the glewing with Pins or Pegs, as Coopers do the bouoms of 
their Tubs, 
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IV. Being thus glewed and dryed, let it be well plained, 
and tryed every way, that it may be both ſmooth and true 
let the edges be ſhot true, and all of a thickneſs, that they may 
tit into the Rabets of the Moulding, put round it, jult as ; 
Pannel of Wainſcot doth iv its Frame. 

V. This will give the Board liberty to ſhriak and ſwel 
without reading, whereas mouldiogs, nailed round the edges, 
as the vulgar way is, doth fo reſtrain the motion of the 
Wood, . that it cannot fhrink Without tearing ; but made ibi 
way, they will laſt à long time, without either parting in the 
Joynts, or ſplitting in the Wood. 

VI. Tbe colors chiefly made uſe of in painting Dials are 
1. Cerufe, 2. white-lead ; 3. Lamp- Black, 4. Char cole or 
Sea-cole, 5. Spaniſh-brown, 6. Red-lead, 7. Vermillion, 8, 
Cianaber Lake, 9. Smalt, to, Blew Bice, 11, Blew Verdi- 


ter, 12, Indico, 13 Umber, 14. Verdigtiſe, 15. yellow Oak- 


er, 16. yellow Pigk;, 

VII. But for a Plain Sun-dial, theſe four Colors will ſerve, 
viz. 1. Spaniſ--brown, for the priming Color, 2. Vermillion, 
for drawing the Lines, 3. Lamp-black, for drawing the Figures, 
4. white Lead, for the laſt Color to be laid upon the 
Plain. 

VIII. But if you will bave your Dial more rich, you muſt 
bave, I. Leof-Gold for gilding, 2. Gold Size, ro make the Fig- 
ures to lay Gold on, 3. Smalt or Blem Bice for the Margin 
and inner Table. 

IX. And for curioſiiy ſake, you may uſe ſach other Colors, 
as your fancy ſhall: direct you ro be moſt ſuitable to the 
defign. | 

X. To theſe things add Linſeed Oyl, ro temper your Colors 
with: and Oy! of Turpentine, to mix a little of it with your 
Colors, ro make them dry the more ſpeedily. 

XI. Ceruſe and.mhite Lead, are eaſie ro be ground fine: 
and the only whjte Colors uſed in Painting in Oyl : their 
3/7 the latt Colors io be laid on the pains c: 
Dials. | 

XII And with them Poſts, Pails, Paliſadoes, Gates, Doors, 


Windows, Wainſcatting, Qc. are often colored both for beau 


ty and preſervation, they reſiſt ing the Weatber well. : 
XIII. They dry well but to make themdry mote ſpeed!'y, 

ſome in tempering pur Oyl of Tartpenrine to them; but 

then without doors they refit not the Weather fo well. 
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XIV. hun Black, is, a fair Color, and may be rempe- 
red with Linſeed Oyl : But it mult be firſt burnt;then ground, 
afterwards tempered with the Oy. 

XV. A little of this with much Hhite, makes an ofbcoler ; 
and according to the proportion of either, ii gives leveral de- 
lightful varieties. 

XVI. Charcole, is a good Black for 1 aſes, bur it 
mutt have good labor in grinding to e it fine; it dries 
well. 


XVII. Spaniſh Brown, the belt is of a deep bright color 
and free from Stones ; it grinds well with pains, and is tbe 
only color nled in priming all manner of I imber-work. 

XVIII. I. Becaule it is cheap: 2. Becauſe it drys kindly, 
yer gives the Oyl ſufficient time to pierce into the Wood.. 3. 
Becauſe it freely receives all other Colors which are laid up- 
on it. 

XIX. Tbis of i it ſelf is a perfect horſe-Fleſh color, and a 
natural ſhadow for Vermilion : being mixt with White, it 
gives ſundry varieties, according to the various proporti- 
ons. 

XX. Red-Lead, it is not to be ground very fine on a Stone. 
but you may make it fine by wathirg : it is @ great dryer 
and binder, for which cauſe it is mixed with ſome other Co- 
lors, to make them dry ſpeedily :- and it notably reſiſts the 
wearber, as well as any Color whatſoever. 

XXI. Vermillion, It is a rich Color, and of a good body, 
if it be fine ground, otherwiſe it is as bad a Color as any: 
but being ground as ſoft as Oy l, no Color works better. You 
bad beft to buy it in the Stone, left it be ſophiſticated with 
red Lead. 

XXII. It is a perfect Scarlet, and mix with white, it gives 


a Carnation, in divers varieties. according to the proportions. 


| Its ſhadow is Spaniſh Brown. With this we commonly draw 


the Hour Lines og Sund ials. 
XXIII. Crinnabar Lake, it is a rich Crimſon color, and is 


to be ground very fine. Mixt with Bice it make a purple of 


divers varieties, according to the proportions. 
XXIV. Mixt with White, it makes a Crimſon Carnation 
as divers Varieties, which White and Red-Lead, a fleſh co- 


XXV. Ir * in Ornaments of Dials, and in ſeveral 
Flowers, A Margin of a Dial with Gold Figures, is beautiful. 
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XXVI. Smalt, it is a delicate Blew at a diſtance, if ſttew- 
ed on: if you will work it in Oyl, it muſt be made fine 
with waſhing, and mixt with white-Lead, but even then it 
works not well, but in time will be apr to turn Black. 

XXVII. The beſt way therefore is to ſtrew it on, and then 
there is ſcarcely a more glorious Blew : it is a good color 
for the Margin of a Dial, if it be figured with Gold, as alſo 


for other purpoſes. If you buy it ro work in Oyl, the bel 
is beſt, which they call Oy! Smalt. 


XXVIIL. Blew Bice, it is à pale color, and fine enongh 
for almoſt any uſe, and works well, though a little ſandy, 
It is uſed tor a Margin ground in Dials, to gild Figures in 
{mall Plains, that are near .che Eye. 

XXIX Mixt with Pink, it makes a Green: with Lake a 
Purple: with white a light Blew ; and in each ſeveral varie- 
ties according to the proportions. 

XXX. Blew Verditer, It is ſandy, apt to change and turn 


greeniſh, It may ſerve in Dial Painting where Bice and Smale 


are wantiog, but not fo good as either of them. Mixed with 
yellows, it makes a good green: with Whites or Ycllows, or 
both, many other varieties. ' 

XXXI. Indico, It is a very dark Blew, and ſeldom uſed 
without a mixture of White, unleſs ro ſhadow with. It grinds 
fine, works well, and is much uſed in common Painting for 
the laſt colors of Poſt-, Pales, Rails, Palliſadoes, Doors, 
Windows, or any other Timber work, for that ir reſiſts the 
weather well, 

XXXII. tr is dear, and therefore many Painters uſe Blew- 
Bails, which are almoſt like it, but nct ſo god a color either 
for beauty or laſting, mixt with White, it makes a Lead. Cola: 
and it is excellent ro marble White witbal or to ſha* 
dow it. 

XXXIII. 
ground very fine with much labor, and dryes and binds ex- 
ceedingly, and therefore very well refifts weatber. 

XXXIV. It is much uſed in Painting for the many vari- 
eties it gives. Calcind in a Crucible, it is the natural ſha” 
dow for Gold, and ſome other colors. 

XXXV. Verdipriſe; It is a perfect Witlow Greeo, and 
therefore for ſome uſes muſt be corrected with yel- 
lows, Tis very foul, and therefore en to be cleanſed 
zus. ö 


—— 


XXXVI 


Umber. Iris a perfect hair color, it may be 
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XXXVI. Grind it fine, and put toit eight times its weight 
of ſpirit of Vinegar 3 digeſt till the Vinegar is ranged very Green: 
then decant the color, caſt away the Faces, and evaporate the Vi- 
negar ina braſs Veſica, ſo have you a glorious Verdigriſe at the 
bottom, of which one ounce n worth ten of the former. | 

XXXVII. It drys ſpeedily : mixt with Pink yellow, it 
makes a pure lively graſs Green: with White, many varieties 
of light Greens, c. 

XXXVIII. Tellom Oher. It is either Evglith or Foreign, 
The one is of a Wheat (traw Color, the other ſomewhat deep- 
er, with much labour it may be ground very fine. It is much 
uſed in vulgar Painting, and to make Gold ſize withgl, 

XXXIX. Tellom Pink, It is a yellow inclining to Green, 
and grinds well. It is a good color for ſome uſes, but chiefly 
to mix withother colors, to make Green withal. 

XL. The aforegoing Colors are now to be either Burnt, 
Ground, or Waſht, as tney ſeverally require, and as we have 
\avght in Chap. 22. aforegoing of this Book: this done you 

are to grind them with Oyl, thus. 

XLI. Take about two ſpoonfuls of the color you intend 
to Grind, and put to it a little Linſeed Oyl, {bur ſee you 
put not too much) mix them together, ard grind them well 
upon your ſtone with a Muller: add Oyl by degrees, till it 
comes to the thickneſs of an Oyntment, for ſo it grinds much 
better than when it is ſo thin as to run about the ſtone. 

XLII. Oftentimes as you grind, bring the matter togetber 
with a piece of Lanthorn horn, and as much as may be keep 
it together in the middle of rhe ſtone, till it is ground fine 
enough, then rake it off, and put more color upon the ſtone, 
grinding as before, which work continue till you bave Color 
enough to ſerve your occaſion. 

XLIII. This done, if you grind other colois after it, cleanſe 
the ſtone firſt by grinding Sand and Water upon it, then waſh- 
Ing it, and drying it. 

XLIV. Tbe Colors thus ground will be too thick for uſe, 
without adding more Oy]: therefore when you uſe them 
{whether ſimple or compounded, as your occa{iun requires) 
you muſt add more Oyl to them, till rkey be fo thin as io run 
free with the Pencil. 

XLV. Vet not to let the ground on which they arc laid, 10 
be ſeen through them, or ro run about when it is laid on; 
tor ſo, you mult be forced to go over it the oftner, before your 
work will be ſubſtantial, | 
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XLVI. Whereas, if your Color be as ſtiff as it can well 
be wrought, your work will be done with more ſpeed ; and 
once doing will be more ſubſtantial, than thtee times with 
tbe thin Color, . 

XLVI! This is the cheat of common Painters who do 
work by tbe yard, at a certain price; they do it with ſuch 
thin Color that all their three times doing over, is not ſo ſub- 
itsnial as one time would be, if the Color had been of a thick 
ard ſtrong body. 

XLVIII. And three times coloring with ſuch à thick and 
well bodied Color will laſt ten times as long, as that which i; 
wrought thus ſlightly by common Painters. | 

XLIX? Obferve alſo, that if the Color to be mixt, be your 
primirg Color, viz. the firſt color you lay on, it ought to be 
made ſo much the thinner, that it may have Oyl enough to 
pierce into the Wood, which is much for its durability : but 
after your firſt Color is laid on, let your next be thicker, as 
b< fore is tanghr. 

L But if your Color 10 be mixt be for the drawing of 
tHonr-Jines, or making the Figures in a Sum dial, then let it be 
rempered as ſtiff as is polſible to ule it that it may not preſent- 
ty decay, but may be capable by the quantity laid on, to lat 
as long any color on the Dial. i 

LI. To which purpoſe, its being wrougbt in Fat Oy! will 
muctt conduce : bow this fat or thick Oyl is made, we now 
come to teach. 

LI Flow to make the ſaid fat or thick Oy. Take Linſeed 
Oy! whar you pleaſe, put to it a ſufficicat quantity of Red- 
Lead (rhe more, the better) ſo as it hinders not the boy ling. 
This Red-Lead, adds a drying quality to the Oyl: 
Let them boyl gently, over a Charcole fire without flame, 

ti] it is boyled enough, which you may know by taking a lit- 
tle of et out and cooling of it; if it roaps like thin Treacle, 
or 2 Syrup, it is enough. 

Lil. Then with a ligbted paper ſet it on fire that it may 
take away much of its greaſineſs, let it burn a minute or two, 
mor? or leſs as your Oy! is in quantity: then extinguilh it, 
by covering it cloſe oyer with a Cloth, and letting it coo! 


and ſettle, decant the clear Oyl, and keep it in a bladder 


for uſe. a 


LIV. To make the Gold ſize. Take Yellow Oker, grind it 


on a ſtone with water, till it be very fine, and lay it on 
a caali: Stone to dry. | 
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LV. Or thus. Firſt grind it fine as aforeſaid, then walh it 
by Sect. 6. Chap. 22. of this Book) and thereby ſeparate 
the pure fine part of the Color, which dry as the 
former. R 

LVI. Take of this prepared Oler, what you pleaſe, add 
to it 4 little of the former prepared Oyl, and grind them 
together as yan do other oyl Colors: this work will be labo- 
rious, for it muft be ground very fine, even as the Oyl it 
ſelf; and the finer it is, the greater luſter wiil your Gold 
carry that is laid on it. 

LVIL Where note, that you put ſo much of the prepared 
Oyl to the Oker, that it may be of a good ſtiffneſs to work 
well, and of ſncha fii body, that after it is laid on, it may 
lettle it lelf ſmooth and gloſſy, but not fo weak as to run, See 
Chap. 21. SeFt. 5. 

LVIII How Colors are to be ſet off. 1. Bleus ſet off heſt with 
Yellow and Mpbites: indifferently with Blacks and Reds ; nor 
at all with Greens, Purple,, or Browns 

LIX. 2. Greens (et off belt with bites and Tellows: not 
at all with Blacks, Blews, or. Reds 

LX. 3. Reds ſer off beſt with Whites and Yellows, | indif- 
ſerently with Blews and Blacks. 

LXI. 4. Tellows fer off beſt with Blacks, Blews, and Reds , 
indifferently with Greens, Purples, and Whites. 

LXII. 5. Whites and Blacks let off well with any Color, 
becaaſe they ſo much differ trom all others. 

LXIII. The manner of Painting Sun-dialss Having the 


draught of your Dial on paper, your Plain or Board fiited aud 


your Colors prepared, proceed thus. 
LXIV. Take Spaniſh Brown well ground, mixed, and 
ſome what thin, and with a large Briſtle Braſh, color there- 


with your Plain all over, on every fide, ſo that no part be 
left undone. 


LXV. This is called the Priming of your Dial. When it 
is dry, do it over again with more of rhe ſame Color, tempe- 
red ſomewhar thicker, which when dry alto. | | 

LXVI. You may do it over again a third time, with the 


ſame color, ſo will your work be the ttronger, and laſt 
longer. 


LXVII. When this laſt time of coloring your Plain is diy; 
then go over it with White-Lead Color; which when dry, go 
ver it again three or four times facceilively after each dry- 
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ine: © wit rhe face of your Plain be defended +- 
pint 1hÞ iuty ard violence of the weather for mary 
CH 

LXVIII. To tranferr the Draught of your Dial upon the 
Plain. The laſt Coloring being dry, draw on the Plain (with 
a black Lead Pencil) a Horizontal Line, fo far from the u 
permoſt edge of your Dial, as your Reaſon ſhall think fit, ot 
beſt corvenes with the Plain. 

LXIX. Then ſet out the margin of the Dial, with ſundry 
Lines for hours, half bonrs and quarters: after, take the 
Draugbt, and place it on the Horizontal Line, obſerving to 
place the Center, according as the Situation of your Plain te- 

uires. 
l LXX If the Dial be a direct South Dial, let the Center be 
exactly in the middle of your Plain; if your Dial declines 
Eaſtwards or Weſtwards, place the Center of the Draught, 
berween the Center of the Plain, and the Eattern or Weſtern 
fide rhereof, 

LXXI. If it declines but little, place the Center of the 
Draught, but a little from the Center of the Plain; if it de- 
clines much, place the Center of the Draught the more out of 
the Cemer of ihe Plain. 

LXXiI. For by thus doing you gain a greater diſtance 
for thoſe Hour: lines, which in declining plains fall nearer to- 
gether on one ſide than they are on the other. 

LXXi1l And you oughr io do it in all declining Plains, 
except they decline far, as between eighty and ninety de- 
grees, for then ibey are beſt to be drawn without Centers to 
gain the more diſtance for the Hour lines. 

LXXiV. The Draught being thus placed on the Plain, ad 
faſtned with Pins or Tacks; transfer it upon the Plain, by lay- 
ing the Ruler over every hour, balf hour, and quarter 
diviſion. 

LXXV. And where the Ruler ſhall inter fect the bo undi) 
lines in the Margin, there make marks, by drawing line: 
with a Black Lead Pencil of ſuch length as each diviſion 
requires, drawing the hour and half hour lines quite through 
the Margin, for the guiding you in the right placing the Fig 
ures, 

LXXVI. Then draw the Sub-ſtile Line, as ir lies in the 
Draughbr, that it may guide you in right placing the Stile ot 
your Dial. 


LXNVII 
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LXXVII. This done, take the Draugbr off, and with Per- 
million well ground and prepared, draw the boundary lines, as 
allo the hours, balf bours, and quarters. 

LXXVIII. Let the color be as thick and ſtiff as you can 
work it, ſo as to draw a clear and ſmobth Line ; the Lines 
being drawn, then with Lamp- Black delineate the Fig- 

ures. | 
: LXXIX. And in the Margin at the top of the Plain, you 
may put the date of the year, or iome proper Motto. 

LXXX. Laftly fix in, the Sesie of your Dial, and paint it 
in like manner as you did the Dial before: thus is yous Di- 
al compleated. 

. LXXXL[. Togild the Figures of Sun-dials, Draw the Figures 

or Leitets you deſire to have gilt with the Gold ſize (at Sect, 
53. above) which let dry fo long, till that by touching ir 
with the end of your finger, it will (tick a little, yet not 
come off. 5 

LXXXII. Then rake leaf Gold, lay it upon your gild- 
ing Cuſhion, and with a very ſharp and ſmootb-edged 
kniſe, cut the Gold into ſuch pieces as may beſt beſit your 
work. 

LXXXIII. Then with a flat flick lin'd with Cloth, take 
up Your cut pieces of Gold, and transfer it to your fize, upon 
which clap it down, and your Gold will leave your lin'd ſtick, 
and cleave to the fize, which then preſs down with Conon, 
or a Haces foor. 

LXXXIV. Thus do till all your ſize is covered with Gold: 
and when it is perfectly dryed, with your Hares foot, bruſh 
off all the looſe Gold, and the gilding will remain fair 
and beaurifal, 

LXXXV. Then if you pleaſe, Diaper on your plain 
with thin Umber, whatſoever ſhall be ſuitable to your 
deſign. | 

LXXXVI. How to lay on your Smalt, When you defign to 
make the Margin of your Dial Blew, you muſt do it thus. 
After the figures are gilt, take white Lead, ſtifly tempered 
with fat Oyl (ar Sect. 5r. above) and therewith cover over 
your whole Margin: and then with a ſmall fine ſearſe ſift on 
your Smalt. 

LXXXVII. Or otherwiſe with a Gooſe quill Feather, cc- 
ver your Margin over with ir, and with a piece of Cotton 


—__ down cloſe, that it may ſtick faſt to the ground laid un- 
er it. 


; LXXXVIII, 
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LXXXVIIL When it is all throughly dry, wipe off the looſe 
color with a Feather, and blow the remainder off with a pair 
of Bellows ; ſo is your work finiſhed : the ſquare of the Dial 
may allo be colored Blew (if you ſo pleaſe) after the fam: 
manner. 

LXXXIX. To Paint Wainſcor, Doors, Windows, Poſts, Rail, 
Pails, Gates, and other Timber work, This differs not much 
from the former method of Painting San-dials ; you may 
proceed thus. Prime (the thing to be painted) firſt with 
Spaniſh Brown, as you did your Dial Plaiti, to or three 
times 

XC. Then take White Lead well tempered, or Umber and 
White or Blew Balls, or Indico and White, or any other 
Color you intend your work ſhall be done with ; and that 
Color (what ever ir be) ler it be laid over your former 
Priming, four or five times ſucceſſively after each Dry- 
ing: for-the oftner it is gone over, the longer it will 
laſt. 

- XCI. You may do it with variety of Colors, or Marble 
it as you pleaſe, ſo ſhall your work be finiſhed according 
to your deſire. 

XCII. But here note, that Wainſcotting, and other 
Paintings within Doors, need not be done above twice over, 
with the laſt Color; *tis only that Painting which is ex- 
poſed ro the Air and Weather, that requires ſo many times 
running over it. 

XCIII. And indeed, if it be not well and often 
done, it will not laft long, or be of any confiderablo 
ſetvice. : 


* 


\ 
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CHA P. XVIII. 


Of Waſhing Maps, pictures, & e. 


J. BY Waſhing we have intend nothing elſe, but either to 
ſer out Maps, or Printed Pictures in proper Colors, 

II. The Inſtruments and Materials of Waſhing are chiefly 
theſe few, viz. 1. Alum Water, 2. Size or Gum-water, 3. li- 
quid Gold. 4. Pencils. 5. Colors. 

III. To make Alum- Mater. Take Alam eight onnces : fair 
water, a quatt: boil them till the Alum is diſſolved, 

IV. Or thus. Take ſpring or Well-Water a Gallon, Roch 
Alum a pound, pouder and diffolve it in Water by boil- 
ing: filter it thro brown paper, and keep it for uſe. ' 

V. With this water if you wer your Paper, before you 
lay on your Colors, it will keep them from ſinking in, and 
withal add a Luſtre and beauty to the Colors laid on. 

VI. Bat this you muſt note, that if your Paper is not good, 
you muſt waſh it over four or five times, which may be done 
with a large Bruſh Pencil. 

VII. It is allo to be noted, that Alum raiſes taining Co» 
lors, and preſerves them from fading. 

VIII. To make Size. Take Glew, and ſteep it all night in 
Water, then melt it over the fire, to ſee that it be neither too 
ſtrong, nor too weak: then letea litile of it cool: if it 1s too 
ſtiff when it is cold, put more water to it: but if too weak, 
put more Glew, and uſe it Luke - warm. 

IX. To make Gum- water. 

Take pure ſpring water a Quart: put it into a Jar Glaſs ; 
and hang therein a ſufficient quantity of pure white and clear 
Gum-Arabick, bruiſed and tyed up in a rag: let it hang till 
the Gum is all diſſolved. 

X. Then put your fingers into the water, and if you find 
them to ſtick together as if they were glewed, your water is 
too ſtitf, or full of the Gum, which you muſt remedy by 
putting thereto more fair water; and if you find it too weak, 

Ju may help it oy adding more Guin, 


XI. 
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XI. With this water, or the former ſize, moſt colors are io 
be tempered, and with ſo much of che {ard Gum- Water, which 
being roucht when dry, the color will not come off. where 
note, that if the color gliſter, there is 100 much Gum in ir, 

XII. Liquid Gold. It is exactly made by the firſt Section 
of the 21 Chapter of the ſecond Bock. 

XIII. Pencils are to be of all forts both firch'd and pointed, 
as alſo a large pencil bruſh to paſte Maps upon Cloth; au- 
ther ro wer the paper with Alom water; a third to ſtarch 
the face of the Picture withal before it be» colored: and a 
fourth ro varniſh withal. 

XIV. The colors are the ſame with thoſe which we men- 
rioned in Chap. 17, lib. 2. to which add, 1. Of Black, Prin- 
ters black Frankford black, 2. Of Red, Vermilion, Roflet, 3. 


Of Blew, Verdirure, Litmoſe, Flory. 4. Of Tellow,Cambogi, 


Vellow- berries, Orpiment. 5. Of Red Brazil, Logwood (ground, 
and Turnſole, Cochenele, Madder. 

XV. But forthe reaſon, that all thoſe colors are not of uſe 
for ſtaining or waſhing of Maps, Pictures, Globes, ©: 
Artiſts have ſelected out the moſt proper which are as 
follows. N 

XVI. 1. Red, Braſil, Turnſole, Indian Lake, Cochenele, 
Indian Cakes, Roſſet, Cinnabar, Vermillion, Red- lead. 

XVII. 2. Tellus, Aloes, Cambogia, Yellow-berries, Sat- 
fron, Maſticor, Orpimeat. 


XVIII. 3. Blews, Litmoſe, Logwood, Indico, Verditer, 
Blew Bice, Smalt, Ultramatine. 


1 XIX. 4. Greens, Verdigriſe, Sap-green, Verditer, Green 
ice. 
XX. 5. Whites, Flake White, Spaniſh White, | 
XXI. 6. Bromns, Wood-ſoor, Rinds of Green Walnuts, 
Walnur-rree Leaves, Spatiſh Brown, Umber, Iron Ruſt. 
XXII. 7. Blacks, common Tok, Printers Black, Lawp- 
black, Ivory Black, Harrshorn Black. g 
XXIII. Of theſe Colors. 1. Some are to be burnt, as Spanic 
Brown, Umber, Printers Black, Lamp-black, Ivory Black, 
Hartsborn Black, which are afterwards to be ground. 
XXIV. 2. Some are to be ground as Vermilion, Cinnabar, 
Indian Lake, Indico, White-lead, Spaniſh White, Ma- 


ſticot. 


XXV. 3. Some are to be waſhed, as, Roſſet, Red- lead, Bice, 
Verditer, Orpiment, Spaniſh Brown, 
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XVI. 4. Some are to be ſteeped, as, Aloes, Cambogia, 
Yellow-berwes, Sap-green, Verdigriſe, Indian Cakes, Saffron, 
Wood - ſoot. 


XVII. 5. Some are to be boyled, as, Brazil, Logwood, 
Turoſole, Green Walnut Rinds, Wood-ſoor. Hom theſe Ope- 
rations are to be performed we have taught at large in lib. 2. 
cap, 22. to which I refer you. 


—— 


GH A P. XIX. 
Of Colors fimple for Waſhing of Maps, &c. 


L. A Loes, Let it be diſſolved in a weak Gum-water ; ir 
makes a deep or fad kind of Yellow Color, accord- 
ing to the goodneſs of the Aloes. 

II. Brazil. To ſome ground Brazil put ſmall Beer and 
Vinegar, of each a ſufficient quantity, let it boyl gently a good 
while, then put therein Alum in ponder to heighten ihe color, 
and ſome Gum-Arabick to bind it; boyl it till it taſte ſtrong 
— the tongue, and make a good red, Pink color, ur light Vi- 

er. 

III. Logwood, Ground Logwood boiled as Brazil, makes a 
very fair tranſparent Violet or Purple Color. 

IV. Cochenele. Steeped as Brazil was boiled, makes a fair 
tranſparent purple : as thus, take Cochenele, and pur it into 
the ſtrongeſt Sope-lees to ſteep, and it will be a fair purple, 
whick you may lighten or deepen at pleaſure. Infuſed in 
ltrong Vinegar, it makes a tranſparent purple. 

V. Madder. Take madder four drachms, ground Brazil 
one ounce, Rain-water a quart; boil away a third part; 
then add Mom half an ounce boil it roa pint; then Gum- 
Arabick one ounce, which boil till ir is diſſolved, cool it ſtirring 
* often, and ſtrain ir for aſe. It is a good Scarlet die for Lea- 

r. 

VI. Verdigriſe. Take Verdigriſe ground finely one ounce, 
put to it a good quantity of common varniſh, and ſo much 


on! of Turpentine, as will make ir tbin enough to work 
wihal! ; it is a g2od green, 


VII. 
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VII. Fine Verdigriſe, diffolved in Rheniſh wine or V. 
negar, makes a tranſparent Green iaclining to blew, 

VIII. Ground with juice of Rue and Gum- water, it is 2 
pure Green: without the juice, it makes a glorious emerald, 
mixt with Cryſtals of Tartar in white-wine Vinegar, in 
which Gum-Arabick has been diſſolved, makes a pure 
Green. 

IX. And Verdigriſe, Alum, of each one drachm, 
Log wood three drachms, boiled in Vinegar, make a good 
Murry. ö | 

X. Gambogia. Diſſolve it in fair ſpring water, and it will 
make a beautiful and tranſparent yellow: if you would have 
it ſtronger, diſſolve ſome Alum therein: it is good for Silk, 
Linnen, white Leather, Parchment, Vellom, Paper, Quill 
Sc. This color delights in no mixtures. 

Xl. To make Verdigriſe according to Glauber, 

This color is made with Venus in Vinegar in earthen pots 
ſer into hot horſe dung: but if you diſſolve your Venus with 
ſpirit of Nitre, and precipitate with a lye made of Salt of 
Tartar, edulcorativg and drying the Venus will yield an ex- 
cellent Verdigriſe, which will not corrode other colors as the 
common Verdigriſe doth. | 

XIT. To make Ceruſe according to Glauber. Ir is made 
with Saturn and Vinegar in an Earthen pot ſet in bork- 
dung: but if you diſſolve your Saturn with Spirit of Nitre, 
and precipitate with Salt water, you will have a Ceruſc 
whiter and purer than the ordinary, and much better whe- 
ther for Painting or Chyrurgery. 

XIII. Tellow Fuitick:berry. Boil it in water or ſteep it 
in Alvm water, it makes a good and tranſparent yellow for 
the ſame purpoſe. 

XIV. Turnſole. Put it imo a ſharp Vinegar over a ger 
tle fire till rhe Vinegar boil, and is colored; then rake 
our the Turnſole and ſqueeze it into the Vinegar, in which 
diſſolve a little Gum-Arabick ; it ſhadows very well on 2 
Carnation or yellow. 

XV. Litmoſe. Cnr it into ſmall pieces, and ſteep it a Cay 
or two in weak Gum-Lake water, and you: will have a pute 
tranſparent blew water to waſh with. , 

I. Flory Blew. Grind it with glair of Eggs, if then J 
add a little Roſſer it makes a light Violet blew ; mi 
ed with White and Red-lead, it makes a Crane tcathe: 
color. 


XVII. 
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XVII, Saffron. Steeped in Vinegar and mixed with gum- 
water is a good yellow. In White wine or Sack, it makes 
allo a good yellow; but more glorious if mixt with equal 
parts of Cochenele : you may alſo ſteep it in glairof Eggs, 
or grind it with Vermilioa. 

XVIII. Indian Lake. Ground with Gum-Arabick water, 
makes a glorious Murry ; in griading it, add à little Sngar- 
candy: ſome ſay it makes a deep Pink or Bloom color, 

XIX. Vermi/lion. Being ground with glair of Eggs and 
Honey or Gum- water,it makes a deep Red, or Scarlet color. 

XX, Red-lead. Grind it with a ſtiff Gum-lake water; if 
you add Saffron, it makes it Orient, and of a Marigold 
color: of it (elf it is between Red and an Orange color. 

XXI. Reher: Walled and tempered with Gum-water, dit- 
fers not much in color from Indian Lake; but ir will ſoon 
fade and grow lighter ; but b:1og tempered with Brafil-water, 
will be more deep. 

XVII. Indian-Cakes. Uſe them as ye do Turnſole (ar Sect. 
10, above) they make a good tranſparent Red color: into the 
liquor put ſome Gum to bind ir. 

XXIII. Maftscore. Grougd and tempered with Gum-water, 
makes a good yellow, but not tranſparent. 

XXIV. Orpiment. Waſhed and colored with Gum-water, 
makes an Orient or Gold color: there ace ſeveral degrees of 
it, ſome more red, others more yellow. 

XXV, Verditer. Waſhed and tempered with Gum-water, 
N 2 good blew, but not tranſparent, or inclining to a 
feen. 

XXVI. Indico. Ground and tempered with Gum water, 
makes a deep blew, and is fit to ſhadow all other blews. 

XXVII. Blew Bice. Waſhed and rempered with Gum- 
water, it js an excellem blew: there are ſeveral ſorts of it, 
ſome lighter, ſome ſadder. | 

XXVIII. Blew Bice, Verditure, and ſmalt, ground ſing ly 
with Gum-water (or together) make a good blew. 

XXIX. Smait. Ground with a liule fine Roſſet, makes a 
deep Violet. 

XXX. Ul/tramarine, If you would have it deep, prind 
: with Litmoſe water; it is the beſt and deareſt of all 

lews, 

XXXI. Sep-green, Steep it in ſharp Vinegar all night, to 
which add a little Alum to raiſe its color. In Alum water it 
makes a good green to ſhadow with. 

0 XXXII. 
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X XXII. Green Bice, Waſhed and tempered with Gum: 
water, makes a good, but no tranſparent Green, 

AAXIII. Lamp-black or Printers black Burnt, ground 
and rempered with Gum-water, make a good black. 

AAA Ivory black Burnt, ground and tempeted with, 
SGum- water, as the former makes allo a good black. 

XXXV. Plake-Lead. Ground and tempered with Gum- 
Water, is an excellent white. 

XXXPI. Spaniſh White. Ground and tempered in like 
manner with Gum- water, makes the beſt of all whites. 


XAXXVIL Spaniſh Brown. Burnt, ground, and tem- 


pered with Gum-water, makes a Rediſh brown, or Liver 
color. 

XXXVIIL Umber. Burnt and ground, and tempered with 
Gum water, makes a good haw color; and is very good to 
ſhadow with upon Gold. 

XXXIX, Green of Wallnuts. Boiled in water and ftrain- 
ed, and Gum-Arabick diſſolved in the liquor to bind 
it, makes an excellent color to exprels Highways, 
Lanes, Go. So 

XL. Mod Sort. Prepared in, all reſpects as the for- 
mer, ſerves to the lame intentions; and is much the better 
color. | 

ALI Native Cinnabar. Grind it as Red Lead, it is 2 
glorious Red color; much exceeding the Artiticial- 
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CGH AP; AA 
Of Compounded Colors for Waſhing of Maps, &c. 


I, Range Color, Red-lcad and Yellow berries make a 

＋ good Orange color: thus, take Arnotto half an ounce, 
Pot aſhes one Drachm, water one pound, boil it half away, 
then ſtra in ir, and uſe it hot. ; 

Ie n good for White Leather, Paper, Vellom, Quilli, Parctr 
ment, &. a 

II. Green. Take diſtilled vinegar, filings of Copper, 
digeſt till the vinegar is blew, which let ſtand in the Sun Ora 
flow fire till it is thick e- ough, and it will be a good * 
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111> Or thus, Take Cedar-green (which is beſt of all) or in 
ſtead therof green Bice, ſteep it in Vinegar, and ftrain it; then 
grind it well with fair water, and put to it a little honey, and 
dry it well; when you uſe 11, mix it with Gum water. 

IV. To make fine Indico. 

Take the bloſſoms of Woade three ounces, Amylum one 
ounce, grind them with Urine and ſtrong Vinegar, of 
which make a Cake, then dry it in the Sun, and ſo keep it 
for ule, 

V. 4 Blew to waſh upon paper. | 

Take of the beſt Azure an ounce, Kermes two ounces, mix 
them, which temper with clear Gum- water, and it will be a 
glorious color, | 

VI. To male a Venice Blew. 

Take quick Lime, make it into a paſte with ſtrong Vine» 
gar, half an hour after put thereto more Vinegar to ſoften it; 
then add Indico in tine pouder one-ounce, mix them, and di- 
geſt it in horſe-dung for thirty or forty days, 

VII. Another excellent Blew. 

Mix fine white Chalk with juice of Elder-berries full 
ripe, to which put a little Alum- water. 

VIII. Tr make blew Smalt. 

Take fluxiblc ſand, Sal-Nitre and Cobalt, mix them to- 
gether, El 

IX. A lively Tellow. | TE 

Diſſolve Orpiment in gum- water, to Which put aliule 
ground Vermilion ; grind them together and you ſhall have a 
very lively color. | 

X. A light Green. Take juyce of Rue, Verdigriſe, and 
Saffron, grind the well together and ule them with gum- 
water, 

XI. Or thus, Take Sap-green, Flower-de-luce, or Tamm green, 
which ſleep in water: Verditure and Ceruſe mixt mith a little 
Copper green, make a good light color, 

X!L. Blew. Ulctamarine, b ew-Bice, Smalt, and Verditure, 
ground ſingly with guur water, or together make a good 
blew. 

XIII. Brown. Ceruſe, Red-lead, Engliſh Oker, and Pink, 
make a good brown, i 

XIV. Spaniſh-brown. To color any Horſe, Dog, or the 
like, you muſt not calcine it; (yet not calcined it is a dirty 
color): but to ſhadow Vermilion or lay upon any dark ground, 
behind a picture, to ſhade berries in the darkelt places, or to 

O2 color 
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color wooden poſts, wainſcor, bodies of Trees and the like 
it js very good (being burnr.) 3 

XV. Fleſh Color. Mix white, Indian Lake, and Red- lead 
(according as you would have it light or deep,) and tr 
diſtinguiſh a mans fleſh from a womans, mingle with it a lit! 
Oker. 

XVI. Colors of Stones. Verdigriſe with Varniſh makes an 
Emerald: with Florence Lake a Ruby; with Ultramarine 


4 Saphire. | 
XVII. A never fading Green. 
Take juice of flowers of Flower-de-luce, put it into Gum 


water and dry it in the Sun. 


CH&P, XX 
Of mixing C olors and Shadowing. 


I. 1 mixing be careful not to make the color too ſad, not 
1 take the pencils out of one color and put them into a- 


nother. 
II. In mixing colors, ſtir them well about the water ſe⸗ 
verally till they are well mixed; then put them together, 
making the color ſadder or lighter at pleaſure. 

III. Green is ſhadowed with Indico and yellow-ber 
ries. 
IV. Blew is ſhadowed with Indico, Lirmoſe and Flory, 
or any oi them being ſteeped in Lees of Sope-aſhes, and 
uſed with gum-warer. 

V. Garntents are ſhadowed with their own proper co 
lors: or you may mingle the color with white / for the light) 
and ſhadow it with the lame calor unmiagled : or you may 
take the thinneſt ofthe color for the ligbt, and ſhadow with 
the thickeſt or bottom of the ſame. 

VI. Sap green is only uſed to ſhadow other greens with, 
and not 10 be laid fora ground in any Garment. 

VII. Lake ought not to be ſhaded with any color, for ii 
is a dark red; but for variety you may ſhadow it with Bice, 
or blew Verditure, which will make it like changeable 


Taffata. 
| VIII. 
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VIII. The ſhadow for Tellow-Berries is Umber ; but for 
beauties ſake with Red-lead, and the darkeſt rouches with 
Spaniſh-brownz and for variety with Copper-green, blew 
Bice or Verditure, 

IX. White ſeis off blews and blacks very well: Red ſets 
off well with yellow : Tellows with reds, lad blews, browns, 
greens, and purples. 

Xx. Blews ſet off well with yellows, reds whites, browns, and 
Hacks: and Greens ſet off well with purples, and reds. 

XI. More eſpecially, all light colors are ſhadowed with 
colors of the ſame nature, but more ſad; 2s for Example: 
Vermilion is ſhadowed with Lake or Spaniſh brow. Verditer 
and Bice are ſhadowed with Indico, 

XII. Camboge and yellow berries are ſhadowed with Um 
ber, with Red-lead or Vermilion. 

XIII. Red-Lead is ſhadowed with Lake or Spaniſh brown 
Maſticote, is ſhadowed with Red Orpiment. 

XIV. Spaniſh brown is ſhadowed with burnt Unmber, with 
Brafil-water. ; 

XV. Umber is ſhadowed with Umber burnt, Reſſee © 
Brafil are ſhadowed with Spaniſh brown mixed with brafil- 
water. 

XVI. Verdigriſe is ſhadowed with Indico mixed with 
yellow berry water. 

XVII. Wood Soot and Wallnut-ſhel!s are ſhadowed with 
Umber. 

XVIII. From the various mixtures of the furcmention'd 
Colors, iofinire varieties almoſt may arile, even whaifoever 
one pleaſes. 

XIX. But for our purpoſe of waſhing Maps,Giobes Pictures 
Landskips, Sc. the molt treniparent colors are principal ; of 
which theſe are chief, v:z. Brajii, Legwood. Indian cakes, 
Turnſole, Cambog ia, Saffron, yellow berries, Litm- ſe, Sap-green, 
Verdigriſe, Wood Soot, green Walnut ſhells : of thele you may 


mixture make ſeveral compounds, as. . 


XX. 4 Compound Green. Mix verdigriſe water with 
yellow-berry-water: it will be tranſparent, and you may 
wake ir deeper or lighter according to the proportion that 
you rake of either. 

A Compound blew color. Mix Litmoſe water with 


yellow-berry water, and you will have a tranſparent (ad blew, 


5 you may heighten or deepen as the former at plea- 
ure, 
O 3 XVI. 
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XXIL A Compound Orange Coley, It is made by mixing 
Braſil water with yellow-berry water of a tranſparent cold. 
Infinite other Varieties you may find ont by practice, much 
beiter than to learn them by many words. See other dil 
courſes of this work, 


GH A;P..-XXI. 


Of Colors for waſhing Landskips. 


I. GGKReen mixed with white, Pink, Bice, Maſticot, Smalt, 
Indico, or Ceruſe; or blew Verditure mixt with x 
few yellow berries makes a good green for Landskips. 

II. For the ſaddeſt hills ale Umber burnt: for the lig 
places put yellow to the burnt Umber: for other hill 
lay Copper green thickned on the fire, or in the 

un. 
III. For the next bis farther off mix yellow berries with 
Copper green: ler che fourth part be done with green 
Verditure; and the furtheſt and fainteſt places with blew- 
Bice, or blew Verditure mingled with white, and ſhadow- 
od _—_ blew Verditure, in the ſhadows indifferent 
TRICK, 
IV. Let the high-ways be done with red and white 
Lead, and for variety Yellow-oker ; ſhadow it with burnt 
Ter, which you may ule for ſandy Rocks ard 

ills. | 
V. Rocks may be done with ſeveral colors, in ſome places 
black and white, in other places red and white, and 
in others blew and white, and the like, as you ſee con- 
venient. 

VI. The water muſt be black Verditure and white, ſha- 
dowed with green and blew Verditure, when tbe banks cat 
a green ſhadow upon the water, and the water is dark ſht- 
dowed, then ſhade ir with Jadico, green thickned, and blew 
Verditure. | 

VII. Color Buildings with as much variety of pleaſant co 
lors as may be imaginable, yet let reaſon be your rule in 
mixing your colcrs, vm. 
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VIII. You may ſometimes uſe white and black for tbe 
Hall, Conduits or other things: for Brick-houſes and the like, 
ted- lead and white. 

IX. If many houſes ſtand together, ſet them off with va- 
riety of colors, as Umber and white; Lake and White; 
Red- lead and white, and the like. 

X. Laftly, for the Skie, uſe Maſticot or yellow-berries, 
and white for the ſomeſt and lighteſt places; red Roſſet and 
white for the next degree; blew Bige and white for the other ; 
blew Bice, or blew Verditure for ” bipheſt. 

XI. Theſe degrees and colors muſt be jo mreug he togetber that 
the edge of each color may not receive any ſharpneſs; that m, ſa 
as that you cannot perceive where you began to lh them, being 
ſo drowned one into another, | 


CHAP XANH; 
of the Praftice of Waſhing. 


I. Wb the Alum water wet over the pictures to be co- 

lored, for that keeps the colors from ſinking into the 
paper, and will add a luſtre unto them, make them ſhew fairs 
er, and keep them from fading. 

II. Then let the paper dry of it ſelf (being waſhed with 
Alum-water) before you lay on the colors; or before you wer 
it again, for ſome paper will need wetting four or five 
times, 

III. The waſhing of the paper with the Alum-water muſt 
be done with a large pencil bruſh, ſuch as we have adviſed 
* the fixth Section of the nineteenth Chapter of this 

i 

IV. But if you intend ro varniſh your Pictures after you 
nave colored them; inftead of waſhing them with Alum- 
water, firſt ſize them with new fize made of good white 
ſtarch, with a very fine bruſh; and this you muſt be ſure 
to do all over, for elſe the varniſh will fink through. 

V. Having thus prepared your work, go to laying on your 
colors according to the former directions, ſuiting them, as near 
as may be, to the Tife of every thing. . 

a” | 71 
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VI. But before you lay on your Colors, yon muſt know 
bow to temper them; which you may do in this man- 
ner. 

VII. t. Such colors as are ground with fair water: take 4 
ſmall quantity of them, put it into a Horſe Muſcle-ſhell, putting 
thereto ſome Gum water and the Color in a little time wil he 
ſaftned: then with your finger being very clean bruiſe the Co- 
lor againſt the ſhell tall you find no knot umdiſſolved: after with 
a clean pencil ſtroak down the color to the bottom of the ſhell, 
and it is fit for uſe ; if it be too thick, add more gum water 
#0 3t. 

VIIT. 2. Such colors as are waſhed: you muſt temper 
in a ſizell with Gum water in the ſame manner as the 
former, 


IX. 3. Such Colors as are ſteeped, the liquor only of them 
3: to be uſed without any other preparation. 

X. The Picture being painted, you may with fize (as at 
the fourth Section of the nineteenth Chapter of this Book) 
paſte your Maps or Pictures upon cloth, thus: wet the ſheet 
of cloth therein, wring it out, and ſtrain it upon a Frame, or 
nail it upon a wall or board, and ſo paſte your Maps or Pict- 
ures thereon. 

XI. Lattly, if the Picture be to be varniſhed, having thus 
fixed it into its proper Frame, then varniſh it with a proper 
varniſh (by the following rules) and the work will be fully ti 
niſhed. 

Hom to lay on your Colors, 

XII. Firſt, provide your ſelf of pencils of ſeveral ſizes, and 
if you will be curious, you ought to have a great and a 
{mall 16 each reſpective color: if not you muſt always have 
by you a dith of fair Water, in which you muſt wath aud 
cleanſe your pencil, wiping it with a clean linden cloth, be- 
fore you put it into another Color. 

XIII. For your penciis, chuſe thoſe that are good, thus : 
ſee that they be fulleſt next to the quill, deſcending ot 
leſſening into a ſmall room and ſharp point, which yo! 
| may fee by putting the hair into your mouth, and drawing 

it tbrough your lips once or twice; then you will ſee wha! 
it is, and if you find any extravagant hairs, ſinge them of 
by a Candles flame. 5 

XIV. Being thus provided with Colors and pencils; !' 
you deſigu to lay any color about the edges of any Map, 
Part, Piece, or diviſion of Greund, in a Plat 3 as ſuppoſe 

you 
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you would inchple a particular Field or Cloſe in a Mannor, 
with yellow. | 

XV. With your pencil rake Camboge or yellow-berry 
water a very {mall quantity, and on the inſide of the black- 
lead line, draw the Color along of an equal breadth (as near 
as yon can) from the line, broader or narrower as your 
field is in bigneſs ; not daubing the field or cloſe all over 
with the Color, which would be put an abuſe to your 
Map or Plat. 

XVI. Then having gone round the Cloſe or Field in this 
manner, with your Color, wet your Pencil in your mouth, or 
have by you a ſmall quantity of water to dip it in, and ſtrike 
along the infide of the colored line, bringing it more down 
towards the center of the field. 

XVII. And this will ſweeten your Color, and make it 
ſhew as if ir loſt it ſelf by degrees, to the very color of your 
paper or parchment. This courle is to be taken not only for 
yellows, but for all other colors. 

XVII. Laftly, with a pen/if you cannot do ir handſomly 
with a pencil,) rake ſome of the color which ſhadows the 
color yon have already uſed about the field, and go 
over your black-lead line only, ſo ſhall your field be fi- 
niſhed. 

XIX. Laſtly, after the ſame manner yon may adorn all 
the fields in your Plat or Map, of divers colors obſerviog 
this, that you color not two fields adjoyning one to another 
both of the ſame color, but of different 

XX. And therefore it behoves you to know what colors do 
ſet off one another beſt ; and as near as you can, to lay 
Cloſes or Fields, adjoyning one to another, of two ſuch co- 
lors, that one ſhadow may ſerve both. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXIV; 


Experimental Obſervations on Vegetable Colors, 


J. A ſtrong Infuſion of Galls filtred, mixed with a ſtrong 

and clear ſolution of Vitriol, makes àa mixture as black 
as Ink: which with a linle ſtrong Oz! of Vitriol is made 
Tranſparent again: after which, by the affuſion of a little 
quantity of a ſtrong Solution of Salt of Tartar, it regains its 
black color again. The firſt black (altho pale in writing yet)being 
dry, appears to be good Ink. 

IT. A decoction of dried red Roſes in fair water, mixed 
with a filtraicd lolution of blew Vitriol, makes a black color; 
this mixed with a little Aqua fortis, turns it from a black; to 
2 deep Red: which hy affuſion of a little Spirit of U- 
rine, may be reduced firaight to a thick and black 
color. | 

nl. Yellow Wax is whitned by diſſolving it over the fire 
in Spirit of Wine, letting it boil a little, and then exbaling 
the Spirit; or elſe whilſt it is bot, ſeparating it by filua- 
tion. 

IV. Fair water mixed with a blood red Tincture of Ben- 
jamin drawn with ſpiric of Wine, immediately makes it © a 
milk white color. 

V. Blackneſs may be taken away with oyl of Vitric! ; 


ſo black pieces of Silk or Hair I have turn'd to à kind d 


yellow. 

VI. A bandful of Lignum Nephriticum raſped, infuſed in 
four pound of ſpring water, yields between the light and the 
eye an 2!maſt golden color (unleſs the infuſion be too ſtrotg 
but with the eye between the light and it (in a clear vial) a 
lovely blew as indeed it is: this with ſpirit of Vinegar 
may be made to varniſh {till keeping its golden color) 
and after with oyl of Tartar per deliquium may be reſtored 
Again. 

VII. Cloth died with blew and Woad, is by the yellow 
decoction of Luteola died into a green. 


VIII. 
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VIII. Syrup of Violets mixed with a bigh ſolution of Gold 
in Aqua regia, produces a reddiſh mixture; and with a high 
ſolution of filings of Copper in fpicic of Urine, a lovely fair 

feen. 
8 IX. Syrup of Violets mixt with a little juyce of Lemons, 
ſpiric of Salt. Vinegar, or the like acid Salt, will be immedi- 
ately red; but mixt with oyl of Tartar, or a ſolution of pot- 
aſhes it will in a moment be perfect green: the like in juice 
of blew-bortles, 

X. A good quantity of oyl of Tartar, put into a ſtrong 
ſolution of Verdigriſe, gives a delightful blew, which may 
be variouſly changed by adding ſpirit of Urine, or Harr(- 
born. | 

XI. Although red Roſes hneg over the fume of Salphur 
ſole all their redneſs, and become white, yet oyl of Sulphur 
(which is nothing but the tumes condenled) doth wonderfully 
beighren the tincture of the lame. 

XII. Cochenele will have its color far more beightned 
by ſpirit of Urine than by rectified ſpirit of Wine: and one 
grain of Cochenele in a good quantity of ſpirit of Urine, being 
put into one hundred twenty fix ounces of water, tinged it 
(although but faintly :) which amounts to above one hundred 
twenty five thouſand times its own weight. 

XIII. Twenty grains of Chochenele being mixed with an 
ounce of Saccharum Saturns, makes a molt glorious purple 
color: and fo accordingly as the quantity is either diminiſhed 
7 encreaſed, ſo the purple color ſhall be either lighter or 

ee per. 

XIV. A few grains of Cochenele being mixed with the 
Lixivium of Quick-lime in a due proportion, makes a fa- 
ding purple color, of the greatelt glory imaginable in the 
world. 

XV. The juice of privet berries with ſpirit of Salt, is 
turned into a lovely red: but with a ſtrong ſolution of pot- 
aſhes into a delightful green, | 

XVI. Upon things red by nature, as Syrup of Clove- 
gillflowers, juice of Buckthorn berries, infuſion of Red Roſes, 
Brazil, Sc. Spirit of Salt makes no conſiderable change, bur 
rather a lighter red: but other ſalts turn them into a greeniſh ; 
eſpecially juice of buckthorn berries. 

XVII. Juice of Faſmin and ſnow drops, by a ſtrong aleali- 
zate ſolution, was (although of no color) turned into a deep 
greeniſh yellow. 


XVIII, 
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XVIII. Buche born Berries being gathered green and dried 
are called Sap-berries, which being infuſed in Alum-water 
gives a fair yellow (which it uſed by Book-binders for the edye; 
of their Books, and to color Leather alſo: ) being gathered 
when they are black, they are called Sap-green, and make 4 
green color being put into a Braſs or Copper veſſel for three 
or four days; or a little heated upon the fire, and mixed with 
Alum in pouder, and preſſed forth; fo put into bladder, 
hanging ir up till it is dry: and being gathered about the 
end of November, (when they are ready to drop) they yie'd 
2 purpliſh color, | 

XIX. Tiacture of Cochenele, dilated never ſo much with 
fair water, will never yield a yellow color: a fingle drop cf 
a deep ſolution in ſpirit of Urine, diluted in an ounce of fair 
water, makes a fair Pink, or Caroation. 

XX. Oyl or ſpirit of Turpentine, digefted with pure white 
Sugar of lead, yields ina ſhort time a high red tincture, which 
Chymitts call Balſamum Saturni. 

XXI Spirit of Salt dropt into a ſtrong infuſion of Coche- 
nele or juice of black cherries, makes immediately a fair red: 
but dropt into the infuſion of Brazil, a kind of yellow: e 
the filtrated tincture of Balauſt in: mixed with good ſpirii of 
Urine, or the like, turns of x darkifh green; but with ſpirito! 
Salt, a high redneſs, like rich Ciater wine; which glorious 
color may in a moment be deſtroyed, and turned into a dir» 
ty green, by ſpirit of Urine. 

XXII. A high ia fuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, mixed witl 
ſpirit of Urine gives ſo deep a blew, as to make the liquor 
opacow : which after a day or two vaniſhes, and leave the“ 
quor of bright amber color. 


Where note that inſtead of Spirit of Urine you may uſe oz! if 


Tartar, or a ftrong ſolution of pot- aſhes. 

XXIII. Tnfafion of Log-wood in fair water (mixt wit 
ſpiric of Sal- Armoniack, ftraight turus into a deep, rich, love! 
purple; two or three drops to a ſpoonful is enovgh, left the 
color be ſoQeep, as to be opacons- 

XXIV. Spirit of Sal- Armoniack will turn ſyrup of Violet: 
to a lovely green. 

XXV. Infafion of Litmoſe in fair water gives in a cles 
glaſs 2 purple color: but by addition of ſpirit of Salt, it wil 
be wholly changed into a glorious yellow, 


XXVI. 
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XXVI. The Infufions and juices of ſeveral planis will be 
much altered by a ſolution of Lead in ſpirit of Vinegar : ĩt 
will turn infuſion of red Roſe leaves into a ſad green. 

XXVII. So Tiacture of red Roſes in fair water, would be 
turned into a thick green, with the ſolution of Minium in ſpi- 
tit of Vinegar ; and then with the addition of oyl of Vitriol 
the reſolved Lead would precipitate white, leaving the liquor 
) of a clear, high red color again, 
| XXVIII, We bave not yer found, that to exhibit ſtrong 
variety of colors, there need be imployed any more than theſe 
five. White, Black, Red, Blew, Yellow : for theſe being 
variouſly compounded and decompounded, exhibit a variety and 
number of colors; ſuch as thoſe who are ſtrangers to painting 
can hardly imagine. 

XXIX. So Black and White varionſly mixed, make a 
vat company of light and deep Grays: Blew and Lolas, 
many Green; Red and Tellow, Orange-tawnies: Red and 
White Carnations: Red and Blew, Purples, &c, producing 
many colors for which we want names. 

XXX. Acid ſalts deſtroy a blew color: Sulphnreons, Uri- 
nous or fixed reſtore it. | 

XXXI. Acid and Alcalazate ſalts with many bodies 
that abound with Su{phureous or oyly parts will produce a red, 
a5 is manifeſt in the Tincture of Sulphur, made with Lixi- 
viums of Calcined Tartar or pot-aſhes. 

XXXII. Laſtly it may be worth trial (fance it hath ſucceeded 
in ſome experiments) ſo to take away the color of a Liquor, as 
that it may be colorleſs: which in what we have tryed, was 
thus: firſt by putting into the Tincture, Liquor, or Juice, a 
quantity of the ſolution of pot-aſhes or oyl of Tartar per deli- 
ſuum; and then affuſing a good or ſtrong ſolution of Alum, 
which in our obſervations precipirarcd the ringing matter, or 
gathered it into one body (like as it were curds) and fo left 
the Liquor tranſparent and clear as Cryſtal, 
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HA P. XXV. 


| Experimental Olſervations of Mineral. 
Colors. 


* 


* F Vblimare diſſolved in fair water, and mixed with a lu- 
tle ſpirit of Urine, makes a milk whue mixture in 2 

moment: which by addition of Aqua Fortis, immediately a- 

gain becomes tranſparent. | 

II. If Sublimate two oances, and Tin-plaſi one ounce be 

ſublimed rogetber, you will have a ſublimate not infecior ty 

the beſt Orient Pearls in the world. 

III. S./ ver diſſolved in Aqua forty and evaporated to diy- 
neſs, and fair water, poured two or three times thereon, and 
evaporated, till the calx is dry, leaves it of a Snow whitc- 
neſs: which tabbed. upon the skin, (weited with ſpiitle wa- 
ter ar the like) produces a deep blackneſs, not to be obliterated 
in ſome days. | 

With this, Ivory, Hair and Horns may be dyed in fair water 
of a laſting black. | 

IV. Coral diſſolved by oyl of Vitriol, Salphur, or ſpirit of 
Vinegar, and precipitated by oyl of Tartar yields a Snow 
whitenels The lame of Crude Lead and Quickfilver diflol- 
ved in Aqua forty : So butter of Antimon rectified by bare 
affufion in much fair water, will (though UnCtious) be pre- 
cipitated into that Snow white ponder which (being waſhed 
from its corrofive Salts), is called Mereurius Vitæ: the like ot 
which may be made without the addition of apy Merci) 
at all. 

V Mercury Sublimate and precipitate yield {with the ſpiri: 
of Urine, Hartsborn, or the like) a white precipitate : but 
with the ſolution of Pot-aſhes or other Lixiviate Salts an 
Orange Tawny, And if on a filtrated ſolution of V:triol,yo! 
pur the ſolution of a fixed falt; there will ſubſide a cop!” 
ous ſubſtance far from whiteneſs, which Chymiſts call ib: 
Sulphur of Vittiol. 
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VI. If Copper two ounces be mixt with Tin one ounces 
the reddiſhneſs will vanith : and if Arlenick (calcined with 
Nitre) in a juſt proportion be mixed with melted Copper, it 
will be blanched both within and without, © 

VII. Fine ponders of blew Bice, and yellow Orpiment 
lightly mixed, give a good green: and a higb yellow ſoluti- 
on of a good Gold in Aqua Regia, mixed with a due qua n- 
icy of a deep blew {ſolution of crude Copper in ſtrong Spit it 
of Urine, produces a tranſparent green: And ſo blew andggel- 
low Enamel fuſ d together in the [lame of aLamp,being ſtrong- 
ly blowed on without cealing, produces at length a green 


color. 


VIII. An urinous ſalt, largely put into the diſſolution of 
blew Vitriol in fait water, turad the liquor and corpuſcules 
which reſided) into a yellowith color like yellow Oker. 

IX. Verdigrile ground with Sa Armoniack, and the 
like (digeſted for a while in a dungbil) makes a glorious 
blew. | 
X. Thetrueglaſs of Antimony extracted with acid ſpirits 
(with or without Wine) yields a red tincture. 

XI. Ballamof Sulpbur (of a deep red in the glaſs) ſhaked 
about, or dropt on paper gives a yellow ſtain. 

XII. If Brimſtone and Sa/-Armoniack in pouder, of each 
five ounces, be mixed with quick lime in pouder fx ounces, 
and diſtitled in a Retort in ſand by degrees; you will ha ve 
a volatile ſpirit of Sulphur of excellent redneſs, though none 
of the ingredients be ſo. | | 

So alſo of Anniſeeds mixed with owl of Vitriol, gives in 4 
trice a bl»od red Color, which ſoon decays. 

XIII. Eine Silver diſſolved in Aqua forts, and precipitated 
with ſpirit of Salt; upon the firſt decanting the liquor, the re- 
maining matter will be purely white : bur lying uncovered, 
_ is ſubject io the ambient Air will loſe its white- 
ne 

XIV. Sublimate diſſolved in a quantity of water and fil- 
red, till it is as clear as Cryſtal, mixed (in a Venice glaſs) 
with good oy! of Tartar per deliquium tiltred (three or four 
drops to a ſpoonful) yields an opacous liquor or a deep O- 
range color; after which if four or five drops of oyl of Vitri- 
ol be dropr in, and the glaſs ſtraightway be ſtrongly ſhaked, 
the whole liquor will ſto admiration) be colorlels without 
ſediment, And if the filired ſolution of ſublimed Sal-Armoni- 


ack 
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niack and Sublimate of each alike be mixt with the ſolution 
of an Alcals, it will be white. 

XV. Spirit of Sa/-Armonzack makes the ſolution of Ver- 
digriſe an excellent Azure; but it makes the ſolution of 
Sublimat yield a white precipitate. a 

XVI. So the ſolution of titings of Copper in ſpir't © 
Urine (made by fermentation) gives a lovely Azure color 
which with oyl of Vuriol (a few drops to a ſp2onful} is de- 
pringd in a trice of the ſame, and makes it like fair water, 
And ſo a ſolution of Verdigrite in fair water, mixed with 
{trong ſpirit of Salt, or dephlegmated. Aqua forts, makes the 
greennels almoſt totally to dilappear. 

XVII. Quick-Glver mixed with three or four times its 
weight of good oyl of Vittiol, and the oyl drawn off in 
ſand, through a glaſs retort, leaves a Snow white precipitate ; 
which by affuſion of fair water, becomes one of the lovelieſt 
light yellows in the world, and a durable color. 

XVIII. Tin calcined per /e by fire, atfords a very white 
calx called Putty: Lead, a red pouder called Minium: 
Copper a dark or greyifh pouder: Iron 4 dirty yellowiſh 
color, called Crocus Marta: and Mercury. a red pou: 
der. 

XIX. Gold diſſolved in Aqua regia Ennobles the Menſtru- 
um with its own color: Silver Coyn diflulved in Aqua forts 
yields a tincture like that of Copper; but fine Silver a kind 
of faint blewiſkneſs: Copper diſſolved in ſpitit of Sugar 
(drawn off ina glaſs Retort) or in oyl or ſpitit of Turpentine, 
affords a green tinctute; but in Aqua forts, a blew. 

XX. Vermillion is made of Mercury and Brimſtone (ub!i- 
med rogetber in a due proportion. 

XXI. Glaſs may have given to it a lovely golden color 
with Quick-filyer; but it is now colored yellow generally 
with cala of Silver: yet ſhell-Silver, (ſuch as is uſed with 
Pen or pencil) mixed with a convenient proportion of pour 


dered glaſs in three or four bours fuficoa, gave a lovely Sp. 


phirine blew. 

XXII. Glaſs is tinged green (by the Glaſs-men) with tb 
Calx of Venus ; which Ca/x mixed with an hundred umes 
its Fd of fair glass gave in fufion a blew colored 
maſs. 

XXIII. Putty (which is Tin calcined) as it is white of it 
ſelf ſo it tutus the purer ſort of glaſs metal into a white mas 
which when vpacous enough, ſerves for 4 White Enamel. 
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XXIV. This white Amel is as it were the Baſis of all thoſe 
ne Concretes, that Gold-ſmirhs, and ſeveral Attificers ule, 
in the curious Art of Enameling; tor this white and fuſible 
ſubſtance, will receive into it ſelf, without ſpoiling them, the 
colors of divers other Mineral ſubſtances, which like ir, wall 
endure the fire. 

XXV. Glals is tinged blew with the dark mineral called 
Faffora: and with Manganeſs or Magneſia in a certain pro- 
portion, Glaſs may be tivged of aRed Color; and alſo of 
1 Purpliſh or Murry: and with a greater quantity, into that 
deep color, which paſſes for black. | 

XXVI. Yellow Orpiment ſublimed with ſea · ſalt, yields a 
white and Cryſtalline Arlenick : Arſenick calcined with pure 
Nitre being duly added to Venus in the fulion gives it a White- 
nels both within and wichonr. 

XXVII. So Laps Calaminary turns Venus or Copper, into 
Bra ſe. 

XXVIII. And Zink duly mixed with Venus when it is in 
fuſion, gives it the noble golden Color, that was ever ſeen 
in the beſt Gold, but it will not endure various meltings. 

XXIX. Copper diſſolved in Aqua-fortF will inibue {c- 
veral bodies of the Color of the ſolution. 

XXX. Gold diſſolved in Aqua Regia will (tho not com- 
monly known) dye Horns, Ivory, and other Bones cf a du- 
'able Purple Color. " 

XXXI. Laſtly, Cryſtals of Silver made with Aqua forts 


tho they appear White) will preſently dye the Skin, Nails, | 


Hair, Horns and Bones, with a Black nat ro be waſhad off. 
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CH AP. XXVI. 
Of Metals, 
L 15 harden Quick-ſilver. | 


Caſt your Lead ſeparated from irs droſs into a veſſel, 
and when it begins to cool, thruſt in the point of a ſtick, which 
lake out again and caft inthe Argent Vive, and it will con- 
geal : then beat it in a mortar, and do ſo often; when it is 


bard, melt ir often and put it into fait water, doing it fo 


long 
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long till it is bard enough, then beiog all in a piece, boyl it in 
Lioſced oyl, the {pace of fix hours, and it will become Mal. 
leable, and may be bammered. 

II. To tinge Quick-ſilver of the color of Gold. 

Break it into ſmall pieces (being bardned) which put int» 
a Crucible, with tbe ponder of Cadmia, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, 
mixed with Pomegranate peels, Turmerick (beaten fine) and 
Raiſons, cover the Crucible and lute it well, dry it well; 
and then ſer it on a fire for fix or ſeven bours, that it may 
be red- hot; then blow it with bellows till it run, which then 
let cool whilft covered with coals, and it will have the colour 
of gold. | 

III. To fix Quick-/ilver being hardn” 

This is done with fine ponder of Cryftal glaſs, laid with 
the Metal ſtratum ſuper ſtratum in a Crucible covered and 
luted; heating it all over red-hor, and then melting of i. 

IV. To make Quick-filver malleable. 

Firſt barden ir by the firſt Section, then break the Metz! 
imo ſmall pieces, and boil it a quarter of an hour in ſharp vi. 
negar : then add a little Sal- Armoniach, and digeſt all toge. 
ther for ten or twelve days; then boil all together in a lured 
Crucible, till it is red-bot, and by degrees crackt, Laltly, 
hang the Mercury in a pot with Brimftone at bottom: co- 
ver it, lute it and fet it into the fire, that it may grow bot 
by degrees, and receive the fame of the Sulphur ; do ihns for 
2 month once a day, and the Mercury will run and be 
hammered. 2 

V. Another may of ting ing Mercury. 

Take purified Mercury one ounce, Sulphur two ounces, 4 
qua forty three ounces, let them all ſtand till the water grow 
clear; diſtil this with its ſediment, and at bottom of the 
Limbeck you ſhall fiad the Mercury hard, and of an exact 
color. . 

VI. To coloy and ſoften Gold. 

Diſſolve Verdigriſe in vinegar, asd ſtrain it through a fel. 
then congeal, and when it begins to wax thick, put 10 it 
ſome Sal-Armnniack. and ler it harden a gooa while, then 
melt gold with it, and it will heighten the color and mak! 
it ſoft. EK, 

VII. To make Gold and Silver ſofter. | 

Take Mercury Sublimate, Sal-Armoniack, of each alike; 
pouder ther. mel: the gold, and put to it & little of this por 
der, and it will be ſoſt. 1 
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VIII. Another may to do the ſame. | 

Take Vitriol, Verdet, Sal-Armoniack, burnt Braſs, of each 
halt an ounce, mix them with Aqua forts, let it ſo repoſe 
in the beat two days, then let it barden, do thus three times 
with Aqua forts, and let it dry, make it into ponder, to one 
drachm pur one ounce of gold three times, and it will be 
ſofter. | 

IX. Amber may to do the ſame in Silver. 

Take Salt-perer, Tartar, Salt, Verder, boil all together, 
till the water is conſumed, then put to it Urine, and let it 
ſo conſume, and you ſhall have an oyl, which put into mel- 
ted Silver will do the fame, 

Or thus, Take as many wedges as you have mleted, put them 
ene might into a crucible in a furnace, but ſo as they melt not, and 
they will be ſoft and fair. 

Or thus, Tale honey, , of each alike, in which 
quench the Gold cr Silver three or four times, and it will be 
fofter. 

Or thus, Tale Maſtick, Frankincenſe, Myrrh, Borax, Ver- 
mx, of each a like in ponder. | 

Or thus, Quench the Gold or Silver in water of Sal- Armoni- 
ak, and ic will be ſoft. 

X. To tinge Silver of a Gold color. 

Take fine Gold, fine Silver, good Brafs, and Brals or 
Copper calcined with Sulphur-vive, of each alike, melt 
them down together, and it [hall appear to be gold of eigbteen 
carers fine. | 

Xl. Another way to tinge Silver. 

Take Quick-filver, purged three ounces, leaf-gold one 
ounce, mix them and put them into a glaſs Retort well lu- 
ted, put it on the fire till it grow hot; then take it off, and 


add to it Quick-filver purged two onaces, Sa!-Armoniack one 


ounce, Sal Ellebrot half an ounce, Borax two drachms, then 
ſeal up the glaſs hermetically, and pur it into a continual fire 
for three days; then take ir our, let it cool, open the Retort, 
take cut the matter, and ponder it very fine; of which 
pouder mix one ounce with ſilver five ounces, and n will 
tinge it into a good gold color. | 
Note, Sal Ellebrot is thus made. Take pure common Salt, 
val Gem, Sal Alcali in pouder, of each one ounce, juice of Mints 
our ounces, ſpring water four pound, mingle them, and evapo- 
Mts. And Quick-filver is purged by waſhing it in ſharp Vi- 
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ne gar three or ſour times and ſtraining it thro' Sbamos Le at ber : oy 
by fubliming it, which a better. 

II. Io bring Silver into a Cal x. 

This is done by amalgamating of is with Quick-filyer, 
and then ſubliming of it ; or by diſſolving it in Aqua forty, 
and precipitating it with the ſolution of Salt in fair water, 
and then waſhing it with watm water often to free it from 
the ſalts: or elle by mingling the filings with ſublime 
Mercury, and ina Retort cauſing the Mercury to aſcend, 
which will leave at bottom the Calx of Silver, fit for Jew- 
cbs, Ge. 

XIII. To blanch Silver. 

Take Sal-Armoniack, Rocb-Alum, Alum Pulmoſum, Sal Gem, 
Argol, Roman Vitriol, of each alike ; pouder and mix them, and 
dillolve them in fair water, in which boi! the Silver fo long, 
till you ſee it wonderful white. 

XIV. To color Silver of a Gold color. 

Take Salt- peter two pound, Roch-Alum five pound, 
mingle, and dittil them, keeping the water for uſe. When 
you ule ir, melt the Silver, and quench it in the ſaid water. 

XV. To tinge Braſs of a Gold color. | 

Diſſolve burat Braſs in Aqua forts (made of Vitriol, Salt- 
peter, Alum, Verdigriſe and Yermition and then reduce ir 
again, and it will be much of a gold color. 

XVI. To make Braſs through white. 

Heat Braſs red-hot, and quench it in water diſtilled from 
Sal-Armoniack, and Egg-ſhells ground together, and it will 
be very white. 

XVII. To make Braſs white otherwiſe. 

Take Egg-ſhells and calcine them in a Crucible, and tem- 
per them with the whites of Eggs, let it ſtand fo three weeks; 
beat the Braſs red-bor, and put this upon it. 

XVIII. To make Braſs. 

Take Copper three pounds, Laps Ca/aminars one pound 
in pouder, melt them together the ſpace of an hour, ten 
put it out. 

XIX. The way to color Braſs white. 

Diſſolve a penny weight of Silver in Aqua forts, putting 
it to the fire in a veſſel, till the Silver turn to water; to 
which add as much pouder of white Tartar as may drink 
up all the water, make it into balls, with which rub an 
Braſs, and it will be white as Silver. 


XX. To tinge C Gold color. 
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Take Copper, Laps Calaminars, of each four drachms> 
Tutty two drachms : heat the Copper red-hot twice, quench- 
ing it in pils : doisg the like by the Laps and Tuiiy: take of 
the diſſolved Copper half an ounce, adding to it Honey one 
ounce, boil them till the Honey look black and is dry that 
it may be poudered, which then beat with the Lays and Tut- 
ty: boil them again, till the Copper is melted, and it is 
done. 

XXI. Another way to make Copper of a Gold color. 

Take the Gall of a Goat, Artenick, of each a ſufficienr 
quantity, and diſtil them; then the Copper being bright 
being waſhed in this water, will turn into the color of 
Gold. 

XXII. Another way to do the ſame. 

Melt Copper, to which put a liitle X:nk in filings, and the 
Copper will aave a glorious golden color. 


XXIII. . To make Copper of a whate color, 
Take Sublimate, Sal-Armoniack, of each alike ; boil 


them in Vinegar, in which quench the Copper being made 
ted-hot; and it will be like Silver. 

XXIV. Another way to wbiten Copper. 

Hear it red-hot divers times, and quench it in oyl of Tat- 
tar per deliquium, and ic will be whjce. 


XXV. Another way to whiten Copper. 
Take Arlenick three ounces, Mercury Sublimate two oun- 


ces, Azure one ounce, mix them with good and pure greaſe 
like an ointment, with which anoint any Copper veſſel, then 
put that veſſel into another, and fer it into a digeſtive beat 
for two months, aſter which cleanſe it with a bruſh and wa- 
ter, and it is done. 

XXVI. Another way to whiten Copper. 

Take Arlenick calcined with Salt-peter, and Mercury 
Sublimate, which cait upon melted Copper, and it will be 
white like Silver. 


XXVII. To ſoften Copper. 
Melt burnt Braſs with Borax in a Crucible, quench it in 


Linſeed-Oyl, and then beat it gently on an Anvil; boil it a- 
gain, and quench it in oyl as before, doing thus five or fix 
times, till it is ſoft encugh ; and this will neatly unite with 
Gold, of which you may put in mere by balf than you can 
of other Braſs. | 
XVIII. To tinge Iron with 8 Gold calor. 
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Lay in a Crucible places of Jron and Brimſtone ftraturg 
ſuper jtratum, cover and hue it well, and calcine in a tarnace, 
then taxe them out and they will be brittle : put them in 
a po with a large mouth, and put in ſharp diitilled viurgar, 
digen ing till they wax red over a gentle beat: then decan; 
rhe vinegar, aud add new, thus doing till all the Iron be 
diſlolved ; evaporate the moiſture in a glaſs Retort or Vejica 
and calt the remaining pouder on Silver, or other white 
Metal and it will look like Gold. 

XXIX To make Iron or Silver of a Braſs color. 

Take Flowers of Brals, Vitriol, Sal-Armoniach, of each 1 
like in tine pouder ; boil it half an bour in itrong vipeger 
take it from the fire, and put in Iron or Silver, covering ths 
veſſel till it be cold, and the Meta) will be like to Braſs, and 
fit to be gilded: or rub poliſhed Iron with Aqua forts in 
which filings of Braſs are ditlolved. 

XXX. To tinge Iron into a Braſs color. 

Melt the [ron in a Crucible, calling upon it Sulphur 97, 
then calt it into ſmall rods, aud beat it into pieces (for it 
is very brinle) then in Aqua forty diſſolve it, and evapo- 
rate the menſtruum, reducing the pouder by a ſtrong lire in- 
10 a body again, and it will be good Braſs. 

XXXI. To whiten Iron. 

Fir{t purge it, by heating ir rt d-hot, and quenching it in 4 
water made of Lye and Vinegar, boild with Salt and 4- 
lum, doing this fo often till it is jiomewhart whirened, The 
fragments of the Iron beat in a mortar till the Salt is quite 
changed, and no blackneſs is left in the Liquor of it, and uv! 
the Iron is c/canſed from its droſs: then Amaſoamate Lead 
and Quick-Hlver together, and reduce them into a pouder 
lay the prepared plates of Iron and this pouder ſtratum ſuper 
Nratum, in a Crucible, cover it, and lute it all over very ſtrong- 
y, that the leaſt ſume may not come forth, and put it into 
the fire for a day; at legt b encreaſe the tire, ſo as it may 
meſt the Iron {which will quickly be) and repeat this work 
till it is white enough: It is whitened alſo by melting wich 
Lead, the Marebaſit or fire-Rove. and Arſe nick. If you mix4 
little Silver (with which it willingly unites) with it, it gives 4 
wonderful whireneſs, ſcarcely ever to be changed any more, 
by any art whatſoever. 

XXXII. To keep Iron from Raſting. 

Rub it over. with vinegar mizt with Ceraſe ; or with the 
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marrow of a Hait ; if it be ruſty, oyl of Tartar per deliquium 
will preſeatly take it away and cleanſe it. 

XXXIII. To cleanſe Braſs. 

Take Aqua fortis and water of each alike, ſhake them 
together, and with a wollen rag dipt therein rub it over; 
then preſently rub it with an oyly cloth; Laſtly, witha diy 


wollen cloth dipt in ponder of Laps Calaminaris, it will be 


clear and bright as when new. 

XXXIV. To ſoften Iron. 

Take Alum, Sal-Armoniack, Tartar, of eack alike, put 
them into good Vinegar, and fer them on the fire, heat the 
Iron, and quench. it therein: or quench it four or five times 
in oyl, in which melted Lead hath been put fix or ſeven 
times, 
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CH AP. XXVII. 
The ways and manner of Gilding. 


I. 12 lay Gold on any thing. 

Take Red-lead ground fine, remper it with Linſeed- 
oyl : write with it, and lay Leaf- gold on it, let it dry, and 
poliſh ir, | 

II. Tolay Gold on Glaſs. 

Take Chalk and Red-lead, of each alike, grind them to- 
gether, and temper them with Linſeed-oyl: lay it on, and 
when it is almoſt dry, lay Leaf-gold on it; let it dry, then 
poliſh it. 

III. Togild Iron with a water. 

Take ſpriag water three pound, Roch-Alum three ounces, 
Roman Vitriol, Orpiment, of Earth one ounce, Verdigrile twen- 
ty four grains, Sal- gem three ounces, boil all together, and 
when it begins to boil, put in Tartar and Bay-ſalt, of each 


half anounce; continue the boiling a good while, then take 


it from the fire, ſtrike the Iron over therewith, dry it againſt 

the fire, and burniſh it. 
IV. To layGold on Iron or other Metals. | : 
Take liquid Varniſh one pound, Linſeed @yl abd Tur- 
P 4 pent ine 
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penrine, of each one ounce ; mix them well together: ſtiike 
this over any Metal, and afterwards lay on the Gold or $!!- 
ver and wben it is dry poliſh it. | 

V. To Gild Silver or Braſs with Gold water. 

Take Quick-filver two ounces, put it on the fire in a Cru- 
cible, and when it begins to ſmoak, put into it an Angel of 
fine Gold ; then take it off immediately, for the Gold will 
be preiently diſſolved: then if it be too thin, train a part 
of the Qaick-blver from it, thiough a piece of Fuſtian: 
this done, rub the Gold and Quick-filver upon Braſs or Silver, 
and it will cleave unto it, then put the ſaid Braſs or Silver 
upon quick coals till it begin ro ſmoak, then take it from the 
fire, and ſcratch it with a hair bruſh ; this do fo long till all 
the Mercuty is rubbed as clean off as may be, and the Gold 
appear of a taint yellow : which color beighten with Sat- 
A:moniack, Boe and Verdigriſe ground tugetber and tem- 
pered with water. | 

Where note.that before you gild your Metal, you muſt (ni! 
it with Tartar in Beer er mater, then ſcratch it with a bra(, 
wire bruſh. | 

VI. Another water to gild Iron, Steel, Knives, Swords, and 
Armour wit h. | 

Take Fire- ſtone in pouder, put it into a ſtrong red Wine- 
vinegar for twenty four hours, boil it in a glazed por, ad- 
ding more Vinegar as it evaporates, or boils away: into 
this water dip your Iron, Steel, Sc. and it will be black; 


dry it, then polich it, and you will have a gold color under- 
neath. 


VII. Another way to gild Iron with. | 

Take Salt- peter, Roch-alum burnt, of each half an ounce, 
Sal-Armoniack an ounce, all being in fine ponder, boil with 
ſtrong Vinegar in a Copper Veſſel; with which wer the 
Iron Sc. then lay on Leaf-gold. % 

VIII. Another way to gild Iron with. 

Take Roch-Alum, and grind ic with boys Urine, till it 
is well diſſolved. with which anoint the Iron, heat it red- 
bot in a fire of wood coals, and it will be like Gold. 

IX. Te p1ld Books. 

Take Bole-Armoniack four peny weight, Sugar-candy one 
peny weight, mix and grind them with glair of Eggs, tben on 
2 bound Book, (while in the preſs, after it bath been ſmear* 
ed with glair of Eggs, and is dry2d} ſmear the ſaid compoſi 
tion, let it dry, then rab it well and poliſh it: then with ſait 
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water wet the edges of the Book, and ſuddenly lay on the 
gold, preſſing it dewn with Cotton gently, this dove, let it 
dry, and then poliſh it exactly with a tooth, 

X. Another way of gilding Iron. 

Take water three pound, Alum two ounces, Sal-gem three 
onnces, Roman Virriol, Orpiment of each one ounce, - flog 
Eru twenty four grains; boil all with Tartar and Salt as at 
the third Section. 

XI. To make Iron of the color of Gold. 

Take Linſeed-vyl three ounces, Tartar two ounces, yolks 
of Eggs boiled hard and beaten two ounces, Aloes half an 
ounce, Saffron five grains, Turmerick two grains: boil 
all in an Earthen veſſel, and with rhe oyl anoint Iron, and it 
will look like Gold. If here be not Linſeed l enough, you may 
put in more. . | 

XII. A Golden liquor to color Iron, Hood, Glaſs, or Bones 
with. 


Take a new laid Egg, through a bole at one end take out 


the white, and fill up the Egg with Quick-filver two parts, 
Sal-Armoniack finely pondered one part; mix them all roge- 
ther with a Wire or little ſtick: ſtop the hole with melred 

wax, over which put an half Egg--ſhell: digeſt in horſe- 
dung for a month, and it will be a fine golden colored Lt- 
nor. 

XIII. To gild Silk and Linnen. 

Take Glew made of Parchmenr, lay it on the Linnen, cr 
Silk, Sc. gently, that it may nor fink : then take Ceruſe, 
Bole and Verdiggiſe, of each alike, mix and grind them up- 
on a (tone: then in a glazed veſſel mix it with varniſh, 
which let ſimper over a ſmall fire, then keep it for uſe. 

XII. Another of a pure Gold color. 

Take juice of freſh Saffron, or (for want of it) Saffron 
ground, the beſt clear Orpiment of each alike : grind tbem 
with Goats gall or gall of a Pike (which is berter) digeſt 
twenty eight days in horſe-dung, and it is done. 

XV. To gild on Wood or Stone. 


Take Bole-Armoniack, oyl of Ben, of each a ſufficient quan- 
tity; beat and griud them together: with this ſmear the 
wood or ſtone, and when it is almoſt dry, lay on the Leaf- 
gold, ler it dry, then poliſh it. | 

XVI. To gild with Leaf-gold. 

Take leaves of gold, and grind them with a few drops of 
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honey, to which add a little gum- water, and it will be er- 
Cellent to write or paint With. 

XVII. To gild Iron or Steel. 

Take Tartar one ounce, Vermilion three ounces, Bole- 
Armoniack, Aqua-vite of each two ounces, grind them t9- 
gether with Linſeed oyl, and put thereto Laps Calam:::iry 
the quantity of a halle- nut; and grind therewith in ib. cnd 
a few drops of varniſh 3 take it off the ſtone, i:rain it 
thro' a Linnen Cloth, (for it muſt be as thick as bury) then 
ſtrike it over Iron, or Steel, and let it dry: fo lay on your 
Silver or Gold, and burniſh it. 

XVIII To color Tin or Copper, of a Gold color. 

Take Linſeed Oil, ſet it on the fire, Scum it; and put in Am 
ber, Alocs, Hepatick, of each a like; ſtir them well together 
till it grows thick; take it off, cover it cloſe; and ſet it in 
tbe Earth three days: when you ule it, ſtrike the Meti! 
all over with it, with a Pencil, let it dry, and it will be of 
Golden color. 

XIX. To Silver any Meral. 

Take tirong Aqua-forts in which diſſol ve fine Silver, to 
which put ſo much Tartar in fine pouder as will make it 
into Paſte: with which rub any Metal, and it will look like 
fine Silver. | 

XX. To pild, ſo as it ſhall rot out with any Water. 

Take Oker calcined, Pamice ſtone, of each alike, Tartar a 
little: beat them with Linſeed-Oil, and five or ' 6x drops cf 
Varniſh ; ftrain all thro a linnen cloth, and wich this Liquor 
you may imitate Gilding. | 

XXI. To gild Paper. : 


Grind Bole Armoniack with Rain-water, and give one lay- | 


ing of it: being dry, take Glair of Eggs, and add to it a lit- 
tle Sugar Candy and Gum- water, which lay over the former, 
and upon this, (when in a fit dryneſs) lay your Leaf Silver, or 
Leaf Gold. | 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Of making White Colors , and Whitening Plai- 
| er Walls. 


. Fine White for Water Colors, | | 

D Take filings of fine Silver, or Leaf-Silver, which diffolve 
in Aqua Fortis or Sp. Nitri,evaporate the Aqua fortis, till it looks 
like Cryſtals in the bottom of the Glaſs : the other part of 
the Aqua forts decant, and walh the Silver in fair common 
water, nveor fix times, till it is freed from the Aqua forts, which 
you may know by tatting, then dry it for uſe. It matt be uſed 
with Gum water, With alittle water of Sugar-candy, 

II. An Incomparable fine white Lead. 

Take choice white Lead in Flakes, grind it well upon à 
Porphyry with Vinegar, and it will turn Blackith : then take 
a pot full of Water,ia which waſh your White Lead very well, 
let it ſertle, and pour off the Water: grind it again with Vi- 
negar, and waſh it in like manner again; repeat this work 
once or twice more, and you will have an Excellent White,as 
well for Water colors, as Painting in Oyl. 

III. To white waſh plaiſter Walls. 

1. The wall is to be very well Plaiſtered, with very fine 
Pla iſter and well layed, which being throughly dry, it is to 
be whitened with Lime Milk very clear as follows. 2, Before 
you lay on the Lime Milk tbe Wall is to be very well werted 
with water; for in this conſiſts the ſecret, that the Whitning 
may not dry too faſt, but rather very flowly, for ſo by drying 
Leiſurely, the Lime will have time to faften, fo as it will nei- 
the whiten your Hands nor your Cloths, 3. If it is an old wall 
andt here is any dirt on it, or if it is free-ftone and it is dirty. 
It onght to be ſcraped off. 4. Lime Milk is made of Lime 
Which has been à long time ſlaked with a ſufficient quantity 
of Water, ſtirring it till it makes a white Froth; the water is 
to be decanted after ſome days time, and the Lime dryed,and 
then it is to be made into Lime Milk, ſome ſay with New 
Milk, but it is certain, that skimed Milk will do, the Cream or 
Oily parts being taken of. 3. The Wall ought to be waſhr 
over three or ſour times, and then the laſt doing of ir, ought 

to 
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to be with Milk of anſlack't Lime, that the white may be the 


Gloſſier. 
IV. Another way to do the ſame. | 


The Wall being ficted and prepared as aforeſaid, the Lime 


Milk may be made eiter of well ſlaked Lime, or rather of 
Whiting ; which done the firſt time the Wall is waſht over 
the Lime Milk ought to be thin, the next time ſomewhat thick- 
er: the third time ttill thicker, putting in leſs of the Milk as 
you think fit; and the fourth time thickeſt of all, ſo will your 
Wall be purely White. 


— — 


— — _ ” 
—  —— 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of Mezo-tinto: and the taking off, an old Print 
on White Faper. 
J. 1 2 well poliſhed Copper plate, which make all 


over rough one way, wirh an engine particulatlyde- 
ſigned for this purpole ; then croſs it over with the Engine a- 
gain; and if you ſee occafion, croſs it over again the third 
time, till it be made all over rough alike, viz. fo as if i. 
were to be printed it would print black all over. 

II. This done, take Charcole, black Chalk or black Lead to 
rub over the plate, and draw your deſigns with white Chalk 
upon the ſame, then take a ſharp Stiff, and trace out the out- 
lines of the deſign which you drew with the white Chalk. 

III. Where you would have the light firike ſtrongeſt, 
take a burnifher, and burniſh that part of the Plate, as clean 
and ſmoorh as it was when it was firſt poliſhed. 

IV: Where you would have the light fainter ; there you 
muſt nor poliſh it ſo much: and after this manner you 
mult either increaſe or decreaſe the light in your deſign, 
making it either fainter, or ftronger, as the neceflity cf 
your work ſhall require. 

V. The ſhape or form of the Engin or Inſtrument is va- 
rious and manifold, according to the fancy of the Artiſt ; thoſe 
that deſire them, may bave them of ſeveral perſons in 
London, who profeſs and practiſe the Arts of Drawing, 
Etching, and Engraving. 

VI. To take an old Print off, on a piece of white Paper, and 
not ſpoil the Print. Take Linſeed Oyl and ſmear it all o- 

ver the Print with a clean cloth. un 
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VII. Take a clean piece of Paper, lay it over the for mer 
Print; lay them both upon a polliſh'd Copper Plate, and 
ne. MW paſs them thro the Rouling Preſs; ſo will the white 
of mp receive the Reverſe of the Print, or the Print back- 

wards. 
K. VIII. But to take the Oil out of the Print, you muſt 
* waſh it with Oil of Spike or Turpentine: then being dryed 
ur by or over the Fire, the Linſeed Oyl, with the Oyl of 
1 evaporate, and leave the Print as fair as it was 
at ficſk, 


— — 
——— 


! SHA P. XXX; 


Of making various ſorts of Int. 


. F O make good black writing Ink. 
Take ponderous galls three ounces in pouder, rain- 
water three pound, infuſe them in the Sun, or in a gentle 
beat two days: then take Roman Vitriol well colored (com- 
mon may do beiter) and pondered, three Ounce: which pur 
therein, and fer all in the Sun for two days more; ſhake all 
' together, ro which add of good Gum-Arabick an ounce. 

II. To make red writing Ink. 

Take Raſpings of Brazil ohne once, white lead, Alom, 
of each two drachms, grind and mingle them, infuſe them 
in Urine one pound, with gum-Arabick rwo ſcruples, or 
a drachm at moſt, 

III. Another way to make red Tnk, 

Take Wine-vinzgar two pound, Raſpiogs of Bra Gl two 
ounces, Alom half an ounce, infuſe all ten days; then gently 
boil, to which add gum Arabick five drachms, diſſolve the 
Gum, ſtrain, and keep it for uſe. Note, two drachms of the 
Gum in ſome caſes may be enough. 

IV. To make green Ink to write with. | 

Make fine Verdigriſe into paſte with ſtrong Vinegar, and 
infufion of green galls, in which a little Gum-Arabick 
bath been diſſolved, let it dry and when you would . 
write with it, temper it with infuſion of green Galls afore- 
laid. 5 

v. Another way to make green Ink to write with, 


Diſfolvye 


good 
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Diffolve Verdigriſe in Vinegar, then ſtrain it, and grind 
it with a little Honey, and mncilage of Gum Tragacanth, up- 
on à porphy ry ſtone. 

VI. To make another green Inh to write with. 

Boil Verdigriſe with Argo! in fair water; and then 
diſſolve ia it a little Gum-Arabick, and it will be 


VII. To make blew Ink to write with. 

Grind Indico with Honey mixed with glair of Eggs or 
glew-water; made of Iting-glaſs diffolved in water, ard 
ſtrained. 

VIII. To make red writing Ink of Vermilion. 

Grind Vermilion well upon a porpbyry ſtone, with com- 
mon water; dry it and put it into a glaſs veſſel, to which put 
Urine, ſhake all together, let it ſettle, then pour off the U- 
rine ; and putting on more Urine, repeat this work eight 
or ten times, ſo will the Vermi/zon be well cleanſed; to 
which put glair of Eggs to ſwim on it above a fingers breadth, 
ſtir them together, and ſettling abſtract the glair : then put 
on more glair of Eggs, repeating the lame work eigbt or 
ren times alfo, to rake away rhe ſcent of the Urine: laſtly, 
mix it with freſh glair, and keep it in a glaſs-veſlel cloſe 
ſtop'd for uſe. When you uſe it, mix it with water or 
vinegar, 

IX, To male Printers black Ink. 

This is made by mingling Lamp-black with liquid Var- 
niſh,or Linſeed Oylland boilirg it a little, which you may make 


it thick ar pleaſure, You muſt make ir moifter in Winter, than 


in Summer; and note that the thicker Ink makes the fairer 
letter. 


If it be too thick, you muſt put in more Linſeed oil, or 


oil of Walnuts, ſo may you make it thicker or tbinner at 
pleaſure. 


X. To make red Printing Ink. | 

Grind Vermilion very well with the aforeſaid liquid Var- 
niſh or Linſeed oyl. 

XI. To make green Printing Ink. | | 

Grind Spaniſh green with the ſaid Varniſh or Linſeed 
oyl as aforeſaid : And after the ſame manner, may you make 


5+ pal Blew, by grinding Azure with the ſaid Linſeed 
yl. 
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XII. To make white Ink to write upon black Paper. 

Diſſolve Iin Glaſi or Spelter in Aqua forts, made of Ni- 
tre and Alum : precipitate with Oy! of Tartar 3 edulcorate 
perfectly with fair water, and dry it in a glaſs Baſon: 
this pouder mix with Gum water, and it will be a White, 
with which yon may write upon Black paper: and with 
pure white Flowers of Antimony you may do the ſame. 

XIII. To make China Ink. | 

Take Lamp-black puritied eight Ounces: Indico, two 
Ounces : Ivory black one Ounce : Peach ftone black half 
an Ounce: beat all together and make a Maſs: make all 
into a body with water, in which a very little Gum Ara- 


bick bas been diſſolved: and fo form them into long ſquare 
Rods, or Tables. 


XIV. To make black writing Ink. 

Take Rain-water three pints: Nut Galls broken into 
little bits, three Ounces : digeſt in a Sand beat for a Week: 
Then take Vitriol or Copperas two Ounces, and diſſolve it in 
Rain-Water à pint, by gentle boiling ; adding in the Diſſo- 
lation, a little Gum-Arabick : being diſſolved, mix it with 
the Water and Galls; digeſt a Week in a ſand hear, and 
keep the Clear for ule. 


XV. A black Ink which Vaniſhes in twenty four hours 
time. 

Boil or Digeſt Nut Galls in groſs ponder in Aqua fortis : 
add to them Vitriol or Copperas, and a little Sal-Armoniack, 


and it is done: what is written with this will Vaniſh in 
wendy four bours. 


XVI. To make Indian Ink. 


Take Horſe Beans, burn them till they are perfectly 
black, grind it to a ſubtile pouder, and with a weak Gum- 
Arabick water, make it into a Paſte, which form into long 
ſquare Reds. n 

XVII. To make another black writing Ink. 

Take White Wine two quarts: Logwood ground one 
pound: or ſhavings of ir: boil till a quart is conſumed: 
ſtrain the Liquor from the Wood, and put into it Nut- 
Galls bruiſed, Eight Ounces : Pomegrante Peels four Ounces: 
mix and digeſt ina Sand heat fora Week, ſbaking ir four 
or five times a day: then add to it Roman Virriol or green 
Copperas four Ounces : digeſt two days more ; after which 


add 
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add Gum Arabick four ounces : digeſt twenty fur hours, 
and ſtrain all out into another Veſſel, and keep the Ink for 
nle Note, that theſe faces will terve again for the ſame quanti- 
ty of Liquor, or Logwood Infafion. 2. That the Pomegra- 
nate Peels are put in to make the Ink ſhine. 3. That Rain- 
water ſeems to be better tor this purpoſe than White Wige. 4. 
That probably the quantity of the Gurh-Arabick is too much. 

XVIII. Another very good black writing Ink. 

Take Thames or Kain Water a Gallon, Nut-Galls crackt 
only into (mall bits one ponad : Copperas four Ounces; In- 
ſuſe all in a Gentle Sarkd bear, for fx Weeks, ſhaking the 
bottle four or five times every day: then diſſolve in it Gum- 
Arabick eight Ounces, (I fear the Gum is too much, and w:1! 
make the Ink too thick :) and let it ſtand upon the fxces for 
ule. | 1 

XIX. Anot ber black writing Ink. 

Take Rain Water a Gallon : Nut-Galts only Crackt into 
bits a pound; Copperas eight Ounces : Alum eight Ounces: 
Infuſe all in a Gentle Sand heat for a Month: add Gum-4- 
rabick eight Ounces : which diflolve in it, and keep the mix- 
ture fur uſe. 

XX. Another writing Ink. 

Take ſtrong ſtale Beer a Gallon, (or White or Red-Wire 
the ſame quantity ; ) Old Nails fix or eight pounds: digeſt in 
a Cold place for eight ten or twelve Months: then decant 
of the clear Tincture. Take Catechu in fine ponder fix onnces: 
common Brandy a pint ; mix and in aſand heat make a ſtronę 
Tincture which decant ; mix this with the former I incture cf 
and it becomes a black Ink. 

XXI. Another very excellent black, writing Ink. 

Take Mr. Toungs Water at Iſlington, or Water in which a 
large quantity of old Nails has lain for a Year or two, a Gallon, 
Nut- Galls broken into little bits a pound; Common Virriol, 
or Copperas four Ounces : Infaſe all together for a Month, 
ſtirring or ſhaking the Veſſel very well five or fix times every 
day, | then add Gum-Arabick cut imo bits two Ounces 
diſſolve and keep it continually ftirring once or twice eve. 


ry day. Note, when you uſe it, yon may put in a little whit +» 


Sugar Candy, and diſſolve it, ſo will your writing ſhine ; bv! 
you ought not to put it in but as you have occafion to uſe it 
for after three or four days, it ſpoils the Ink, 
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Containing the Original, Advancement 
and Perfection of the Art of Painting : 
Particularly exemplified in the various 
Paintings of the Ancients. 


—_— — 
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CHAP, T. 
Of the Original of theſe Arts. 


HE Original of the Art of Painting was ta- 
ken from the Forms of things which do ap- 
pear ; expreſſing the ſame ¶ as Iſidorus Pelu- 

ſiota ſaith.) with proper Colours, imitating 
the Life, either hollow or ſwelling, dark or 
light, bard or ſoft, rough or ſmooth, new or old. | 

Of ſuch things (amongſt Vegetables) Flowers yield the 
greateſt variety: of Animals, Man: of things Inant- 
mate, Landskips, Cc. For this matter of Imitation was 
preſented in the chief things only, for who ſhould learn 
to unitate all things in Nature? the greater being at- 
tained, the leſſer will follow of themſelves ; if any 1h: 
attempt ſo great a burthen, two inconveniences, faith 
Quintilian, will neceſſarily follow, to wit, Always to ſay 
too much, and yet never to ſay all. | 

II. And this Imitation of things ſeen with the Eye, nat 
_ 4 ped by the rough 12 conceived in the mind, 
rem the continual motion of the Imagination. g 
Aa Where- 


I, 
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' Wherefore as Quintilian faith (lib. 10. cap. 3. of his 
Inſtitutions of Oratory) We ſhall do well to accu- 
* ſtome our minds to ſuch a ſtedfaſt conſtancy of concci- 
cc ying, as to overcome all other Impediments by the 
cc exrneſtneſs of our Intention, for if we do altogether 
© bend this Intention upon things conceived, our mind 
cc need never take notice of any thing which the Eye ſees, 
« or the Ear hears. And therefore thoſe which would 
profit much, muſt take care and pains to furniſh their 
minds with all ſorts of uſeful Images and Ideas. 
This treaſury of the mind (faith Caſiodorus cap. 12. de 
c Anima) is not over-loaden in haſte : if it be once fur- 
« iſhed, the Artiſt ſhall find upon — {1dden occaſion, 
« ail things neceſſary, ready at hand; whereas thoſe 
© which are poor Ces ſhall be to ſeek. It is like to 
the Analytical ture in Algebra, without the know- 
ledge of which, no notable thing can be performed. 
Now although the Imagination may be eaſily moyel, 
yet this ſame excellency is not attained in an inſtant: 
And without the ability of expreſſing of the conceived 
Images, all the exex-1ſe of the fancy is worth nothing. 

III. Theſe Forms and Ideas were not ſingly conſidered, 
bat complicately. 

For whereas Nature ſcarcety ever ſents any one 
thing perfect in beauty, (in all its parts) leſt it ſhould be 
1aid, that ſhe had nothing more to diſtribute to others: 
10 Artiſts of old choſe out many Patterns, which were 
abſolutely perſect in tome of their parts, that by deſign- 
ing each. part alter that Pattern, which was perfect 
therein, they might at laſt preſent ſomething perfect in 
the whole. And fo when Zenxis intended an exquilite 
Pattern of a beauttul Woman, he ſought not for this 
Perfection in one particular body, but choſe fixe of the 
molt well favoured Virgins, that he might find in them 
that perfect beauty, which (as Lacian ſaith) muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be but one. And Maximus Tyrins ſaith, you 
Mall not find in haſt a body. ſo accurately exact, as © 
compare it with the beauty of a Statue. And Proclw 
faith, if you take a Man brought forth by Nature, and 
another made by Art of Carving, that by Nature ſhall 
not ſeem the ſtatelier, becauſe Art doth many things 
more dee : to which Ovid aſſents, when that he faith, 
that Pyzmalion did Carve the Snow-white Image ot 5 
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with ſuch a happy dexterity, that it was altogether 
— ible that fk Wn ſhould be Born. "RR 
IV. From this 3 of 4 75 277 the 170 of 
ehgning ; from whence ſprang the Arts of Painti T0791 
ers HO Caſting, 7 alt others of that kind 4 
Theſe Arts in their infancy, were ſo mean, that the 
ſirſt Artiſt was forced (as e/flianz ſaith lib. 10. cap. 10. 
of bis Hiſtory) in Painting to write, This is an Ox, this 
a Horſe, this a Dog: but as Tui ſaith, (in libro de claris 
oratoriluss) there is nothing both invented and finiſhed at 
a time. And Arnobius in libro ſecundo adverſus Genes 
« ſaith, © The Arts are not together with our minds, 
brought forth out of the heavenly places; but are 
© found out here on Earth, and in proceſs of time, ſoft- 
© ned, forged, and beautified, by a continual meditati- 
on: our poor and needy Lite, perceiving ſome caſual 
< things to tall out proſperouſly, whileſt it doth imitate, 
« attempt, try, flip, reform, and change, hath out of 
the fame aſſiduous reprehenſion made up ſome {mall . 
© pieces of Arts, the which it hath afterwards by ftudy 
brought to ſome perfection. 
d, V. The Perſons who were the firſt Indenters of theſe Arts 
are ſcarcely known, (becauſe daily new Inventions were ad- 
0 ded) but thoſe famous Perſons who either ſtrove to bring them 
to perfection, or add to what was already invented, or other- 
: wiſe were ſamous in any one particular thing, Hiſtory bas in 
ä part informed 165 of. 
The famous Pauſias was the firſt that attempted to 
bring the Art of Painting to perfectior. Apelles was the 
firſt that undertook the expreſſing of inviſible things, as 
Thunder, Lightning, and the like; the which conſidera- 
tion of theſe almoſt Impoſſibilities, made T heophylattus 
Simocatres (in Epiſt. 37.) ſay, that Painters undertake to 
expreſs fuch things, as Nature 1s not able to do: and the 
lame Apelles had a certain Invention and Grace, proper 
to himſelf alone, to which never any other Artificer ever 
attained. And although Zeuxis, Apelles, Aglaophon, 45 
none of them ſeem to lack any thing of Art, yet they dit- 
feredvery much, and had each of them ſome peculiar Ex- 
cellency, of which neither of the other two could boaſt. 
ine w hut one — of Caſting, in which Myron, 6 
c let us, ve bea excellent, yet one Va 
_ a0 * | 


from another: Zeuxis did ſurpaſs all other 
"SY Arti- 
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Artizans 1n goes. Womens Bodies: Lyſippus is moſt 
excellent in fine and ſubtile Workmanſhip : Polyclez 
made excellent Statues upon one Leg: Samius did excel 
in conceiving of Viſions and Phantaſies: Dionyſus in 
Painting of Men uy: Polignotus molt rarely expreſſel 
the Affections and Paſſions of Men: Antimochus made 
noble Women: Nicias excellent in Painting of Women, 
but moſt excellent in four-footed Creatures, chiefly Dogs: 
Calamis made Chariots, with two or four Horſes ; the 
Horſes were ſo excellent and exact, that there was no 
place left ſor Emulation: Euphranor, the firſt and moſt 
excellent in expreſſing the dignity, and marks of Heroj- 
cal Perfons; Areſtodemus Painted Wreſtlers : Serapion 
was moſt excellent in Scenes: Pyreicus (inferiour in the 
Art of Painting to none) Painted nothing but Coblers 
and Barbers: Ludio the firſt and moſt excellent in Paint- 
ing Landskips: Apollodorus, Aſclepiodorus Androbylm, 
Alevas, were the only Painters of Philoſophers, Cc. 
VI. Another Reaſon of the Invention hereof, was from th: 
moving of the Paſſions. 
For as Simonides ſaith, (comparing Painting with Poe- 
ſy) Picture is a ſilent Poeſy, and Poeſy is a ſpcakin 
icture: Upon the occaſion of theſe words, Plmardh 
ſaith, The things repreſented by Painters, as if they were as 
yet doing, are propounded by Orators as done already : Paint- 
ers expreſs in Colours and Lines, what Poets do in Wards ; 
the one doth that with the Pencil, which the other doth with 
the Pen. When Latinus Pacatus had made a full De- 
{cription of the miſerable end of the wicked Maxim, 
he calls upon all the Painters to aſſiſt him: Bring hither, 
bring hither you pious Poets, (faith he) the whole care 
and ſtudy of your tedious nights: ye Artificers alſo, de- 
1piſe the vulgar Argument of ancient Fables; theſe, theſe 
things deſerve better to be drawn by your cunning Hands: 
let the Market- places and * be filled with ſuch 
Spectacles; work them out in Ivory; let them live in 
olours ; let them ſtand in Braſs; let them exceed tlic 


price of precious Stones. It doth concern the ſecurity of 


All Ages, that ſuch things might be ſeen to have been 
done, if by chance, any one filled with wicked deſires, 
might drink in Innocency by his Eyes, when he ſhall 
fee the (horrid and deplorable)!Monuments of theſe our 
times. And Gregory Nyſen, upon the Sacrificing of For 

IL 
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faith, I often ſaw in a Picture the Image of this Fact, upon 
which / could not look without Tears; fo lively did Art put 
the Hiſtory before my Eyes. 

VII. The Egyptians were the firſt Inventers of Painting: 
The Greeks brought it out of its 5 ) to proportion : 
The Romans adorned it with Colours ; The Germans (fol- 
lowing them_) made their works more durable by Painting in 
Oil : of whom the Engliſh, Dutch, Italian and French are 
become Imitators. 

It is reported, that the Grecians were the firſt Painters; 
and that their Colours were (in the infancy thereof) on- 
ly White and Black: but it appears more with reaſon 
and truth, that the Invention thereof ſhould be aſcribed 
to the Egyptians, who (before the Invention of Letters) 
ſignified their conceptions by Hieroglyphicks of Figures, 
Cyphers, Characters and Pictures of divers things, as 
Birds, Beaſts, Inſects, Fiſhes, Trees, Plants, and the like, 
whuch by Tradition they transfer'd to their Children; fo 
they made the Falcon to ſignifie Diligence, Strength and 
dwiftneſs: the Bee a King; its Honey, Mildnels ; its Sting, 

uſtice : a Serpent, (tail in mouth) the Revolution of 
ear: the Eagle, Envy: the Earth, a labouring Beaſt : 
a Hare, Hearing, &c. Now, our bare learning to imi- 
tate, is not enough; it is requiſite, that ſince we are not 
firſt in Invention, we ſhould ſtudy rather to outgo than 
to follow. I it were unlamful (ſaith Quintilian) to add 
any thing to things invented, or to find out better things, our 
continual labour would be good for nothing; for it is certain 
that Phydias and Apelles | jo brought many rings to light, 
which their Predeceſſors knew nothing of. Apelles did all 
things with compleatneſs : Zeuxis with an ineſtimable 
grace: Protogenes with an indefatigable diligence : Ti- 
manthes with a great deal of ſubtilty and curioſity: Ni- 
cophanes with a ſtately magnificence. Now, to attain 
to theſe kind of Excellencies, it is neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to variety of great Maſters, that ſomething out of 
the one, and ſomething out of the other, may be as ſa 
many Ornaments to adorn our Works; and as ſo many 
ſteps to lead us on to the door of perfection. : 
VIII. About the time of Philip King of Macedon, this 
Art began to flouriſh : groming into great eſtimation in the 
; of Alexander and his 1257 4 : from thence rpg. 
the ſeries of time even to this day, it hath received by de- 
e grees, 
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grees, ſuch wonderful advancements that it may be now ſaid, 
it is arrived at perfectiun. ; 
For without doubt there is a perfection of Art to be 
attained, and it is as poſfible that I, or thou, or he, may 
as well attain it, as any body elſe, if we reſolve to ſtrive, 
ind take pains, without fainting, or fear of deſpair, 
And fince the Art of Painting is (as Socrates farth) the 
reſeniblance of viſible things, the Artift ought to beware 
that he abuſcs not the liberty of his Imagination, in the 
Shapes of monſtrous and prodigious Images of things not 
Known in Nature; but as a true lover of Art, prefer a 
plain and honeſt work, (agreeing with Nature) before a- 
ny phantaſtical and conceited Device whatſoever. 
Lali, That from Time, Form, Magnitude, Num- 
ber, Proportion, Colour, Motion, Reſt, Situation, Simi- 
Titude, Diſtance, t:m1gination and Light, In a ſingle and 
eomplicate confedera!ivn, this Art hath its eſſence or being, 
and at laſt had by the help of induſtrious and unwearied Mind, 
#s Original Production and Manifeſtation. 
Light is that only thing, without which all thoſe o- 
ther things from which this Art ſprings, would be uſe- 
* lefs; without which the Art it {elf cannot be. © Itis 
* (a5 Sauderſon faith) the Hcavens Off- ſpring, the eldeſt 
* Daughtcr of God, fiat lu, the firſt days Creation: it 
* twinkles in a Star, blazes in a Comet; dawns in a 
Jewel, diſſembles in a Glow-worm ; contracts it ſelf 
* in a Spark, ragcs in a Flame, is pale in a Candle, and 
* dycs in a Coal. By it the Sight hath being, and the 
Imagination life, htc comprehends the Univerſality 
of all things without ſpace of place: the whole Hea- 
© vehs in their vaſt and full extent, enter at once through 
* the Apple of the Eye, without any ſtraitneſs of pak 
* ſage: the Sight is a Senſe, which comprehends that 

p which no other Senſe is capable ot; it judgeth and di- 
* {tingutketh between two contraries in an inſtant, it 
* conſiders the excellency and beauty of every Object: 
* thi ſpangled Canopy of Heaven by night, the wan- 
* deririg Clouds by day, the wondertul Form of the 
« Rain-bow, the glorious matutine appearance of Phe- 
dc bz; the mendional Exaltation, the golden Rays which 
 Jurround him, the mutability of his Shadows, his vel. 
3 Prune Setting: the lofty tops of Mountains, unacceſ- 


ble and ridgy Rocks, profound Valleys, large ghe vx" 
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« which ſeem to meet Heaven, green Trees, andiplea- 

« fant Groves, delightful Hills, — and flow — 
« lows, pleaſant Streams, ſpringing Fountains, flowing 
« Rivers, ſtately Cities, famous Towers, large Bridges, 
« magmificent Build; ngs, fruitful Orchards and Gardeng, 
« ſhapes: of * eee from the Elephant to the 
« Ant, from the Eagle to the Wren, and from the Whale 
to the Shrimp, the wonderful forms of Inſects, the 
« marching of Armies, the * 1 ſtorming of 
« Ganfons, the Inſolencies of rude People, and flight 
© of the Diſtreſſed, the deſolation and depopulation of 
© Kingdoms and Countries, the ſailing of Ships, terrible 
« Sea-fighrs, great beauty of Colours, together with thou- 
<« ſands of other things, all which it digeſts, and mar- 
« thals1n ample Order, that when occaſion may be, it 
«© may exert its (tore, for the benefit, advantage, advance- 
ment, and perfection. of Art. 


— * 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the farther Propreſs of theſe Arts. 


I. As God Almighty ( who is the Author of all Wiſdom ) 

was the firſt Inſtitutor hereof, ſo alſo was he the Pro- 
mul uh by whom theſe Arts have made Progreſſion in the 
Werld. 

Certainly, faith Philoſtratus, Picture is an Invention 
of the Gods, as well for the painted Faces of the Mea- 
dows adorned with Flowers, according to the ſeveral Sea- 
{ons of the year; as for thoſe things which appear in 
the Sky. What wonderful Eloquence is this! that in 
ſo few words, this Philoſopher ſhould clear ſo great 2 
Point. But what ſaith Gregorius Nyſſenus ? Man, faith 
he, is an Earthen Statue: and Suda in Oratione prima 
de Beatitudinibus, ſpeaking of Adam, faith, This was the 
hit Statue, the Image framed by God, after which all 
the Art of Carving uſed by Men received directions: Lot s 
Wife was another, turned into a durable Pillar of 


Sal 
of whom Prudent ius (in Harmartigenia) ſai ſhe a 
ſtiff, being changed into a more brittle ſubſtance, the 
Aa 4 ſtand eth 
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ſtandeth Metamorphoſed into Stone, apt to be melted, 
keeping her old poſture in that Salt- ſtone Image; her 
Comlineſs, her Ornaments, her Forehead, her Eyes, het 
Hair, her Face alſo (looking backward) with her Chin 
gently turned, do retain the unchangeable Monument 
of her antient Offence ; and though ſhe melteth away 
continually in Salt Sweat: yet doth the compleatneſs of 
her Shape ſuffer no loſs by that fluidity ; whole droves of 
Beaſts cannot impair that ſavoury Stone ſo much, but 
ſtill there is Liquor enough to lick, Dy which perpetual 
loſs, the waſted Skin is ever renewed. To theſe let u; 
add the Pattern of the Tabernacle ſhewed unto Maſes up- 
on Mount Sinai : the Brazen Serpent made by the expreſs 
command of God: The Pattern of the Temple (which Da- 
vid gave unto Solomon) after the form which God made 
with his own Hand: Ezekiel's Portraict of Feruſalem, 
with its formal Siege upon a Tile, by expreſs command 
from God alſo: The Brazen Statue of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt erected by the Woman healed of the bloody Iſſue, 
as is mentioned by Photius, and Aſterius Biſhop of Ama- 
ſa, and other Eccleſiaffick Writers. 


II. By virtue of this Divine Hand it was, that many Ar- 


* of old attained to a certain kind of perfection in theſe 
rts. 


We will only refer the proof of this to the Examples 

in the 31 of Exodus, of Bexaleel and Aholiab ; of whom 

God himſelf witneſſeth, that he called them by Name, 

to make the Tabernacle ; and filled them with his Spint, 

not only to deviſe curious Works in Gold, in Silver, in 

Braſs, and in Silk ; but alſo gave them Skill to teach o- 
thers the ſame. 


III. Nature alſo hath not been idle, but hath afted a Ma- 


ſter-piece herein. 


To paſs by the glory of Flowers, the excellent comli- 
neſs of Beaſts, (as in the ſpots of Leopards, tails of Pea- 
cocks, and the like) I will only remark the ſame of a 
Gem, which Pyrrhizs (who made War with the Roman: ) 
had, of which Pliny in lib. 34. cap. 1. of his natural Hi- 
Roty, reports, that it being an Agath, had the nine Muſes 
and Apollo holding of a Lute depicted therein; the ſpots 
not by Art, but by Nature, being ſo ſpread over the 
ha | tone, 
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Stone, that each Muſe had her peculiar mark. See Gf. 
ft er el 5 cap 5. 

IV. The care of Parents in the Education of their Chil- 
dren, was another reaſon of the progreſs hereof. 


The Grecians, ſaith Ariſtotle in cap. 3. lib. 8. of his Po- 
liticks, did teach their Children the Art of Painting : and 
Plutarch ſaith, that Paulus e/Emilins had Sculptors and 
Painters amongſt the Maſters of his Children, as well as 
Philoſophers and Rhetoricians; and Pliny faith, that by 
the Authority of Pamphilus, this Art hath been ranked 
among the liberal Sciences, and that only Free- born 
Children ſhould learn it. And Galen enumerating ſe- 
veral Arts, as Phyſick, Rhetorick, Muſick, Geometry, Arith- 
metick, Logick, Grammar, and knowledge of Law; add 
unto theſe, ſaith he, Carving and Painting. And as the 
Grecians were the firſt, that taught their Children theſe 
2 ſo alſo they provided betimes for them choice Ma- 


V. Theſe Maſters by their carefulneſs and vigilancy, not 
deceiving thoſe that put their truſt in them, became main Pil- 
lars of theſe Arts, and of: jy them to Poſterity ; which 
by the addition of 14 * e Gifts and Rewards had an h. 
nourable Eſteem in the World. 


Their care was manifeſt in laying down ſolid Princi- 
les of Art; of which Quintilian in cap. 2. lib. 12. of his 
nſtitutions of Oratory, ſaith, though Virtue may bor- 

row ſome forward fits of Nature, yet ſhe muſt attain to 
perfection by Doctrine. Their vigilancy was ſeen in 
watching, to 1 their Scholars Capacities, that 
they might ſuit themſelves accordingly ; as in Twlly's In- 
ſtance of Jſocrates, a ſingular 7 eacher, who was 
wont to apply the Spur to Ephorus, but the Bridle to 
Theopompus; and their Reward was eminent, as Pliny 
noted in Pamphils his School, out of which Apelles and 
many other excellent Painters came, who taught no bo- 
dy under a Talent, (which 1s about 175 Pounds Ster- 
ling) thereby the better to maintain the Authority of 
It. 


VI. Their Practice exactly agreed with their Precepts. 
As with Seneca, that Labour is not loſt, whoſe Expe- 
ments agree with Precepts; ſo with . thoſe 
Exam: 
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Examples may ſtand for Teſtimonies: and it was the 
Practice of Painters of old, as Galen witneſſeth concer- 
ning Polhcletis, whohath not only ſet down in Writing 
the accurate Precepts of Art; but alſo that he made z 
—.— according to the Rules of Art contained in thoſe 
recepts. 

VII. Theſe Precepts which they tangh their Scholars, they 
delivered in Writing, that they might ever accompany them 
whereſoever they went. : 

_ Apelles gave the Precepts of this Art to his Diſciple 
Perſeus in Writing, as Polycletus did to his: beſides in- 
numerable others now in being, too tedious here to re- 
cite. The like did theſe following, Aden, Mylenaus, 
Alcetas, Alexis the Poet, Anaſimenet, Antigonus, Ari- 
ſtodemus, Carius, Artimon, Calli xenut, Chriſtodorus, Democritus, 
Epheſians, Duris, Eupherion, Euphranor, Ithmius, Hegeſander 
Delphicas, Hippias Elem, Hypſicraet, Iamblicus, Tuba Rex 
Mauritaniæ, Malcehut, Bizantins, Melanthins, Menach- 
mus, Menetor, Pamphilus, Polemon, Porphyrins, Praxite- 
tes, Protogenes ; Theophanes, Xenocrates, and many others, 
the chief of whoſe Works are now loſt. 
VIII. As Arts came now into Eſtimation, ſo at length 
Lans were eſtabliſhed for their preſervation ; and Puniſhment: 
for their Prevarication. 
The beginning of theſe Laws was firſt at Argot, Ephe- 
Jus, Thebes and Athens, as alſo in Egypt, u here a Work- 
man (ſaich Diodorus Sicul us) is ſeartully puniſhed, if he 
undertake any Charge in the Commonwealth, or meddle 
with any Trade but his own : the which Law, faith 
Herodotus, the Lacedemonians did allo approve of. B 
means of which Laws it was, that the Artiſts of thoſe 
Nations attaincd to ſuch a perfection of Art, as we ſhall 
hereafter relate. | 
IX. The fervent deſire and love of Emmlatioa to excel o- 
tvers 3 the commendable Simplicity of Art; together with the 
content and ſatisfattion of doing Tabs well, gave à large 
progreſs towards the advance of AF... 

t was nobly ſaid of Scipio Africans, that every mag- 
nanumous Spirit compares himſelt, not only with them 
that are now alive; but alſo with the famous Men of all 
Agcs; whereby it appcars, that great Wits are always 

the Sting of Emulation, driven forwards to great 
Matters; but he that by too much love of his own Works, 

| com- 
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compares himſelf with no body, muſt needs attribute 
much to his own Conceits. Doſt thou deſire the glory of 
Swiftneſs, faith Martial, (in 7 36. lib. 12.) — ta 
out-go the Tyger, and the light Ofrich ; it is no glory at 
all to out- rum Aſſes. This Emulation is the force of great 
Wits, whereby our Imitation is provoked ſometimes b 

Envy, and fometimes by Admiration, whereby it fal 

out, that the thing we ecarneftly ſeek after, is ſoon 
brought to ſome herght of perfection; which perfection 
conſiſts in exact Imitation, according to the Simplicity 
of Art, and not in gaudy Appearances, which adorns 
the Shadows much more than ever Nature adorned the 
Subſtance. This Imitation of the Lite gave the Artiæ an 
Fame; which Fame quickened his aſpiring Thoughts, 
adding more Fuel to the Flames, till ſuch time as ke 
brought forth a moſt abſolute Work, whereby he con- 
ceived a Joy: content and ſatisfaction, as durable as the 
Work it ſelf, upon which he now conceved himſelf a 
happy Man, and Go a juſt affiance of his Virtues, 
knows himſelf to be lifted up above the reach of Envy, 
where he ftands ſecure of his Fame, enjoying in this Lite 
(as if he were now Conſecrated unto Eternity) the Ve- 
neration that is like to follow him after his Death ; thus 
an honeſt Emulation and Confidence, bringing forth Works 
of 28 Applauſe, procureth unto its Author an ever - 
laſting Glory. Now, what a comfortable thing is thus, 
to have a fore- feeling of what we ſhall aſterwards at- 


tam to ! 5 

X. Another reaſon of the Augmentation of theſe Arts, 
was the manifold uſes thereof among Men, either for good or 
evil Purpoſes. 

As in natural Sciences, where words come ſhort, a 
little Picture giveth us the knowledge of Beaſts, Birds, 
Fiſhes, and other Forms, as well Inanimate as Animate: 
In the Taficks, how ſhould a General know how to ſet 
his Men in array, unleſs he try the cafe by Defign or 
Delineation? ſo in Archite&are to pourtray Platfor 
after any faſhion,. and to work out the Patterns of high 
and mighty Buildings in a little Wax, keeping in ſo 
{mall an Example, the exact proportion of the greater 
Structure: in Geometry the exactneſs of Lines, Angles, 
Surfaces and Solids: in Botanologis the exact ſhapes of 
Herbs, Plants and Trees; in Zvologia the ſhapes 8 all 
Ving 
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uving Creatures: in e 55 4 the exact Deſcripti- 
on of all the parts of Man's Body inward and outward: 
in Chymia, the forms of all Chymical Veſſels and Ope- 
rations: in the Lives of Illuſtrious Men and Princes, to 
expreſs their Forms and Shapes to the Life, that Age 
might not prevail againſt them, deſerving thereby (as 
Varro faith) the Envy of the Gods themſelves: in Geo- 
graphy, to deſcribe in ſmall Maps Kingdoms, Countries, 
and Cities, yea, the whole World: in Policy, as Michal 
in ſaving her Husband David, Ptolomens in the Image of 
Alexander, which he willingly let Perdiccas catch from 
him, ſuppoſing it to have been the Body it ſelf, thereby 
avoiding much Blood-ſhed : Cyrzs his wooden Perſians in 
the Siege of Sardis, by which the Towns-men being fright- 
ed, yielded the City : Epaminondas at Thebes, by the 
Image of Pallas did Wonders: Amaſis King of Egypt, his 
golden Image made of the Baſin, in which his Feet uſed 
to be Waſhed, which the Egyptians religiouſly Worſhip» 
ped, whereby he brought them to affect hum, being now 
a King, who was of an ignoble and baſe Parentage ; the 
wooden Elephants of Perſeus, King ol Macedonia, with 
which he wonted his Horſes, that they might not be 
frighted in time of Battel. The Ornaments of Temples, 
Market-places and Galleries, places both publick and 
private. Julius Ceſar's Image in Wax, hideous to look 
to, for 23 gaping Wounds he received, did mightily ſtir 
the Romans to revenge his Death. Worthy Men, 
which had deſerved well of the World, had their Memo- 
ries conſerved with their Images; by which all thoſe 
that aſpire to Goodneſs, and to follow their ſteps, are 
Iikewiſe filled with Hope. The Athenians have erected 
unto A ſop a molt goodly Statue, ſaith Phedrus, and 
have ſet a contemptible Slave upon an everlaſting Baſe, 
that all might underſtand, how the way of Honour lieth open 
to every one, and that Glory likewiſe doth not ſo much follow 
the Condition of our Birth as the Virtues of our Life. Bero- 
ſus excelled in Aſtrology, wherefore the Athenians, for his 
Divine Prognoſtications, erected him a Statue with a 
en Tongue, ſet up in their publick Schools, as Pliny 
aith, lib. 7. cap. 37: ublick Libraries were furniſhed allo 
with Golden, Silver, and Braſs Images of ſuch, whoſe 
Immortal Souls did ſpeak in thoſe places. The Provoca- 
tions of Vices have alſo augmented the Art ; it hath * 
| g Plea- 
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leaſing to Engrave wanton Luſts upon their Cups; and 
fo drink in Ribauldry and Abominations, as Pliny ſaith in 
the Proem of his 33. Book. | 
XI. The uſe therefore of theſe Arts extending it ſelf ſo uni- 
werſally to all Intents both in War and Peace, it came to 74. 
that Artificers were honoured by all ſorts of Men, which them 


ſelves perceiving, did ſtill endeavour to encreaſe this enjoyed 


favour, by a daily advance of their Skill. 

By Kings they were Honoured ; for Demetrius, whileſt 
at the Siege of Rhodes, came to Protogenes, leaving the 
hope of his Victory to behold an Artificer. Alexander 
the Great came alſo to Apelles his Shop, often * 
nied with many Princes. It was his will that none but 
Polycletus alone ſhould Caſt his Statue in Braß, that none 
but Apelles alone ſhould Paint him in Colowrs, that none 
but Pyrgoteles alone ſhould Engrave him. The Eſtimati- 
on of tf Artiſts were alfo underſtood from the Eſteem 
and high Rates their Works were prized at: a Picture of 
Bularchus, a Painter, was valued at its weight in Gold 
by Candaxles King of Lydia: Ariſtides was 10 ſingular in 
his Art, that it is reported of King Attalut, that he gave 
an hundred Talents (which 1s about 6 7 Pounds Ster- 
ling) for one of his Pictures. As much had Polhcletus for 
one of his. Apelles had for Painting the Picture of Ale x- 
ander the Great 3500 Pounds, given him in Golden Coin. 
Ceſar paid to Timumachus 80 Talents (about 1 
Pounds Sterling) for the Pictures of Ajax and Medea. 
Many more Examples we might produce, but theſe may 
ſulfice; at length no Price was thought equal to their 
worth: ſo Nicias, rather than he would Sell his Picture, 
called Necyia to King Attalus, who proffered him 60 Ta- 
lents, (worth near 11000 Pounds Sterling) beſtowed it as 
a Preſent upon his Country. 

XII. Art meeting with ſuch Succeſſes, created a boldneſs 
in Artificers, to attempt even the greateſt Matters. 

The great Coloffes of the Antients may ſerve here for an 
Example; Zexxes, above all the reſt, hath been admi- 
red for his Boldneis: Euphranor alſo excelled Parrhaſins 
in this kind, in that the Theſeus of the one ſo infinitely 
excelled the Theſeus of the other. So great an Excellen 
of Spirit aroſe in the old Artificers, as not to be daunted . 

the Authority of thoſe, who were like to cenſure their 
Works: it was a great mark they aimed at, to avoid a 


Pre- 
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| 
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poſterous Shame or Fear. And this they accompliſhed 
taking care, not only to give them content, who muſt 
of neceſſity be contented with the Work, but alſo that 
they might ſeem admyable unto them, which may judge 
ficely without contronl. So they heeded to do well in 
the Opinion of accurate and judicious Spectators, rather 
than to do that which liked themſelves. And therefore 
whatſoever 1s dedicated unto Poſterity, and to remain as 
an Example for others, had need be well done, Neat, Po- 
liſhed, and made according to the true Rule and Law of 
Art, foraſmuch as it is likely to come into the hands of 
skilful Artificers, judicious Cenſurers, and ſuch as make 
a narrow ſcrutiny into every defect. But as it is impoſſi- 
ble to attain to an Excellency, or height of any thing 
without a beginning, ſo do the firſt things in going on 
of the Work, ſeem to be the leaſt ; the height of Arts, as 
of Trees, delightcth us very much, ſo do not the Roots; 
yet can there be no height without the Roots. And 
therefore we ſhall find, that a frequent and continual 
Exerciſe, as it is moſt laborious, ſo it is moſt profitable; 
ſeeing Nature doth begin, hope of Profit doth advance, and 
Exerciſe doth — the thing ſought after. In ſum, 
by doing quickly, we ſhall never learn to do well; but 
by doing well, it is very likely we may learn to do quick- 
iy. Io this ſpecdyand well doing there belongeth three 

ings, ix. Todd, to detract, and to change. To adi 
or detraet, requireth leſs Labour and judgment; but to 
depreſs thoſe things that ſwell, to raiſe thoſe things that 
link, to tye cloſe thoſe things which are ſcattered, to di- 
geſt things that are without order, to compoſe things that 
are different, to reſtrain things that are inſolent, requirech 
double pains: for thoſe things may be condemned vhich 
once did ꝓlcaſe, to make way for Inventions not yet 
thought of. Now without doubt, the belt way for E- 
mendation, is to lay by the Deſign tor a time, till it 
ſeem unto us as new, or anothers Inventon ; leſt our own, 
Iike new Births, pleaſe us too much. 

XIII. Laſtly, That which gave the greateft, and as it mere, 
the laſt ſtep towards the augmentation of Art, was that free li- 
— which Artix ans gave every. one, to cenſure, to find fault 
a their Works, and to mark their Defetts. 

It was the Opinion of Seneca, that many would have 
attained unto Wiſdom, if they: had nog ee 
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ſelves to be Wiſe already. When Phydias made Jupiter 
for the Eleans, and ſhewed it, he ſtood behind the Door 
liſtning what was commended, and what diſcommend- 
ed in his Work : one found fault with the groſneſs of his 
Noſe, another with the length of his Face, a third had 

ſomething elſe to ſay : now, hen all the Spectators were 

gone, he retired himſelf again to mend the Work, ac- 
cording to what was liked of the greater part; for he did 

not think "oy Ras 2 ſuch a . ultitude * * a ſmall 
matter, judging that ſo many ſaw many things better 
than he — though he could not but — . him- 
ſelf to be Phydias. But yet Artiſioers did not from hence 
admit their nents generally in 2 thing, but they 
followed their Directions only in ſuch things as did belong 
to their Profeſſion. As when Apelles made a Work, he ex- 
poſed it in a place where all that paſſed by 1 ſee ĩt; 
hiding himſelf in the mean time behind the Pi ta 
hear what faults were marked in his Works, preferring. 
the common People beſore his own Judgment. And he 
1 7 to have mended his Work, upon the Cenſure of 
a Shoo- mater, who blaming him for having made * 
the other: the Shoo- maker finding the Work the next day 
mended according to his Advice, and began 
to find fault with the Leg alſo; whereupon Apeltes could 
not contain himſelf any longer, but looking from 
behind the Picture, ſaid, Ne ſutor ultra crepidam, he bid the 
Shoo- maker not go beyond his Laſt; from whence at laſt 
came that Proyerb. He 1s the beſt Man that can adviſe 
himſelf what is fit to be done; and he is next in goodnelſs, 
that is content to receive good Advice: but he that can 
neither adviſe humſelf, nor will be directed by the Advice 
of others, is of a very ill Naur ft 
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C HAP. III. 
Of the Conſummation or Perfection of the Art 
| of Painting. 


| A Invention gave way to the advancement of Art, ſo 
the advanctment of the ſame made way for its Per- 

ection, 
J The Invention aroſe from the PONY things na- 
tural, conceived in Ideas, as we have abundantly figni- 
ficd ( in the firſt Chapter of this Boot) the Advance from the 
bringing of thoſe Ideas to light through practice (by Chap, 
2.) om whence aroſe things very excellent for Green: 
very good for their Uſefulneſs, choice for their Novelty, and 
ſongular for their kinds. © 

I. Eaſe of Invention, plenty of Matter, and neatneſ 

Work, were ſteps by which Art was Conſummated. Far 4 
of Invention gave Enconragement, plenty of Matter gave 

ormation, and Neatneſs gave Delight; all which ſo con- 
ou together, to put ſo much of Emulation 1nto the 
Artificer, to undertake or endeavour to do thoſe things, 
which in their kind might never after be exceeded: this 
indeed was their aim of old, which although the Anti- 
ents of this Art could never attain unto, yet did they 
make ſuch way, that ſome of their Followers have done 
thoſe things, which never any after them could ever 
mend, nor themſelves ſcarcely come near. Eaſie Inven- 
tion ſprings out of a great and well rooted fulneſs ofLearn- 
ing; by being converſant in all forts of Studies, having 
familiarity with Antiquities; the knowledge of innume- 
rable Hiſtorical and Poetical Narrations, together with a 
through Acquaintance with all ſuch Motions and Idea's 
of the Mind, as are naturally incident unto Men : for the 
whole force of this Art doth pronegaley conſiſt in theſe 
things, nothing bearing a greater ſway in the 
varieties of 7 ang a . ; 
III. I was the Dante of Pamphilus (the Mater f 
Apelles) that without the knowledge of Arithmetick, Geome- 
2 and the Opticks, this Art could not be brought to Per- 

ection. 
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The Examples of Phidias and Alcamenes is pertinently 
brought here: The Athenians intending to ſet up the Image 
of Minerva upon a high Pillar, employed thoſe twa 
Workmen, purpoſing to chuſe the better of the two; Al- 
camenes (having no Skill in Geometry nor the 5 7 
made her wonderful Fair to the Eye of them that ſa her 
near. Phidias contrariwiſe (being Skiltul in all Arts, 
chiefly the Opt icis) conſidering that the whole Shape 
would change according to the height of the place, made 
her Lips wide open, her Noſe ſomewhat out of order, and 
all the reſt accordingly, by a kind of Reſupination: the 
two Images being brought to view, Phidias was in great 
danger to have been Stoned by the Multitude, until at. 
length the Statues were ſet up; where the ſweet and ex- 
cellent ſtroaks of Alcamenes were drowned, and the diſ- 
heured diſtorted hard-favouredneſs of Phidias his Work 
vaniſhed (and all this by the height of the place 9 by 
which means Alcamenes was Laughed at, and Phidias 
much more Eſteemed. Of like — is Amulius his 
Minerva ; the Image of Juno in the Temple of the Syrian 
Goddeſs; the Head of Diana exalted at Chios, made by 
Bupalus and Anthermus, Hercules in the Temple of An- 
tonia, Cc. An Artificer, ſaith Philoſtratut in Proemia 
lconum, muſt underſtand the Nature of a Man through- 
ly, to expreſs all his Manners, Guiſe, Behaviour, Cc. he 
muſt diſcern the force in the Conſtitution of his Checks, 
in the turning of his Eyes, in the caſting of his Eye-brows ; 
in ſhort, he muſt obſerve all things which may help the 
Judgment ; and whoſoever 1s thus furniſhed, wall doubt- 
leſs excel and bring things to perfection; he then may 
caſily Paint a Mad-man, an Angry-man, a Penſive-man, 
a Joyful man, an Earneſt- man, a Lover, &c. in a word, 
the perfection of whatſoever may poſſibly be conceived 
in the Mind. : 
IV. Continual obſervation of exquiſite Pieces, ( whether Ar- 
tificial or Natural) nimble Conceptions, and Tranquility of, 
Mind, are great means to bring Art to Perfettion. 2 
The Works of the Antients could never have been fo 
exquiſite in the Expreſſion of Paſſions, but by theſe means. 
How perfectly did Zeuxis Paint the modeſt and chaſte 
Behaviour of Penelope; Timomachns the raging mad Fit of 
Ajax; Silanion the Frowardneſs of Apollodorus ; Protoge- 
nes the deep Penſiyeneſs of Philiſcus ; Praxiteles the Re- 
B b Joycug3 
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joycings of Phryne ; Parrhaſiut a Boy running in Armour; 
and wht his Anapauomenos Dying for Love of his 
Brother? Bodius his Image of Hercules, is of the ſame ra- 
ture: Themiſtius ſhews us the true Image of feigned 
Friendſhip ; Agelliu a moſt lively Image of Juſtice ; f. 
pelles an admirable Picture of Slander ; thouſands of Ex- 
amples more might be drawn out of antient Authors, to 
approve theſe things, if theſe may be thought not fuſh- 
cient. 
V. This Perfection alſo lyeth in the truth of the matter, the 
occaſion thereof, and Diſcretion to uſe it. 
he moſt antient and famous Painters did make much 
account of Truth, and had rather loſe the neatneſs and 
glory of their Pieces, than to endanger the truth of thar 
Story ; which indeed 1s the great Commendation of a 
Picture, for as much as Lucian ſaith, That nothing can 
be 'profnable but what proceeds from Truth. Occaſion 
alſo is a great matter; the Picture of Bacchus may here 
ſerve for an excellent Example, whoſe Paſſion of Love 
was ſo clearly expreſſed therein; caſting aſide his brave 
Apparel, Flowers, Leaves, Grapes, Cc. Now, in repre- 
lenting things truly according to the occaſion, Diſcretion 
ducht to be your Guide; for as in Tragedies, ſo alſo in 
Pictures all things ought not to be repreſented; let not 
Aedea (ſaith Horace in libro de Arte) Murder her own 
Children in the preſence of all the People; let not the 
wicked Atrexs Boil Humane Fleth openly; there are 
doubtleſs many things, which had better be left out, 
though with ſome loſs of the Kory, than with the loſs ot 
Modeſty ; wanton, unlawtul and filthy Lufts, (though 
they may gain the vain title of Wit) yet they diminuth 
not only the Eſtimation of the Work- man, but alſo the 
Excellency of the Work, debarring it of perfection. Bre- 
cepts help Art much, in propounding unto us the right 
way; but where they fail, our Wits mult ſupply, by 
warily conſidering what is decent and convenient; fur 
this Art requireth ſtudious Endeavours ; aſſiduous Excr- 
citations, great Experience, deep Wiſdom, ready Coun- 
fel, Veracity of Mind, diligent Obſervations, and great 
Diſcretion. | 
VI. To the former add Magnificence, which gives Aubo- 
rity to things excellent. 
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Great minded Men are moſt of all given to entertain ' 
ſtately Concerts; therefore an Artixan ought to be of a 
magnanimous Nature; if not, yet that at leaſt he ought 
with a determined Reſolution to aim at magnificent 
things. So it ſeems, that Nature did diſpoſe 7Vicophanes 
to a high ſtrain of Invention; Nicophanes (faith Pliny, lib. 
35. cap. 10.) was gallant and ncat, fo that he did Paint 
Antiquities for Eternity, whereby he was commended for 
the magnificence of his Work, and gravity of his Art. 
Such Artificers therefore as do bring any thing to perfecti- 
on, mult be of an excceding great Spirit, and entertaim 
upon every occaſion great Thoughts and lofty Imaginati- 
ons; by this means they ſhall gain an everlaſting Fame; 
but this is impoſſible (ſaith Longinus) for any who buſie 
the Thoughts and Studies of their Lite about vile and ſla- 
viſh Matters, to bring forth any thing which might de- 
ſerve the admiration of ſucceding Ages. It any Artixam 
be not naturally of ſo great a Spirit, let him help himſelf 
by the reading of Hiſtory and Pocſie. Hiſtory cannot but 
inſpire a magnanimous Spirit, when ſhe repreſents to ug 
ſo many rare Exploits, and the Examples of ſo many 
great, noble and valiant Souls, who throughout all Ages, 
in the midſt of molt eminent Dangers, have demonſtra- 
ted their Virtues and Spirits not only to thoſe preſent, but 
all ſucceeding times. — alſo being of a haughty and 
lofty Stile, doth much enlarge the Mind, and from thence 
many excellent things are brought: the much admired 
Elean fupiter which Phidias made, himſelf confeſſed to 
be formed after the Image of 15 iter deſcribed in Homer. 
From the ſame Poet did Apelles Paint the Image of Diana 
among the Sacrificing Virgins. It is not the preſent Age, 
but the Sacred Memory of all Poſterity, which gives un- 
to us a weighty and durable Crown of Glory. 

VII. Exact Analogy or Proportion, not only advanced. 
Art, but alſo brought it a degree nearer Perfection. 

Philoſtratus calls it Smmetrie, ſome Analogy, others 
Harmony; this is the Appellation of the Greeks ; what 
the Latins called it ſcarcely appears, (as Pliny faith lib. 
34- cap. 8.) yet words equivalent in power thereto are 


tound, as Congruens, Equality ; and Twlly (libro primo de 


Officics ) calls it Agreement and apt Compoſition, Vitrivins, 
Commodulation; Agellins calls it a natural Competence; 
Quintilian approves the word Proportion; by whuch, faith 

IE Pluarch, 
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Plutarch, beautiful things are perfected: it is one of thoſe 
things which the moſt High uſed in the Fabrication of the 


World, (Wiſd. 11. 20.) He hath diſpoſed all things in meta- 
ſure, and number, and 8 75 110 


e firſt giver of Symme⸗ 
trie or Analogy was Parr 3 Polycletus was a diligent 
Obſerver thereof; Aſclepiodorus, an exact Practiſer there- 
of, whoſe Admirer was Apelles, who eſteemed it to pro- 
cecd out of ſome Perfections in an Artificer ſurpaſſing in 
Art, and which is moſt apparent in naked and undiſ- 
guiſed Bodies. Strabo faith, that Phidias exactly obſer- 
ved this proportion in the Image of Jupiter Olympicas ſit- 
ting. The ſame Phidias, as Lucian reports, could exactly 
tcll upon the firſt ſight of a Lions Claw, how big a Lion 
he was to make in proportion to the ſame Claw. Lineal 
Picture is the Foundation of all Imitation, which if it 
be done after the true Rules of Proportion, will lively re- 
preſent the thing delineated : this is a Perfection in kind, 
which yet cannot be compared to the perfection of a co- 
loured Picture. 

VIII. Thrs point of Perfection was farther advanced by the 
exquiſueneſs of Colouring. 

The perfection of Colouring ariſeth from a certain right 
undcritanding of cach Colour teverally, without whichit 
is impoſſible to mix any thing nightly, as Hermogenes ſanh. 
The Greets (as Porphyrins) call this mixtion ot Colours, 
Corruption, which word Plutarch alſo uſed, when he fail, 
that Apilludirus (ho firlt found out the Corruption, or 
way 0: Shadowing in Colours) was an Aihenian. Luci 
an calls it Confifion, where he faith, that by the Art of 
Painting, Images were made by a moderate confuſion of 
Colours, as White, Black, Yellow, Red, Cc. by winch, 
as Philoſtratus tarth in Proewi Iconum, we know how to 
imitate the Divcrſitics of looks in a Mad- man, in a fad 
or cheerful Countcnance ; the colour of the Eye, as brown, 

ray or black; of the Hair, as golden, ruddy, bright at 
1 of the Cloaths, as Cloth, Leather, or Armour ; 
of Places, as Chambers, Houſes, Foreſts, Mountains, 
Rivers, Fountains, &c. this is done by the accurate mix 
tion, due Application, and convenient Shadowinę, + 
Lucian ſaith in Zexxide; througli the Obſervation 
light, ſhadow, obſcurity and brightneſs, as Plus arch wil 
have it. For this caufc, ſaith Fohannes Grammaticus, 15 3 
white or golden Picture made upon a black ground. Ligh 
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is altogether neceſſary, ſeeing there can be no ſhade with- 
out it: Light and Shadow cannot ſubſiſt aſunder, be- 
cauſe by the one the other is apparent, for thoſe things 
which are enlightned ſeem to ſtick out more, and to 
meet the Eyes of the Beholder ; thoſe which are thaded to 
be deprefſed. This ſame of Light and Shadow, Nicias 
the Athenian did moſt accurately obſerve ; as alſo Zeuxis, 
Polygnotus and 50. 6a as TRE ſaith in libro ſe- 
2 de vita A pollonii, cap. 9. Apelles Painted Alexan- 
der as if he held * his Hand; Philoſtratut ob- 
ſerved the ſame in the Picture of an Ivory Venut, fo that 
one would think it an caſte matter to take hold of her; 
Pauſias arrived to ſuch an excellency in this, as ſcarcely 
any after could attain unto, as in the Painted Ox, faith 
Pliny, which he made inimitable. Obſcurity or Darkneſs 
is only the duskineſs of a deeper Shadow, as Brightneſs is 
the Exaltation of Light: if White and Black be put up- 
on the ſame Superficies, the White will ſeem neareſt, the 
Black farther off: this being known to make a thing 
ſeem hollow, as a Ditch, Cave, Ciſtern, Well, Gc. it 
is coloured with Black or Brown; and ſo much the black- 
er, 10 much the deeper it ſeems; extream Black repreſent- 
ing a bottomleſs depth; but to make it riſe, as the Breaſts 
a Maid, a ſtretched-out Hand, &'c. there is laid round, 
or on each ſide, ſo much black or brown, as may make the 
parts ſeem to ſtick out, by reaſon of the adjacent hollow- 
neſs ; brightneſs 1s ſometimes uſed for neceſſity, but ge- 
nerally for Ornament, (as in the Pictures of Angels, Gems, 
Armour, Flame, Flowers, Gold, and the like) the which 
is made always with a mixture of light; which mixtion 
Painters call Harmoge, but is nothing elſe fave an undi- 
ſcernable piece of Art, by which the Artizan ſtealingly 
paſſeth from one colour into another, with an inſenſible 
diſtinction; this Harmoge is molt perfect in the Rainbow, 
which containing evident variety of Colours, yet leaves 
them ſo indiſtinguiſhable, as that we can neither ſec 
where they begin, nor yet where they end, as Boethius ob- 
ſerves in libri quinti de arte muſica capite quarto, The laſt 
and chief perfection of Colouring lieth in the out- lines or 
extremities of the Work, being cut oft with ſuch a won- 
derful ſubtilty and ſweetneſs, as to preſent unto us things 
we do not ſee, but that we ſhould believe that behind the 
Pictures, there is ſomething more to be ſeen, than can 
": PZ | eaſily 
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eaſily be diſcerned ; thereby ſetting forth, as it were, thoſe 
things which are really concealed, this was Perrhaſius his 
chief glory; but herein Apelles exceeded all others what- 
ſoever, as Petronins in Satyrico ſeems to affirm. 

IX. Action and Paſſinn is next to be conſidered, in which 
conhilts Life and Motion. 

There is not any thing that can add a more lively grace 
to the Work, than the extream likeneſs of Motion, pro- 
ceeding from the inward Action or Paſſion of the Mind. 
It is therefore a great point of Art, which leads unto Per- 
fection, the which we are to learn by caſting our Eyes 
pon Nature, and tracing her ſteps. Conſider all tac 

eſtures of the Body, as the Head, by which is expreſſed 
the Affections of the Mind. The caſting down of the 
Head, ſhewethdejection of Mind; being caſt back, Ano- 


gance; hanging on either ſide, languiſhing; being ſtiff or 
Thy | fuſe 


rdy, churliſhneſs: by it we grant, refuſe, affirm, threa- 
ten; or paſſvely, or baſhful, doubtful, ſullen, envious, &c, 
by the motions of the Countenance appears Sorrow, Joy, 
Love, Hatred, Courteſie, Courage, Dejection, &c. by the 
motions of the Countenance, are expreſt the Qualities of 
the Mind, as Modeſty and Shamefacedneſs, or Boldneſs 
and Impudence: but of all the parts of the Countenance, 
the Eyes are moſt powerful, for they, whether we more 
or move not, ſhew forth our Joy or Sorrow; this is excel- 
Jently expreſt by the Prophet, in Lam. 3. 48. E299 35D 
Dy 292 Oy 1 II) palge maj im terrad gneni,onal 
ſheber bat gnammi, which Tremellias renders, Rivis aquarum 
perfluit oculus mens, propter contritionem filiæ populi mei: and 
again r2390TM><Q7 7 1711 90 * gneni niggerah velo tidmah, 
I. e. oculus mens defigit nec deſi tit. For the ſame purpoſe it 
3s that Nature hath furniſhed them with Tears; but their 
Motion doth more eſpecially expreſs the Intention, as 
Meekneſs, Pride, Spitefulneſs, and the like; all which 
are to be imitated, according as the Nature of the Action 
ſhall require, as ſtaring, cloſed, dull, wanton, glancing, 
asking orpromiſing ſomething. The Eye-brows alſo have 
ſome actions, for they chiefly command the Fore-head 
by contracting, dilating, raiſing and depreſſing it; wrnk- 
led Brows ſhew Sadneis and Anger; Diiplayed, Cheer- 
fulneſs; Hanging, Shame; Elation, Confent ; Depreſ- 
ſion, Diſſent, Ce. The Lips ſhew Mocking, Scorning, 
Loathing, Cc. The Arm gently caſt forth, is graceful in 


fam 
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familiar Speech; but the Arm ſpread forth towards one 
ſide, ſhews one f. Jar {ome notable Matter; with- 
out the motion of the Hands all motion is maimed : the 
Hands, as 1t w call, diſmiſs, threaten, requeſt, abhor, 
fear, ack, demand, promiſe, deny, doubt, confeſs, repent, 
number, meaſure, rejoyee, encourage, beſeech, hinder, reprove, 
admire, relate, commend, &c. In admiration we hold the 
Hand up, bent ſomewhat backward, with all the Fin- 
gerscloſed : in relating we join the top of the Fore-finger 
to the Thumb: nail: in promiſing we move it ſoftly: in 
exhorting or commending, more quick: in penitence and 
anger, we lay our cloſed Hand to the Breſt: we cloſe 
the Fingers ends, and lay them to our Mouth when we 
conſider, & c. It is not yet enough that the Picture or I- 
mage reſembles the proportion and colour of the Lite, un- 
leſs it liæewiſe reſembles it in the demeanour of the whole 
Body ; therefore Calhratus calls this Art, the Art of Coun- 
terfeiting Manners. Mlyſſes is evidently, ſaith max lay 6 
diſcerned by his Auſterity and Vigilancy ; Menelaus by 
his gentle mildneſs; Agamemnon by a kind of Divine 
Majeſty; Ajax Telamonius by his 1 look; Locrus by his 
readineſs and forwardneſs. The beſt Artiſts ever change 
their Hands, 1n expreſſing of Gods, Kings, Prieſts, Sena- 
tors, Orators, Muſicians, Lamyers, &c. Zenuxis Painted 
the Modeſty of Penelope: Echion made a new Married but 
— abi as Woman: Ariſtides Painted a running Cha- 
not drawn with four Horſes : Antiphilus made a 
blowing the Fire: Philoxenus Eretrius depicted the Picture 
of Wantonneſs: Parrhaſius made the Hoplitides or Pi- 
Ctures of two Armed Men, as may be ſeen in Pliny lib. 35. 
cap. 9, 10, and 11. Boethinvs made a Babe ns a 
Goole: Praxiteles made a weeping Woman, and a re- 
oycing Whore: Euphranor drew the Picture of Paris as a 
8 a Wooer and a Soldier: ſee Pliny lib. 34. cap. 8. 
where you may have many other Examples. It is worth 
our pains to ſee in Calliſtratus theſe Deſcriptions at large, 
whereby we may ſee it isa ſingular perfection of Art. 
X. The laſt ſtep of Perfection is the right ordering and diſ- 
poſang of things. ; OD 
"This Order or Diſpoſition muſt be obſerved as well in a 
Picture 8 of one Figure, as ina Picture of many 
Figures. The Nature of Man, faith Xenophon in Oecono- 
mico, cannot name any __ uſeful and fair, as Or- 
b 4 der; 
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der; a confuſed piece of Work cannot deſerve admirati- 
on; thoſe things only affect us, wherein every part is not 
only perfect in it ſelf, but alſo well diſpoſed by a natu- 

ral Connexion. It is not enough in a Building to brin 
Hair, Lime, Sand, Wood, Stones, and other Materials, 

unleſs we take care that all this confuſed Stuff be orderl 
diſpoſed to the Intent. Nature it ſelf ſeems to be uphol- 
den by Order, and fo are all things elſe which are ſubju- 
gated to the ſame Law. Now, the way to attain to this 
true order of Diſpoſition, is, Firſt, To concerve the Alea of 
the Hiſtory in the Imagination, that the preſence of the 
things in the mind may ſuggeſt the order ot diſpoſing each 
thing in its proper place, yet with that ſubtility, that the 
whole may repreſent one entire Body. Secondly, That the 
frame of the whole Structure of this Diſpoſition may be 
analogous to the things themſelves; ſo that we may at 
once repreſent things which are already done, things 
which are doing, and things which are yet to be done; 
perfecting, as Philoſtratus faith, in every one of thele 
things, what is moſt proper, as if we were buſted about 
one only thing. Thirdly, An Hiſtorical Picture muſt re- 
preſent the ſeries of the Hiſtory, which although the Pi- 
cture be ſilent, yet that the Connexion might (as it were) 
ſpeak, 1 the principal Figures in the principal 
places. Fourthly, The parts muſt be connected, eaſily 
rolling on, gently flowing or following one another, hand 
in hand, ſeeming both to hold and be upheld, free from 
all abruption, well grounded, finely framed, and ſtrong- 
10 tyed up together; that the whole may be delightſome 
or its Equality, grave for its Simplicity, and gracetul 
for its uniwerſal Analogical Compoſure. Fifth, That 
moſt excellent pieces (if the Hiſtory will ſuffer it) be ſha- 
dowed about with rude Thickets, and craggy Rocks, that 
by the horridneſs of ſuch things, there may accrew a 
more excellent grace to the principal; (juſt as Diſcoris 
in Muſick make ſometimes Concords) from whence re: 
ſults a ſingular Delight. Sixthly, That to theſe things b. 
added Perſpicnity; which, as Lucian faith, through the 
mutual Connexion of things, will make the whole com- 
phat and perfect. Seventhly, and lafly, That the diſpo- 
nion of the proportion be obſerved, in the due diſtance 
of each Figure, and the poſition of their parts, of which 
we have {aid ſomething, Section ſeventh ; but iu genera 
pI ny 
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Chap. 3. The Perfeſtion of Painting. zug 
Pliny (lib. 35. cap. 10.) faith, that in this general diſpo- 
ſition of proportional diſtances, we have no Rules; our 
Eye muſt teach us what to do; to which Quintilian aſ- 
ſents, where he ſaith, that theſe things admit no other 
Judgment, but the Judgment of our Eyes. 

XI. Laſtly, For the abſolute Conſummation or Perfection 
of the Art, Excellency of Invention, Proportion, Colour, Life 
and Diſpoſition, m Neue concur, and conſpire, ta 
bring forth that comely gracefulneſs, which is the very Life 
and Soul of the Work, the entire and joint Summ of all Per- 
eftions. 
It is not enough, that a Picture is excellent in one ox 
more of the aforeſaid Perfections, but the Conſummati- 
on is, that they all concur ; for if but one be wanting, 
the whole Work is defective. A good Invention affec 
the Mind; true Proportion draws the Eyes; lively Moti- 
on moves the Soul; exquiſite Colours beguile the Phanta- 
fie; and an orderly Diſpoſition wondertully charms all 
the Senfes; if all theſe unite and center in one piece, 
how great an Excellence and Perfection will appear? 
What a comely Grace? this Grace it is, which in beautiful 
Bodies is the Life of Beauty, and without which, its 
E Accompliſhments cannot pleaſe the Beholder. 

or it is not ſo much the perfection of Invention, Propor- 
tion, Colours, Motion and Diſpoſition apart, which af- 
fect the Senſes, but all thoſe Perfections abſolutely united, 
which brings forth that comely Grace, and higheſt Perfe- 
Chon, which Art aims at, and the Artizan ſtrives after. 
This Grace proceeds not from any Rules of Art, but from 
the excellent Spirit of the Artificer ; it is eaſier attained 
by Obſervation and a good Judgment, than learned by 
Precepts, as Quintilian in his Inſtitutions, lib. 11. cap. 1. 
learnedly obſerves. And this Grace is molt graceful when 
W 2 it flows with Facility, out of a free Spirit, and is not for- 
ors ced or ſtrained out with Labour and IJoil, which quite 
re yuh and kills the life of the Work : Now, this Facility 
pri 
N 


ngs from Learning, Study and Exercitation. Art and 
ature muſt concur to the Conſtitution of this Grace; 
one Art mult be applied diſcreetly to thoſe things which we 
po- naturally affect, and not to things which we loath ; leſt 
ince we mus of that Glory which We leck after. 
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H A P. IV. 


flow the Antients Depicted their Gods; and frſt 
e Saturn- 


| E here intend to comprehend the various mays of the 
Antients in Depicting their Idols, according to the Cu- 
foms of thoſe ſeveral Nations, where they were Adored and 
Worſhipped, and that from the moſt antient, chieſeſt and bf 
approved Authors now extant. 


I. The antient Romans figured Saturn like an old Man, 


with a Scythe or Hook in his Hand, by ſome ſignifying 
Time, as his name Chronos alſo intimates. - 

II. They alſo figured him in the ſhape of a very Aged 
Man, as one who began with the beginning of the World, 
holding in his Hand a Child, which by piecemeals he 
ſeems greedily to devour. 

By 2 is ſegniſied the Revenge he took for being expulſed 
Heaven by his own Children, of which thoſe which eſcaped his 
Fury, were only four, Jupiter, Juno, Pluto and Neptune, 
by whigh is ſhadowed forth the four Elements, Fire, Air, Earth 
and Water, which are not periſhable by the alk-cutting Sickle 
of devouring Time. ve | 

IH. Martianus Capella Depicts him an old Man, hold- 
ing in his Right Hand a Serpent, with the end of its Tail 
In its Mouth, turning round with a Very flow pace, his 
J wy pan irt with a green Wreath, and the Hair of his 
Head and Beard milk white. 

The Wreath on his Head ſhews the Spring-time, his ſnowy 
Hair and Beard the approach of churliſh Winter ; the ſlownt( 
of the Serpents motion, the ſluggiſh Revolution of that Plane. 

IV. Macrobius deſcnbes him with a Lions-head, a 
Dogs-head, and a Wolts-head. 

y the Lions-head is ſignified the time preſent, (which is al. 
Ways ſtrongeſt, for that which is, muſt needs be more pomerfiu 
than that which is not) by the Dogs-head, the time to come, 
(which always fawns on us, and by whoſe alluring Delights 
we are drawn on to vain and uncertain hopes) and by the Walf- 
head, time paſt, (which greedily devonreth whatſoever it finds, 
leaving no memory thereof behind.) . 


. Macros 
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Chap. 5. Of Depicting Jupiter. 3275 
V. Macrobius alſo ſaith, that among the reſt of his 
Deſcriptions, his Feet are tyed together with threads of 
Wooll. i 

By which is ſbemed, that God does nothing in 57 nor 
ſpeedily +. the Iniquities of Man, but proceeds ſlowly 
and unmillingly, to give them time and leiſure to amend. 

VI. Euſebiu Cuth, that Afarte (the Daughter of C- 
lum, Wife and Siſter of Saturn) did place alſo upon his 
Head two Wings, demonſtrating by the one, the excel- 
lency and perfection of the Mind ; by the other, the force 
of Senſe and Underſtanding. 

The Platonicks underſtand by Saturn the Mind, and its 
inward Contemplation of things Celeſtial, and therefore called 
the time in which he lived, * Golden Age, it being replete 
with Quietneſ:, Concord, and true Content. 


CHAP. V. 
How the Antients Depicted Jupiter. 


0% heut deſcribes him with golden Locks, having on 

is Temples peeping forth two golden Horns, his 
Eyes ſhining, his Breſt large and fair, having on his 
Shoulders Wings. , 

By the golden Locks is fignified the Firmament, and its 
2 rmy of Tralucent Stars: by his two Horns, the 

t and Weſt : by his Eyes, the Sun and Moon : by his 
Breſt, the ſpacious * of the Air; and by his 
Wings, the Fury of the Winds. 

II. Porphyrius and Suidas Depicted the Image of Jupi- 
ter ſitting upon a firm and immoveable Seat; the upper 
parts naked and uncloathed, the lower parts covered and 
inveſted ; in his Left Hand a Scepter; in his Right Hand 
a great Eagle, joined with the Figure of Vittoria. 

This Image was eretted in Piræus, a ſtately and magnifi- 
cent Gate of Athens: by the Seat is ſhewed the Permanency of 
God's Power : the naked parts ſhew that the 32275 of the 
Divine Power is always manifeſt to thoſe of an underſtanding 
Spirit e the lomer parts covered, ſhew that while we wallow 
in the World, and as it nere roch d aſleep with the * 
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Blandiſhments thereof, that the Divine K — is hid and 
obſcured from us : 55 the Scepter us fegnified his Rule over all 
things : Eagle and Victoria how all things ſtand in V aſſalag: 
and Subjection to the all-commanding Power. 

III. Martianus Depictures him with a regal Crown, a- 
dorned with moſt precious and glittering Stones; over his 
Shoulders, a thin Vail (made by Pallas own Hands) all 
white, in which is inſerted divers ſmall pieces of Glaſs re- 
preſenting the moſt reſplendent Stars; in his Right Hand 
he holdeth two Balls, the one all of Gold, the other half 
Gold half Silver ; in the other Hand an Ivory Harp with 
nine Strings, ſitting on a Foot-cloth,wrought with ſtranze 
Works, and Peacocks Feathers ; and near his Side lieth a 
Tridental Gold Emboſſed Maſs. | 

IV. Plutarch ſaith, that in Crete, he had wholly Hu- 
mane Shape and Proportion, but without Ears. 


By that was ſignified, that Superiours and Judges ought 


not to be carried away by dh 7 nor Perſmaſuon, but fan 
firm, ſtedfaſt and upright to all without Partiality. 

V. Contrariwiſe the Lacedemonians framed his Picture 
with four Ears. 

By that they ſigniſied, that God heareth and underſtaudeth al 
things; and that Princes and Fudges ought to hear all li- 
formations, before they deliver definitive Sentence or Fudg- 
ment. 

VI. Pauſanias faith, that in the Temple of Miners 
(among the Argives ) the Statue of Fapicer was made with 
three Eyes; two of them in their right places; the other 
in the middle of his Fore-head. 

By which is ſigniſied his three Kingdoms ; the one Hen, 
the other Earth, the laſt Sea. 

VII. With the Eleans (a People of Grece) the Statue 
22 was compacted of Gold and Ivory, empaled with 

oronet of Olive Leaves; in his Right Hand the Image 
of Victoria; in his Left a Scepter, on the top of which 
was mounted the Portraicture of an Eagle, upon a Scat 
of Gold, enchaſed with the forms of many unknown 
Birds and Fiſhes, upheld and ſupported by four Images 
of Vittoria. | 

VIII. In Caria (a Place of the leſſer Aſia) the Statut 
12 was made holding in one of his Hands a Pole 
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Chap. 6. of Depicting Mars. 329 
The A of this was, as Plutarch ſaith from Hercules, 
who overthrowing . the Amazonian Qucen, tool it 
om her, and gave it io Omphale his Wife, a Lydian. The 
latoniſts anderſtand by Jupiter, the Soul of the World ; and 
that Divine Spirit, throug whoſe Almighty Pomer every 
thing receives its Being and Preſervation. 
IX. He ts alſo Painted with long curled black Hair in 
a purple Robe, trimmed with Gold, and fitting on a 
fe, Throne, with bright yellow Clouds diſperſed a- 
t hum. 
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CHAP. VL 
How the Antients Depicted Mars. 


L.A A Acrobirs faith, that the Pictures of Mars were a- 

dorncd and beautified with the Sun-beams, in as 
lively a manner as could be deviſed ; with an Aſpect fierce, 
temble, and wrathful, hollow red Eyes, quick 1n theix 
motion, Face all hairy, with long curled Locks on his 
Head, depending even to his Shoulders, of a coal black 


colour, ſtanding with a Spear in the one Hand, and a 


Whip in the other. 

II. He is alſo ſometimes Depicted on Horſeback, and 
ſometimes in a Chariot, drawn with Horſes called Fear 
and Horror : ſome ſay the Chariot wasdrawn with two 
Men, which were called Fury and Violence. 

III. Statizs ſaith he wore on his Head a Helmet moſt 
bright and ſhining, ſo fiery as it ſeemed there iſſued flaſh- 
cs of Lightning; a Breſt-plate of Gold, mſculp'd with 
fierce and ugly Monſters; his Shield depainted all over 
with Blood, enchaſed with detormed Beaſts, with a Spear 


and Whip in his Hands, drawn in a Chariot with two 


Horſes, Fury and Violence, driven with two churluh 
Coach-men, Wrath and Deſtruttion. | 
IV. Iſdorus faith, that the Picture of Mars was de- 
painted with a naked Brett. | ED 
By which is fignified, that Men ought not to be timorous in 
War, but valiantly and boldly :xpoſe themſelves ro Hazards 


and Dangers. 
V. Statins 
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V. Statins ſaith, that the Houſe of Mars was Built in 
an obſcure corner of Thracia, made of ruſty, black Iron; 
the Porters which kept the Gates, were Horror and Ma- 
neſs; within the Houſe inhabited Fury, Wrath, Impiery, 
Fear, Treaſon and Violence, whoſe Governeſs was D. 
cord, ſeated in a regal Throne, holding in one Hand a 
xy Sword, and in the other a Baſin full of Humane 
lood. | 
VI. Arioſto, deſcribing the Court of Mars, faith, that 
in every part and corner of the {ame were heard moſt 
ſtrange Echoes, fearful Shrieks, Threatnings, and diſmal 
Cryes; in the midſt of this Palace was the Image of 
Virtue, looking ſad and penfive, full of Sorrow, Diſcon- 
tent and Melancholy, leaning her Head on her Arm: 
hard by her was ſeated in a Chair, Fury in Triumph: 
not far from her ſate Death, with a bloody ſtern Coun- 
tenance, offering upon an Altar in Mens Skulls Humane 
Blood, Conſecrated with Coals of Fire, tetch'd from ma- 
ny Cities and Towns, burnt and ruinated by the Tyran- 
ny of War. , | 


CHAP. VI. 
How the Antients Depicted Phoebus or Sol. 


| 5 M47 ſaith, that in Aſhria was found the Statue 
of Apollo, Phabus or Sol, the Father of A ſcnla- 
pizes, in the form of a young Man, and Beardleſs, Poliſh- 
ed with Gold, who ſtretching out his Arms, held in his 
Right Hand a Coach-man's Whip; and in his Left a 
K _ _ —_ of _ Fo mT 
The Tyrant of Syracuſe, Dionyſius, with fury pulled 
the Beard from 1 2 ure of 123 ſaying it was wer) 
Incongruous that the Fader ſhopld be Beardleſs, and the 508 
haue one ſo exceeding long. 
II. Exſebizs ſaith, that in Egypt the Image of Sol was 
ſet in a Ship, carried up, and =; card a Crocodjl: 
and that they (before Letters were invented) framed the 
{ſhape of the Sun, by a Scepter, in the top of which was 
dexterouſly Engraven an Eye. | * 


_ 
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The Scepter ſign ar Government : the Eye, the Poner 
which overſees and beholds all things. 

HI. The Lacedemonians Depicted Apollo with four 
Ears, and as many Hands. ; 

By which was ſignified the * and Prudence of Gud, 
being ſwift and ready to hear, but ſlow to ſpenk, from 
thence grew that Proverb among the Grecians. 

IV. Herodotus reporteth, that the Phenicians had the 
Statue of the Sun made in black Stone, large and ſpaci- 
ous at bottom, but ſharp and narrow at top, which they 
boaſted to have had from Heaven. | 5 

V. Lactantius ſaith, that in Perſia, Phebus or Apollo 
was their chicteſt God, and was thus deſcribed ; he had 
the Head of a Lion habited according to the Perſian Cu- 
ſtom, wearing on his Head ſuch Ornaments as the Wo- 
men of Perſia uſed, holding by main force a white Cow. 
by the Horns. 

The Head | the Lion ſheweth the Suns Dominion in the 
Sipn Leo; the Cow ſhews the Moon, whoſe Exaltation 18 
Thee ; and his forceable holding, the Moons Eclipſe, which 
ſhe cannot avoid. | 

VI. Pauſanias telleth, that in Patra, a City of Achaia, 
a metalline Statue of Apollo was found in the proportion 
of an Ox or Cow. _ 

VII. Lucianus ſaith, that the * ſhaped him 
with a long Beard, (ſhewing his perfection; ) upon his 
Breſt a Shield; in his Right Hand a Spear, in the top 
of which was Victoria; in his Left Hand Anthos, or the 
Sun Flower: this Body was covered with a Veſtment, 
upon which was painted the Head of Medsſa, from which 
dangled downwards many ſwarms of Snakes; on the 
one ſide of him Eagles flying, on the other fide a lively 


Nymph. | 

VIII The Egyptians compoſed the Statue of the Sun in 
the ſhape of a Man, with his Head half Shaven. 

By the Head half Shaven, is ſigniſied, that though his 
Beauty or Shining may be clouded for a time, yet that he will 
return and beantifie the ſame with his _ Brightneſs; 4s 
the froming of the Hairs (which fignifie his Beams.) to their 
full extent and perfection again, may denote. x 

IX. Martianus thus deſcribes him ; upon his Head 
(faith he) he wears a Royal and Gorgeous Crown, in- 
chaſed with multitudes of precious Gems; three of (ney 
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beautific his Fore-head ; ſix his Temples ; and three other 
the hindermoſt part of the Crown: his Hair hanging down 
in treſſes, looks like refined Gold, and his Countenance 
wholly like Flame: his Veſtment is thin, ſubtil, and 
wrought with fine Purple and Gold; in his Right Hand 
he holds a bright Shield, and in his Left a flaming Fire- 
brand: on his Feet he hath two Wings, beſet with fiery 
Carbuncles. : : 

X. Euſebius writeth, that in Elephantinopolis (a City 


in Egypt) the Image of Apollo was framed to the due like- 


neſs of a Man throughout the Body, fave only, that he 
had the Head of a Ram, with young and ſmall Horns, 
and his Aſpect of a Cerulean and blewiſh Green, not un- 
like to that of the Sea. 

The Head of the Ram ſignifies the Suns Exaltation in the 
Sion Anies ; and the young Horns the change or new of the 
Moon, made by her Conjunttion with the Sun, in which ſþt 
looks bleniſh. | 

XI. He is alſo Drawn with long curled golden Hur, 
Crowned with a Lawrel, in a purple Robe, a ſilver Bow 
in his Hand, fitting on a Throne of Emeralds. 


There might you ſee with greateſt Skill intexed, 
The Portraicture of Phœbus lively drawn; * 
And his fair Siſters Shape thereto annexed, 
Whoſe ſhining parts ſeem d ſhadow'd ore with Laun. 
And though with equal Art bath were explain'd, 
And Workmens care gave each of them their due, 
Yet to the view great difference remain d, 
In Habit, Shape, Aſpect, and in their Hue. 
For one of them muſt give the day his light : 
And ih other reign Commanidreſs of the nig hr. 
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C HAP. VIII. 
Hom the Ancients Depicted Venus. 


1 E R Statue 1s framed in the ſhape of a moſt beau- 
titul and young Woman, ſtanding . in a 
nige Shel! of Fiſh, drawn by two other mo 


ly and 
ſtrange es, as Ovid at large noteth. Tt Pau 
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II. Pauſanius ſaith ſhe is drawn in a Coach, through 
the airy paſſages, with two white Doves, (as Apuleins al- 
ſo affirmeth) which are called the Birds of Venus. 

III. Horace and Virgil affirm, that the Chariot of Ve- 
ni is drawn by two white Swans, of which Sratius alſo 
maketh mention, who ſaith that thoſe Birds are moſt 
mild, innocent, and harmleſs, and therefore given unto 
Venus. | 

IV. Praxiteles an excellent Engraver in the Iſland of 
Gnidos, made her Image Naked, and without Cloths, as 
alſo did the Giant. 

By which was ſignified, that all Luxurious and Licentious 
People were, by their inordinate Luſts, like Beaſts, deprived of 
Senſe, and left, as it were, Naked, and deſpoiled of Reaſon, and 
Pnderſkanding ; and oftentimes alſo ſtripped thereby of their 
Riches, Goods, and Eſtates. 

V. Laftantius faith, that the Lacedemonians framed and 
compoſed the Image of Venus all Armed like a Warrior, 
wg in one hand a Spear, in the other a Shield or 

arget. 

And this was by reaſon of à certain Victory which the Mo- 
men of that Place got over their Enemies, the People of Mel- 
ſenia, which ſucceſs they {uppeſed to have proceeded from the 
Power and Aſſiſtance 45 enus, as inſpiring theſe Womens 
Hearts with Courage, Stoutneſs and Ae 

VI. She is alſo depicted with Yellow Hair, attired with 
Black ; a Scarlet, or elſe Dun-coloured Robe. 
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CH AP. IX. 
How the Ancients depi ted Mercury. 


J. THE Ancients deſcribed him in the ſhape of a 

1 Young Man without a Beard, with two ſmall 
Wings Gus behind his Shoulders and Ears, his Body al- 
molt all Naked, fave that from his Shoulders depended 
a thin Veil, which winded and compaſled about all his 
Body ; in his Right Hand he held a Golden Purſe, and 
In his Left a Caduceus, or Snaky Staff, to wit, a {lender 
White Wand, about which wo Serpents dv anpodate 
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and ent wine themſelves, whoſe Heads meet together juſt 
at the top, as their Tails do at the lower end. 

This reſemblance mat called Concordia or Signum Pacis: 
pon which it came to paſs, that Ambaſſadours, and grea 
* in matters of State, carried always in their hand ach 
a like Staff,, and were called Caduceators. 

II. Apuleius writeth that Mercury was a very youth, 
having very ſhort Hair on his Head, of an Amber Co- 
lour, and Curled, having for a Veſtment only a ſubti 
and thin Veil made of pu le Silk. . 

III. Martianus Capella deſcribes him young, yet of a 
ſtrong and well compoſed Body, with certain young 
Hairs, of a yellowiſh colour ſprouting out of his Chin, 

IV. Pd nie {aith, that in a Province of Corinth, he 
was depicted like a young Man carrying a Ram upon his 
Shoulders: And that a Statue (brought from Arcadia 
unto Rome) erected in the Temple of Fupiter Olympicus, 
had on its Head a Helmet of Engraven Steel; and over 
his Shoulder, a Coat, who held under his Arm the Image 
of a Ram. 

V. Among ſome of the Egyp:ians his Image was fia- 
med with a Head like a Dog's, holding in his Right Hand 
a Caducers, or Snaky Wand; ſhaking with his Left a 
green Bough of Palm. 

By the Head of the Dog was underſtood ſubtilty and cra'- 
tineſs ( no Beal being F ubtil as a Dog ; ) by the Snack) 
Wand, the power of Wiſdom and Eloquence in producing © 
Peace, ſingniſied by the green Palm. 

VI. By ſome he was depicted in the Similitude of 4 
very aged Man, bis Head almoſt bald, fave that on the 
ſides there remained fome few Haus, thort aud curl... 
his Looks grim, ſevere and ſowre; lus Complexion 0: a 
tawny, ancient hue ; his upper Garment, of a Li's 
skin; in his Right Hand a huge Poll-ax, in his Let 
Hand an Iron Bow ; at his Back hanging a Quiver © 
Steel-headed Arrows; to the end of his Tongue we! 
faſtned many ſmall chains. of Gold, at whoſe ends wee 
tied multitudes of all ſorts of Men, which he ſeemed t» 
diaw unto him; looking always backward, to behold 
the innumerable Troops of People following him. 

By this deſeription is ſigniſied the All-powerful and Aura 
five Virtue of Eloquence ; which by his Age ts underſtood 10 
be found only in Old, Wiſe, and Experienced Men, as bein 
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in them more mature and perfett, than in thoſe of younger 
Tears, of which Homer ſpeaks at large in his Commendation 
and Praiſe of Neſtor : from whoſe Mouth ¶ ſaith he) plen- 
ilaly rolled forth moſt pleaſant and dulcid Streams; whoſe 
Pen diſtilled Cryſtalline drops of delicious Sweetneſs ; whoſe 
Works and Fruits ſo compleatly adorned wich Golden Sen- 
fencet, e the malice of Time, and mitigateih and al- 
layeth the ſpight of Forgetfulneſa, that his Perpetuity is In- 
raden in tho Braſs-leav'd Books of Eternal Memory, never 
10 be Blotted out. | 

VII. He is alſo drawn with long curled yellow Hair, 
in a Coat of flame colour, and with a Mantle purely 
white, trimmed with Gold and Silver; his Beaver white, 
with white Feathers, his Shoes Golden, his Rod Silver. 


* 
— 


CHAP. X. 
How the Ancients depicted Diana or Luna: 


l. Di Cynthia, Lucina ox Luna, was, according to 

Propertiut, depicted in the likeneſs of a youn 
Beautiful Virgin; having on either (ide of her forchead 
two ſmall gliſtering horns, newly putting forth, drawn 
through the Air in a Purple Coloured Coach, by two 
ſwift paced Horſes, the one of a Sad Colour, the other of 
a White. 

Theſe two differins Horſes, Boccace ſaith, ſhew that ſhe 
bah pomer both in the Day and Night. 

II. Claadianus ſaith, that her Chariot is drawn by two 
White Bullocks, (which Image the Egyptians worſhipped 
with great zeal and reverence) having one of their flanks 
beſpotted with divers Stars, and on their heads two ſuch 
ſharp horns as the Moon hath in her chiefeſt Wane. |. 

1 Cicero deſcribes her Statue ( which he brought out 
of a Temple in Cilicia) of a wonderful height, and large 
dimenſion, the whole Body covered with a large thin 
Veil, of a youthful Aſpect, holding in her right hand a 


lively burning Torch, and in her left an Ivory Bow, 
= a Quiver of Silver-headed Arrows hanging at her 
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IV. The Poets (who call her the Goddeſs of Hunting, 
and Imperial Governeſs of Woods and Groves) deſcribe 
her in the habit of a young Nymph, with her Bow ready 
bent in her hand, and a Quiver of Arrows hanging by 
her left ſide ; a ſwift paced Grey-hound faſt tyed to hq 
right ſide, with a Collar about his Neck; and after her 
followed Troops of Sylvan Virgins, which are Chaſt, and 
are called the Nymphs of Diana. 

V. Theſe Virgins and Votreſſes of the Goddeſs, ar: 
thus deſcnbed. : 


Scarce mounted Sol upon his glorious Car, 
When o re the lofty Hills, and lowly Plain, 
Running apace you might perceive afar 7 
A Troop of Amazons to poſt amain : 
But nhen they nearer came unto your view, 
You might Chews Diana and her Crew. 
A careleſs Crew of lively Nymphs, deſpiſing 
The joyous Pleaſures and Delights of Lows ; 
Waſting their Days in Rural Sports deviſing : 
Which know no other, nor will other prove. 
Ming d with deſire to overtake the chaſe, 
Amay they flung with unreſiſted pace. 
Their Necks and purple Veined Arms are bare, 
And from their Ivory Shoulders to their Knee, 
A Silken Veſtment o're their Skin they ware, 
Through which a piercing Eye might chance to ſee. 
Cloſe to their Bodies is the ſame engirted, 
Bedeck'd with pleaſing flowers there inſerted. 
Each in her Hand a Silver Bow doth hold, 
With well-ſtor'd Quivers hanging at their Backs : 
Whoſe Arroms being ſpent they may be bold 
To borrow freely of each others Packs. f 
Thus ere hes nimble skipping Nymphs difplay'd, 
That do attend that Goddeſs, Queen and Maid. 


VI. In Arcadia, faith Payſanias, was a Statue of Dias, 
covered over with the skin ot a Hind, and from her ſhout 
ders hung a Quiyer of Arrows; in one Hand a burnin; 
Lamp, the other leaning upon the Heads of two der- 
pents, and before her Feet a Hound. 

VII. The Egyptians worſhipped her under the name 


of Js; and depictured her covered with a 3 . 
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Sable Veſtment, in token that ſhe her ſelf giveth no 
light ; holding in one hand a Cymbal, in the other an 
Earthen Veſſel of Water, upon which, as Servius faith, . 
many thought her to beShe Genius of Egypt. 

By the Cymbal is ſhewed the murmuring and roarings of 
Nilus, when it overflows Egypt ; and by the other weſſel the 
nature of the Country, which is moiſt and full of Lakes, Pools 
and Rivers. | 

VIII. She 1s alſo depicted with Yellow Hair, a Graſs 
Green Mantle, trimmed with Silver; Buskins Silver; 
Bow Golden, Quiver of various Colours. 

IX. Nymphe Diane in White Linnen to denote their 
Virginity, and their Garments girt about them, their 
Arms and Shoulders naked, Bows in their Hands, and 
Arrows by their Sides., 


6 


CHAP. XL 
How the Ancients depicted Janus: 


. F is depicted with two Faces; in the one of his 
l Hands is a long Rod or Wand; in the other a 

ey. | 

The two Faces of Janus ſigniſie time; the one being wither- 
ed and hoary, ſhews time paſt, the other Youthful and Beard- 
leſs, time to come. N 

IT. Pliny faith that Numa, King of the Romans, cauſed 
the Statue of Janus to be hewed out in ſuch ſort, that the 
Fingers of his Hands appeared to be three hundred ſixty 
five, to ſhew that he was God of the Year, whereupor: 
they called the firſt Month in the Year Fanuarius, from 
Janus their God. 

Under the Feet of Janus are oftentimes placed twelve Al- 
tars, ſhewing thereby the Months of the Year, or Signs of the 
Zodiack, thro which Sol mates his Revolution. 


III. The Phenicians, as Cicero and Macrobius report, 


framed his Image in the form of a Serpent, holding her 
Tail in her Mouth, and continually turning round. 

IV. Some depicted Janus with tour Faces, (as were 
thoſe Statues which were found in divers places of "ey 
cany. 283 Jy 
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By the four Faces were ſigniſied the four Seaſons of the Tear, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter: which ſome think 


to be Venus, Cercs, Bacchus and Vulcan; and foretime; 
the Winds, with Aolus their Commander. 


CH AP. XII. 
How the Ancients depicted Aurora, 


I. H Omer deſcribes her like a young Virgin, having her 

Hair diſhevelled, and hanging looſe about her 
ſhoulders, being of the colour of ghe pureſt Gold, fitting 
in a Golden Chair, with all her Veſtments of that hue 
and colour. 5 

II. Virgil faith, that upon the inſtant time of the da- 
ble Nights departure, ſhe cometh with one of her hands 
full of Roſes, Gilliflowers and Lillies, taken out of a Ba- 
ket which ſhe carries in the other hand, which ſhe be. 
1prii:i-tes on the Marble Pavement of the lower Heavens, 
adorning the Sun with unſpeakable Beauty. 

III. Others deſcribe her, holding in one hand a fla- 
ming Torch, and drawn in a Gorgeous and Star-beſpot- 
ted Chariot, by winged Pegaſus ; which favour ſhe ob- 
tained of Jupiter by many 1mportunate requelts, pre- 
ſently after the downfal of Bellepophon. 

IV. She is as it were the Herald and Meſſenger of Phæ- 
bas, who receives her being from the Virtue of his Beams; 
and 1s no other but that Rubicund and Vermillion bluſh 
in Heaven, which Sol's firſt appearance worketh in the 
Orient, and from thence deſcending, beautifies our Hem: 
Jphere with ſuch a reſplendency. 

V. She is allo depicted in a purple Robe, in a blu: 
Mantle fring'd with Silver. 
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CH AP., XIII. 
How the Ancients depicted Juno. 


J. SHE was ſet forth by the Ancients like a middle 

aged Woman holding in one hand a Silver Veſſel, 
in the other a ſharp Spear; and Homer faith ſhe was 
drawn in a Chariot gliſtering with Precious Stones; 
whoſe Wheels were Ebony, and their Nails fine Silver, 
mounted upon a Silver Seat; and drawn with Horſes, 
which were ſaſtned with Chains of Gold. 

II. She is oftentimes depicted with a Scepter in her 
hand, to ſhew that ſhe hath the beſtowing of Govern- 
ments, Authoritics and Kingdoms. „ 

III. Martianus depicts her ( ſitting in a Chair under 
Jupiter ) with a thin Veil over her Head, with a Coro- 
net upon it, inchaſed and adorned with many Precious 
Jewels ; her inward Veſtment fine and glittering, over 
which depended a Mantle of a ſad darkith colour, yet 
with a ſecret ſhining Beauty ; her Shoes of an obſcure 
and ſable colour; in her right Hand a Thunderbolt; and 
in her other a loud noiſed Cymbal. 

IV. Pauſanias faith that in a Temple in Corinth, her 
Statue (made of Gold and Ivory) was adorned with a 
glorious Crown, on which was inſculped the Pictures of 
the Graces ; with a Pomegranate in the one hand, and a 
Scepter(on the top of which was a Cuckow) in the other: 
for that Jupiter, when he was firſt enamoured of Juno, 
transformed himſclf into that Bird. 

Touching this Story ¶ and others of like lind) Panſamas 
ſaith, that although he did not believe ſuch — 5 to be true, 
nor any others, which are ſo written of the Gods ; yet, ſaith 
he, they are not altogether to be rejected, in that there were 
no ſuch things, as reported, but that they were impleated and 
filed with Myſteries, and carried in themſelves an inward 
meaning, and ſecret underſtanding, the which no doubt ſome 
might 65 their writings have unſhadowed, if the Tyranny of 
fl "ITE times had not deſtroyed and obliterated the ſame. 

Tertullian writeth, that in Argos, a City in Greece, 
the Statue of Juno was 1 all over with the den 
4 OL 
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of a Vine, and underneath her Feet lay the skin of 3 
Lion, which diſcovered the hatred and diſdain ſhe bare 
towards Bacchus and Hercules, to whom ( as the Ports 
ſay) ſhe was Step-mother. 

VI. Some have Painted her a middle aged Woman, 
holding in one Hand a Poppey-flower, or Head: with a 
Yoke, or pair of Fetters lying at her Feet. 

By the Yoke was meant the Band of Marriage, which ty:h 
Man and Wife together: And by the Pop % Pubfaluce Oy 
the innumerable iſſue of Children, which are brought forth 
into the World ( ſignified by the roundneſs of the Poppey head, 
and its numberleſs Seeds therein contained.) From hence ma- 
ny ſuppoſe her to be the Goddeſs of Marriage. 

VII. She is alſo Painted with Black Hair and Eyes, 
adorned with a Sky-coloured Mantle, or Pied ; wrought 
with Gold and Peacocks Eyes, like the Orient Circles in 
the Vcacocks Train. 


C HAP. XIV. 
Flow the Ancients depicted Ops and Tellus. 


| IM Ariianus ſaith, that Ops (the Wife of Saturn ) 1 
an Old Woman, of great bigneſs, continually 
bringing forth Children, with whom the is encompaſſed 
and ſet round, going in a Green Veſtment, with a Val 
over her Body, ſpotted with divers colours, wrought with 
infinite curious knots, and ſet with all forts of Gems and 
Metals. 1 
II. Varro (out of Boccace) thus deſcribes her: She 1s 
Crowned ( ſaith he) with a Crown inſculpt with Ca- 
ſtles and Towers; her Apparel Green, overthaded with 
Boughs ; in the one hand a Scepter, in the other a Þall 
or Globe; and near to her a Charnot of tour Wheels, 
drawn by tour Lions. | | 
By the Crown is fienified the Habiiations of the Earth ; 
the Greenneſs and Bonohs, the Increaſe thereof ; by the Scep 
ter, the Kingdoms and Governments of the World ; by th: 
Ball, the roumdneſs thereof; by the Chariot, ie continua 
Motion, Change and Alteration of Thing: ; by the Lions, the 
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Wiſdom and Strength of Mankind, by which things are car- 
ried on and managed. 

III. dorms ſaith, that this Goddeſs was Painted hold- 
ing a Key in one of her hands: which ſhews, that in the 
Winter the Bowels of the Earth are Locked up by reaſon 
of cold ; which at the approach of Spring and Summer 
are unlocked again. 

IV. She was ſometimes depicted in the form of an 
Ancient Woman, having her Head Circumcin&t with 
Ears of Corn, holding in her hand a Poppey-head ; drawn 
in a Chariot (as G {aith ) with two fierce and un- 
tamed Dragons. 

V. The Earth 1s alſo called Ceres, which many have 
depicted with Torches, Lights and Fire-brands 1n her 
Hands; as Praxiteles in a Temple, ſeated upon a Pro- 
montory of Attica. | 

VI. She is alſo Pictured in a long Green Mantle. 


CHAP. XV. 


How the Ancients depicted Neptune, and the Sea 
Gods. 


J. Nane among the Ancients is depainted with ſe- 
veral Countenances, ſometimes with Mild and 
Pleaſant Looks, ſometimes with Lowring and Sad, and 
at other times with a Mad, Furious and Angry A” : 
Naked, holding in his Hand a Silver Trident or forked 
Mace, ſtanding upright in the (ner ot a great Sca 
Shell, forcibly drawn by two Monſtrous Horſes, which 
nom the middle downwards have the proportion and 
hape of Fiſhes, as Stat ius ſaith. 85 
That variety of Aſpetts ( according to Virgil and Ho- 
mer) is given him from the Sea, in that it at ſundry times 
{hemeth ut ſelf ſo : And the Trident, the three Gulfs of the 
Mediterranean Sea. . a 
II. Sometimes he is depainted with a thin Veil 1 
ing over one of his Shoulders, of a Cerulean or Blew 
Colour. | 
HI. Lucianus ſetteth him down with marvellous Ts. 
ait 
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Hair hanging down over his Shouders, of a very Sad and 
Darkiſh Colour. 

Yet Servits and others affirm, that all the Gods of the Sen 
were for the moſt part in the ſhape of Old Men with White 
and Hoary Hairs, proceeding from the Froth or Spume of the 
Sea. 

IV. Plato deſcribes him in a ſumptuous Chariot, hold- 
ing in one hand the Reins of a Bridle : in the other a 

hip, drawn by Sea-Horſes Galloping. . 

V. Martianui deſcribes him of a Greeniſh Complexi- 
on, wearing a White Crown : ſignifying "thereby the 
Spume and Froth of the Sea. 

VI. Glavcss (another Sea God) ſaith Philoſtratus, hath 
2 long white Beard and Har, ſoft and dropping about 
his Shoulders, his Eyes green and gliſtering ; his Brows 
full of wrinkles, and green ſpots ; his Breſt all ovyer- 
grown with greeniſh Sea-weed, or Mots, his Belly, ard 
from thence downwards, Fiſh-like, full of Fins and Scalcs. 

VII. Galatea (a Sea Goddeſs) is deſcribed (by the 
faid Phileftratus ) to be drawn in a ſtrange framed Cha- 
riot, by two mighty Dolphins, which were guided by 
two Silver Reins held in the hands of old Triton's daugh- 
ters; over her head, a Canopy made of Purple, Silk, and 
Silver, with her Hair hanging careleſly over her Shoul- 
ders. See her deſcrib:d as a Nymph, Chap. 32. S*. 7. 

VIII. Oceanus, (the Father of all the Sca Gods) faith 
Thales Mileſius, is depainted, drawn on a glorious Cha- 
riot, accompanied and attended with a mighty company 
of Nymphs ; with the Face of an Old Man, and a long 
white Beard. 

IX. e/Zol:z is depainted with ſwoln blub Cheeks, like 
one that with main force ſtrives to blow a blaſt wc 
{mall Wings upon his Shoulders, and a ficry high Cor 
tenancc. | 

He is called the God and Ruler of the Winds, whoſe drjcri- 
ptions are in Chap. 34. of thi Bonk, 

X. Thetis (another Sea Goddeſs ) is depicted by the 
_ Section of the two and thirtieth Chapter of tlits 

00k. 

XI. Neptune is alſo depicted with long hoary Hair, in 
Blue or Sca-green Mantle trimmed with Silver, riding in 
a Blue Chariot, or on a Dolphin of Brown Black Colour, 
with a Silver Trident in his hand. 
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ind 

Si CHAP. XVI. 

ihe How the Ancients depicted Nemelis. 
ld. 


ra J. 8 HE was by Macrobius deſcribed with Wings on 
her Shoulders; hard by her ſide the Rudder of 2 
Ship, ſhe her ſelf ſtanding upright upon a round Wheel; 
baking in her Right Hand a Golden Ball, in the other 
a Whip. | 

II. She is often depicted, holding a Bridle of an Horſe 
in one hand, and in the other a Staff. 

III. Chryſippus (as Aulus Gellius ſaith) deſcribes her 
like a young Virgin, beautiful and modeſt, with an Eye 
prying round about her, for which cauſe the Ancients 
called her the all diſcerning Lady. 

This Nemeſis, as Pauſanias and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus ſay, was held to be the Goddeſs of Puniſhments, who ca- 
ſtigates the offences of Malefactors, with Pains and Torments 
according to their Sins and Demerits; and Rewarding the 
Vertuous with Honour and Dignities : She was the Daughter 
of Juſtitia C who dwells and inhabits very ſecretly within the 

| Houſe of Eternity, recording the offences of the wicked )) and 
a moſt ſevere and cruel puniſher of arrogancy and vain-glory. 
Macrobius ſaith, that this Nemelis was adored among the 
Egyptians (by them called alſo Rhamnuſia) as the reven= 
ger and chief Enemy of Pride, Inſolency, and Hanghtineſs ; 
and that ſhe had erect and dedicated unto her, a moſt ſtately 
? and magnifick Statue of Marble. 


CHAP. XVII. 
How the Ancients depicted Pan. 


—_— 


I. P AN (the God of Flocks and Sheep) is from the 

middle upwards in proportion like a Man, with 
his Face ruddy and ſanguine, being very hairy; his Skin 
and Breſt covered with the Skin of a ſpotted Doe or Leo- 


pard ; 


| | 
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ard; in the one hand a Shepherds Hook, in the other 3 
hiſtle: from the middle downwards the perfect ſhape 
of a Goat, in Thighs, Legs and Feet. N 
II. Juſtine faith, that Pan's Statue was made in a Tem- 
le in Rome, near the Hill Palatine, appearing to the view 
all Naked, ſaving that it was ſlightly enſhadowed and 
covered with a Goats Skin. 

Thereby is ſignified that ( as it was reputed in thoſe Da 
Pan kept his habitation among Hills, Woods and Groves, whi 
was indeed moſt of any Adored and Wor ſhipped by Shepherds, a 
he that had the peculiar Care and Government of their Flocks, 


III. Goat-ear'd Pan, his ſmall tipt new grown horns 
Advance pak got about wheſt either fide 
A flow'ry Garland twines, and there adorns 
His curled Temples with a won roms Pride. 
His Face is of a high and reddiſh bluſh, 
From which hangs down a 70 rough Beard or buſh, 
And for his Bodies viſture he doth wear 
The fineſt tin of the moſt ſpotted Doe, 
That ever any in thoſe Wood: did bear, 
Which from his Shoulder looſe hangs to hi, Toe. 
And when he walks, he carries in his hand 


A Shepherds Hook, made of a knotleſs Wand. 


Servias faith, by the horns is fignified either the Beams 
of the Sun, or New of the Moon, at what time ſhe is 
Morned : his red Face ſignifies the Element of Fire: his 
long Beard, the Air: his ſpotted Garment, the Starry 
Firmament: his Shepherds Hook, the Rule and Govern- 
ment of Nature. 

IV. After the form of Pan were the Fauns, Sylvans, 
Satyrs and Fairies ſet forth, having little ſhort horns grow- 
ing on their heads, with ſmall ears and ſhort tails. 

Thefe are held among ſome people in very great regard ant 
obſervance, being of a wonderful peed in running. Plutarch 
writeth, that there was one of theſe brought and preſented u 
4 rare gift unto Sylla, as he returned from the Wars againſt 
Mithridates. 

V. Plato underſtandeth by Pan, Reaſon and Know- 
ledge ; which is twofold ; the one of a Man, the other ot 
a Beaſt : by the upper part of Pan, he ſignifies Truth, ac- 
companied with Reaſon, which being Divine, lifteth Man 

up 
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up towards Heaven : by the lower parts of him is ſigni- 
fied the Falſeneſs, Beaſtlineſs and Rudeneſs of thoſe, who 
living here in the World, are only delighted with the 
Pleaſures and Foolith Vanities thereof. | 


ä 


C HAP. XVIII. 


How the Ancients depicted Pluto. 


— — 


J. MA ſaith, that Pluto ſitteth (in the lower Re- 

ion) Majeſtically in a Chair, holding in one of 
his Hands a black Imperial Scepter, and on his Head a 
ſtately Crown; at whoſe Leſt Hand ſitteth his Wife Pro- 
ſerpina, attended with many Furies, and Evil Spirits, and 
at whoſe Feet lieth chained the Dog Cerberus. 

II. The Ancients alſo have painted him in a Chariot, 
drawn with four furious black Horſes, from whoſe 
fiery Noſtrils proceedeth thick and 111-ſavoured Smoak, as 
Claudiannus ſaith. : 

III. Some ſay, that his Head is encircled with a Gar- 
land of Cypreſs leaves; others with Narciſſus leaves. 

The firſt ſhew Sadneſs and Horrour, uſed in Burials, and 
abgut the Dead : the other more prateful, and are uſed in 
memory of the untimely Death of that Towth. 

IV. Charon ( Plato's Ferriman, which carries Souls over 
the three Rivers of Hell, Acheron, Cocytus, and Styx ) is 
delcribed old, yet exceeding ſtrong, with a black Mantle 
hanging looſely over his Shoulders, as Boccace and Servius 


ay. 

By Charon is underſtood time ; and whereas he is ſuppoſed 
to have the tranſportation of Souls from the one ſide of thoſe 
Rivers to the other; thereby is ſignified, that time, ſo ſoon as ne 
are born and brought forth into the World, doth carry us alon 
by little and little unto our deaths; and ſo ſetteth us over theſe 
Rivers, whoſe names, by interpretation, f Sorrowfulneſs, 
for that we paſs this Life with Miſery and Adverſit . 

V. He is alſo depicted with long curled black Hair; in 
a Robe of Cloth of Gold. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


How the Ancients Depicted the Parcæ, or Siſters, 


I. 2 þ H E Siſters, which are called Parce, are ſaid to at- 
tend upon Pluto, which are three, and are called 
Clotho, Lacheſis and Atropos. 

II. Clotho takes the charge of the Births and Nativi- 
ties of Mortals: Lachefis of all the reſt of their Life; and 
Atropos of their Death, or Departure out of this World. 

III. They are all three depicted fitting on a row, very 
buſily employed in their ſeveral Offices; the youngeſt 
Siſter drawing out of a Diſtaff a reaſonable big Thread: 
the ſecond winding it about a Wheel, and turning the 
{ame, till it becomes little and flender : the eldeſt (which 
is Aged and Decrepit) ſtood ready with her Knife, when 
it ſhould be Spun, to cut it off. 

IV. And they are deſcribed to be inveſted with white 
Veils, and little Coronets on their Heads, wreathed a- 
bout with Garlands made of Flowers of Narciſſus. 


» 


CAP; AX 
How the Ancients Depicted Minerva, or Pallas. 


1. MU (as taken for Belona) as Licophrones ſaitb, 
was depicted with a flaming Fire-brand in her 
Hand by the Ancients. 

II. Moſt Writers have deſcribed Minerva in the ſhape 
of a young Woman, of a ey and freſh Countenance, 
yet of an angry look, fix d ſtedfaſt Eye, of a blewiſh green 
colour, compleatly armed at all Weapons, with a long 
Spear in the one Hand, and in the other a Cryſtal Shield, 
or Target: upon her Helmet a Garland of Olive Branch 
cs, and two Children, Fear and Horror by her ſide, witt 
naked Knives in their Hands, ſceming to threaten ont 


another. 
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Chap. 21. Of Depicting Vulcan. iN 

III. Pauſanias ſaith, that in Greece the Statue of Mi- 
nerva was made with an Helmet, on the top of which 
was the Shape of a SH, and on the ſides thereof two 
Carved 1 8 
p IV: Phidias making her Statue in Greece, placed on 
f the top of her Helmet the form of a Cock. . 

V. She was alſo painted in Greece, fitting on a Stool, 
and drawing forth little ſmall Threads from a Diſtaff; 
for that the Ancients ſuppoſed her to be the Inventreſs 
of Spinning, and the like. / 

I. Lafly, She is depicted with a blew Mantle Em- 
broidered with Silver: and is called the Goddeſs of 
Wiſdom. 


. 
How the Ancients Depicted Vulcan. 


J. V #icar 13 depicted ſtanding, working and hammer- 

ing in a Smiths Forge, on the Hill Æ tna, fra- 
ming Thunderbols for Fupiter, and faſhioning Arrows for 
ihe God of Love. The Opinions which the Ancients had of 
Vulcan were various, in which reſpect he is ſhaped ſometimes 
in one form, ſometimes in another. 

II. Some make him Lame of one Leg, of a very black 
and ſwarthy Complexion, as it were all ſmoaky; of a 
2 ill ſhaped proportion in all his Lineaments; and 
ecauſe that he is the Husband of Venus, often depicture 
her with him. 

III. Alexander Neapolitanus relateth, that in one place 
of Egypt was erected the Statue of Vulcan, which held in 


ape one of 1ts Hands the true and lively Proportion of a Mole, 
nce, and in his other Hand a Thunderbolt. 

reen The Mole was ſo placed, becauſe they thought he ſent un- 
ong ſpeakable numbers of Moles among them, as.a Plague to them, 
= _ did eat, gnaw and deſtroy every thing . which was 
ack: good. 


IV. He is alſo painted Lame in a Scarlet Robe. 


CHAP. 


Polygraphices. 


Lib. IV. 


C HAP. XXII. 
How the Ancients Depicted Bacchus. 


I. P Hilofra ſaith, that his Statue was framed 1n the 

likeneſs of a young Man without a Beard, of a cor- 
pulent and groſs Body, his Face of an high colour and 
big ; about his Head a Garland of Ivy Leaves; upon hi 
Temples two ſmall Horns; and cloſe by his Side a cer- 
tain Beaſt, called a Leopard or Panther. 

This Deſcription is drawn from the nature of Wine, (er 
which, as the Poets feign, Bacchus is the God) whoſe Inv:n- 
ter and Finder out was certainly Noah, which not only Moſes, 
byt alſo Joſephus and Lactantius ſpecially affirm ; wherefor: 
ſome ſuppoſe him to be this God Bacchus. 

II. Claudianus faith, that his Image or Statue is made 
all naked; thereby ſhewing the Nakednets ot thoſe which 
abuſe themſelves with Wine, by which they reveal and 
_ thoſe things which ought to be concealed and kept 

id. 

III. Diodorus Siculus ſaith, that Bacchus among the 
Grecians was depicted in two ſeveral forms, the one of a 
very aged Man, with a long Beard, {tft and thick, the 
_ of youthtul years, of a pleaſant and amorous At- 
pect. 

By the firſt is ſhewed the effects of the intemperate !!ſe if 
Wine, which overcomes Nature, and brings with it old Age: 
by the other, how it Cheriſhes and Revives the Heart, fel 
moderately. | 

IV. Macrobius ſaith, that Bacchus was framed ſome- 
times in the likeneſs of a young Child, ſometimes ot a 
Youth, ſometimes of a Man; and ſometimes in the like- 
neſs of decrepit old Age. . 

By theſe was ſignified the four Seaſons of the Tear, the Vin! 
* dedicated to Sol, in whom they all exiſt. 

This Picture was made in the likeneſs of a Bull, 
among the Cyrenians, (a People Inhabiting the farther 
part of Perſia.) 

The reaſon hereof was, becauſe Proſerpina (the Daugbir 
of Jove) brought him forth in that form. 

| VI. Phile- 
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VI. Philoſtratus ſaith, that Bacchus was oftentimes 
drawn cloathed in Womens Garments, and in a lon 
purple Robe ; wearing upon his Head a Coronet of Roſes, 
with Companions and Followers, all of them in like 
looſe and wanton Garments, faſhioning themſelves ſome 
like Rural Nymphs, as the Dryades, Oreades, 8c. ſome 
like Sea Nymphs, as the Nereides, Syrens, &c. ſome like 
Satyres, Fauns and Sylvans, &c. | 

The Womens Garments ſhew, that Wine makes a Man 
Faint, Feeble and Unconſtant, like to 4 Woman. 

VII. Pauſanias ſaith, that among the Eleans, the Pi- 
dure of Bacchus was made with a long Beard, and 
cloathed with a long Gown hanging to the Feet; 1n one 
Hand a Hook, and 1n the other a Bowl of Win 
and round about him many Vine: trees and other fruitful 
Plants. 

VIII. The Statue of Bacchus alſo was ſometimes ſet 
forthand adorned with Coronets made of Fig- tree Leav 
in Memory of a Nymph (as ſome ſay) called PHyehe, which 
was by the Gods Metamorphoſed into that Plant. 

In like manner the Nymph Staphilis Con whom Bacchus 
was alſo Enamoured) was Transformed into the Vine, joe 
whence it is that thoſe Plants are ſo exceeding grateful and 
pleaſant unto this God. 

IX. He is painted alſo with ſhort brown curled Hair, 
with a Leopards Skin, or in a green Mantle, a tawny 
Face, with a Wreath of Vine Branches. 


* 


C H A P. XXIII. 
How the Ancients Depicted Fortune. 


I. POrtune was depicted fron with two Faces, one 
F white and wry bc he the other black and 
u 


And this was, becauſe it was held, that there were two Fot- 
tunes, the one good, from whom came Riches, Happi 

wiet, Content and Pleaſure : the other bad, from whom came 
Wars, Afflictions, Croſſes, Diſaſters, Calamities, and all o- 
ther Miſeries whatſoever. 
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II. Th Theb:ans made her in the ſhape of 3 Woman; 
in one of her Hands a young Child, to wit, Plus or 


h 

e the Hands of Fortune, they pr the diſpoſing of 
Wealth, | Ionour, 6452 and all Happineſſes. 

III. AMartianus deſcribes her a young Woman, a. 
ways L. i : tek with a Garment of the thinnes 
Sitk ; Her Reps uncertain, never reſting Ing in a place; 
cargying in her ſpacious Lap the univerſal nulneſze of the 
Feng! Riches, Honour and Glory of this World, 


81 in bal ty manner (with her Hand) ſhe offers ; which 


if not 1 tly xeceived, was utterly loſt; 3 in her 
1 85 and, with which ſhe {mites ſug 
Kindneſs, or are not nunbl 
An old Poct thus ſung: 


| Fortune, Siepdame to all Joys, 
Th ; if a F 15 5 jt neet Content, 
| Plunging wu 720 in troubled Seas annoys ; 
wy which Nature lent ! 
77 wolf th 5 io inſulting Humour ceaſe, 
all w4g ets kr Sorin of 9.0 ye 
That free from car, us Saul may live in peace, 
And 15 be eee d into Stone. 8 | 
772 J 160 N Heart, 
ing thy 770, Þ leaſure, thy Delight 
Ke ts in azprayaing AMartals ſmart 
Prijon'd with Woes, ry enom of thy Spig oht 2 
Tis what thou wilt, muſt ſtand, the reſt mult fall, 
All Him ane things pay Tribute to thy Might: 
And this muſt rile, when pleaſeth { ro call, 
The other Periſb in a woeful Plipht 
And this is it, that chokes true Virtues Breath, 
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Chap. 23. 8 Of. Depicting Fortune. 35%. | 


IV. In a Temple in Greece, Fortune was made 1n the 


form of a grave Matron, clothed in a Garment agreeable 


to ſuch Years, whoſe 'cquntenance ſreniell very ſad; be- 
fore her was 13 AS 1 Wx 143 of a 

tequs and plea Aſpect, holding out her hand t 
ide ; bel a Re the Ine ge of 2 Views Chak ans 
ing with one of of its Arms upon the Natron. 

The Matron is that Fortune, which is already ff 3 the 
ye Virgin, thet which now is ; and rhe young Child beyond 
dle both, is that which is ig come. | 

„% e e Lal, Hat amang the people of 
S:ythia, Fortune was depicted in the form of a Woman 
withqut feet, haying round about her at her right hand 
a number of little Wings. 5 

VI. Alexander NWeapolitanus re lateth, that in Greece, 
her Image was made wholly of Glaſs ; to ſhew that her 
favours are brittle, and ſubject to ſudden decays. 

VII. Cebes the Philoſopher reſembled Fortane unto a 
Comedy, in which many Actors appear often, as Kings 
and great Monarchs; and preſently aiter become poor 
Fiſhermen, Slaves, Bond-men, and the like. | 

VIII. Socrates compared her to a Theatre, or Com- 
mon Meeting Place, where without all Order or Obſcr- 
rance Men take their Places and Scats, without reipect 
to the Dignity of any. 

Hereby is ſhemed, that ſhe ¶ without reſpect of birth, worth, 
merit or ſtate, blindly, unadviſedy, and without any order or 
reaſon, beſtows felicities, riches and favours. 

IX. In Egira, a City of Achaia,, Fortune was drawn 
in the ſhape of a Beautiful Woman, who held in one of 
her hands a Carnxcopia ; in the other, the Boy Cpid. 

By which is ſigniſied ¶ as Pauſanias /aith ) that Beauty 
without Riches avails nothing; and indeed 1 may ſay be 1s 
doubly fortunate, who in his Love enjoys the fruition of both 
Beauy and Riches : but he is happy in the Superlative Degree, 
7ho, with the other two, meets with Vertue and Love alſ2.: 
N. Giraldrs ſaith, that Fortune was with tome d. pi- 
ted riding on a Horſe galloping ; with which ſwittp 
the ſcers to paſs inviſible, Ater whom tolloweth Hei- 
Y with great wrath and fury, holding in her band an 
tron Bow, and aiming to Grke Fortune at the heart. 
o” . galloping, 4 ſenified der me ley See Sect. 4- 

ap. 28. where {ex 447 5 {0 the Pagers, „ 

where D * b CHAP, 
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C HAP. XXIV. 


How Vertue, Truth, Peace, Honour, Fame and 
Opinion, were depicted. 


J. VE in Greece was made in the form of a Pilgrim, 
like a grave and auſtere Woman; ſitting alone 
upon a four red Stone, Melancholly, and leaning 
wag” 0p . er er e I" PR 
eing a Pilgrim, ſhews ath no reſting pl ace, ſecure 
abode, 4 avs habitation upon the Earth. % form of her 
fitting, ſhews her life to be full of troubles, dangers, croſſes, 
and miſeries. See Sect. 1. Chap. 30. of this Book. 


Hzc anguſta via horrendis ſcatet undique monſtris, 
Et vita innumeris eſt intercluſa periclis. 

Sed tamen incolumes hac virtus ducit alumnos, 
Extrema ut vitent, ne pes hinc inde vacillet. 
Proclamat longe ſpes, ic ſunt digna laboris 
Præmia, & excipient mordaces gaudia curas. 

Pax, ſincera quies nullo temeranda dolore, 
Lztitia hic, babitant longum, ſine fine, per ævum. 


Fierce Monſters do this narrow paſſage bound, 
And deadly dangers it Rette, round. 
Zet Vertue doth her Followers ſafely guide, 
* they ſhould 45 aſtray on either . 

nd Hope proclaims afar ; lo here you ſhall 
2 for Sorrow ; Honey for your Gall. 
Here Peace and Foyful Reſt for ever dwell, 
Which neither Croſs nor time ſhall ever quell. 


II. Truth, faith Hippocrates, was framed in the ſimili- 
tude and likeneſs of a Beautiful Woman, attired with 
Gravity and Modeſty : Philoſtratus faith that ſhe remain- 
eth in the Cave of Amphiarus, clothed all in white Gar- 
ments of a Beautiful hue : Lucianus ſaith, that her Sta- 
tue was made 1n the form of a Fu Woman, habr- 
ted in agg, ang baſe attire, with a Superſcription over 
her Head, bow ſhe was nronged and abuſed by Fortune. 


III. Peace, a 


— 


*. 


Chap. 25. Of depicting Silence, Sleep, &c: 353 
III. Peace, ſaith Ariſtophanes, was framed in the ſhape 
of a young Woman, holding between her Arms the In- 
fant Pluto, the God of Riches, and Ruler of the lower 
Regions. | | 
' She is alſo called Concordia, and is a ſpecial {rid to the 
Goddeſs Ceres, from whom comes the encreaſe of Fruits, Corn, 
and other nutriments. See Chap. 28. Sect. 4. | 
IV. Honour is depicted with twe Wings on its Soul- 
ders; which, as Alciatzs ſaith, was made in the form of 
a little Child, clothed 1n a purple Carment, having a 
Coronet or Wreath of Laurel about his Head ; holding 
hand in hand the God Cypid, who leads the Child to 
the Goddeſs Vertue, which is depainted right over againſt 


If. | 

V. Fame is Painted like a Lady, with great Wings, 
and ſeeming to proffer a flight, and to mount from the 
Earth, and rove abroad: having her Face full of Eyes; 
and all over her Garments an infinite number of Ears 
and Tongues. See the XXI. Section of the twenty ninth 
Chapter 35 this Book. „ 

VI. Opinion, faith Hippocrates, reſembles a young Wo- 
man, not altogether ſo fair and lovely as Truth, yet not 
deformed, or 111 proportioned ; being rather impudent 
than modeſtly bold 1n her demeanour, with her hand 
9 forth to take whatſoever is offered and preſen- 
ted do NET, 


— — 


C HAP. XXV. 
How Night, Sleep, Silence, Pleaſure and Fear, 
were depitted, 


. N“. ( the Mother of Sleep and Death  ) was depi- 
- 4 cted by the Ancients in form of an old Woman, 
having two great Wings growing on her ſhoulders, all 
coal black, and ſpread abroad, as if ſhe ſeemed to offer 
a flight ; and that ſhe is drawn in a Chariot, whoſe 
Wheels are made of Ebony: having a ſad Countenance, 
and an upper Garment of a deep black, ſpotted all over 
with Silver ſpots like Stars, as Bogcace faith, 
Dd 3 Shg 


5 


154 Polhgraphite⸗ Lib. TV. 
- She is alſo depiftel lite a 614 Woman in à blick Alaml, 
,  d ODALIEN 
II. Sleep, (the Brother of Dezth) faith Heſtod, was Pain- 
ted of a moſt ſowre, lowring and fad Aſpect ; aged, 
holding in her left hand # yormg Chit; very beautiſul; 
and in her right, another Child, of 4 moſt fi y, black 
and dull Complexion, with Legs and Artns very crooked, 
Philoſratu in a Tablet ( which he ttiade for Ainphiarus 
makes her like an aged Worntati, flothtat and Ng 
clothed with fereral Gatments, the under black, the up- 
per white, holding iti 6ne of her hands, a Horn, pouring 
570 ſenißel Night and Day; by the $ 
- By the Garment is ed Night and Day; by the Seel 
Re, Eaſe and Quiet. wi | of | ey 
III. Harpocrares (the God of Silente called in Grit, 
Sigaleon, was made; as Martianat and Apulelus fay, in 
likeneſs of a young Child, who clofe to his Lips hel! 
otie of his Fingers, as à ſign of Sectecy. Some pourtraidt 
him without any Face at all; all covered with the Sin 
of a, Wolt, painted full of Eyes and Eats: 
Shewins it to he gui ro Set and Hear much, bat to ſpdt 


IV. Pilþti4 or Plexſiire, was depainted a Lady, ha- 
ving a pale and teati Countenance, fitting in a Ponti- 
fical and Majeftick Chrlir, Emibroideted and Emboſſet 
with Stars of Gold, Treading and Trampling upon 
Vertae. 
V. Fear, faith Pauſanims, was ſhapett in ſeveral forms 
by the Ancients ; ſometimes with pe Head of a Lion 
among the Greciuis (as on the Shield of Agamemnon:) 
_ {ometimes-with the deformed Face and Body of a 

Voman. 

e Corinthians dedicated this Picture fo made unto tht 

Sons cf Medea; which were ſlain for brin ing ſuch fad 
77055 to the Daughter of old Creon, 1 „ aud ul 

at Regal Faß periſbed, and were for ever Extinct. 
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CHA p. XXVI. 


How the Ancients depifted ſeveral Miſemen, Phi. 
loſophers, Lawgivers, Emperours, Kings and 


Queens. 


I. QHonins Apollinarius in the ninth Epiſtle of his ninth 
— Book, ſaith, that the neter Zeuſippus was 
Painted with a crooked Neck : Aratut with a Neck 
bowed downwards : Zeno with à wrinkled Foichead. 
II. Epicurut was painted with a ſmooth Skin: Di 
rl wth a hairy rough Beard: Socrates with whit 


r. 

III. Ariſtotle was painted with a ſtretched out Arm: 
Zenbcrates with a Leg ſomewhat gathered up : Heracli- 
tus, his Eyes ſhut with crying. | 

IV. Democritus with his Lips open, as laughing: Chry- 
ike with his Fingers cloſe prefled together, for num- 

ting: Exatlid with his Fingers put afander, for the ſpace 
of meaſures: Wy : 3 | 

V. In ſome ancient Bibles, and many Pictures Ao- 
fes 18 deſcribed with horns. = 
Ihe grout of this abfurdity was a miftake of the 
* Hebrew Text, in that of DT deſcending from the 
„Mount, upon the neatneſs of the words, I Keren, 
Cornu, an horn, and Y Karan, Luceo, to thine. The 
* vulgar Tranflation (of Exodxs 34. 29. 35.) agrees with 
© the former, to wit; Ignorabat gidd cornuta eſſet facies 
eint. Qui videbant faciem Mots ee cornut am. The 
* Tranſlation of Paulus Fagius is otherwile, vic. Moſes 
* neſciebat quod multus eſſet ſplendor, gloriæ valtis equs. Et 
* viderant filii Iſrael, quod multa ifs claritas glorie faciei 
* Moſis. Tremelins and Junius bave it thus, Vt ignor 


uret 
% Moſche ſplendidam eſſe factam cutem faciet ſue. 
5 d Hy eſſet 45 faciei Moſchis: e 


© the Septuagint, N, 1 lis V xe6udl@r Ts agar 

" e of Aſpect ust cutis ſeu colores facie, 
I. But Moſes is generally depicted with bright Hair, 

a very beautiful Viſage, with radiant Scintillations about 

his Head, in * 

called Glory. 


Hoarineſs, which in Painting is 
* Dd 4 VIL Al by 
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VII. Alexander the Great, with brown Hair, and a 
ruddy Complexion, riding upon his Horſe ; but by ſome 
riding upon an Elephant. 

The reaſon of this is hard to be diſcerned ; for at much as 
I find not in Hiſtory, that ever be uſed that beaſt in his Ar- 
mies, much leſs in his own Perſon - except it were for that 
remarkable battel which he fong hit with Porus & ing of India, 
wherein were many Elephants: In which himſelf ¶ as Cur- 
tius, Arianus and Plutarch relate) was on Horſeback, the 
no of which Beaſt yet lives, and is famous in Hiſtory to 
this day. | | 

VIII. Nama Pompilius with white Hair Crowned with 
a Silver Bend or Diadem ; his Robe Crimſon, trimmed 
with Gold; his Mantle Yellow, trimmed with Silver; 
his Buskins Watchet and Silver. 

IX. Anta the Trojan Prince in a Purple Mantle 
trimmed with Gold. : | : 

X. David (the King of 1ſ-ael ) with Brown Hair, a 
ruddy Complexion, and a long Beard. 

XI. Elizabeth Queen of England, pale Faced, light 
brown Hair, and gray Ey d. . | 

XII. Dido Queen of Carthage in a Purple or Scarlet 
Mantle, her Under-garments Purple ; a Golden Qu- 
= Hair Yellow, tyed up with Spangles and Knots of 

old. 
XIII. Gut. Adolphus King of Sweden with Yellow 


Hair. 


XIV. Mahomet the Turks great Prophet in Garments 
all of Green. : 

XV. German Emperours in a Violet-coloured Robe, 
Watchet, or Light-coloured. - | 
XVI. Roman Emperours, with Yellow Carruſters Em- 
broxdered with Silver; the Labels of their Slecves, and 
ſhort Baſes of Watchet; the under Sleeves, and long 
Stockings White; a Laurel Wreath, with a Silver Jewel 
before; and Rays of Gold iſſuing from the Wreath. 

XVII. Pythagoras in White Garments with a Crown 
+ | 
XVIII. Empedocles, in Violet, Murry, or Purple, and 
ſo gencrally tlie reſt of the Grecian 1 

IX. Eraſmus Roterdamus, Yellow Hair d, gray Ey d, 


- 


and ſomewrhet Pale. 


* 


M. I. 
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XX. The Virgin Mary is commonly repreſented in 
Purple and Azure er the Evangeliſt in Scarlet: John 
Baptiſt in a Hairy Mantle: The % of the Apoſtles, in 
Green or Crimſon. 


— 


E HA 
The Painting of the Sibyls. 


J. JHA Agrippina, a Woman in Years, in a Roſeal 
M- Garment. She 1s by divers Authors called ey 
tica. Suidas writes, that the Propheſied in Æ ht in the 
days of Pharaoh: She Propheſied thus, That hands ſhould 
be Jaid on the inviſible Word, his Beauty ſhall not appear, his 
Mothers Womb ſhall encloſe him, and He ( nho is Eternal 

Toy) ſhall Weep. | 

II. Sibylla Libyca, an Elderly Woman, Crowned with 
a Garland of Flowers, in Purple Garments. She was 
Born in Libia, ( otherwiſe called Eliſa )) and lived in the 
time of Euripides: Lactantius gives her the ſecond place 
among the Sibyls for her admirable Predictions, viz. The 
time draws on, and is not far Pf, when the God of Light ſhall 
be environed with the radient beams of the Sun. 

HI. Sibylla Delphica, with a Black Garment, a young 
Woman with a Horn in her Hand. She was fo called, 
becauſe ſhe was Born at Delphos. She lived before the 
diege of Troy, and foretold the manner of that War: 
and Propheſied of Chriſt thus; Know him for thy Lord, 
»ho it the Son of God; a Prophet ſhall be Born of a pure Vir- 
gin without the Seed of Man. g 

IV. Sibylla Phrygia, in red Garments, having an old 
daturnian hard favoured Face. She is ſuppoſ by many 
to be Caſſandra, and Propheſied very Divinely ot the da 
of Judgment. A Trumpet ( {aid ſhe ) from Heaven ſhall 
give a wery terrible and dreadful ſound ; all Kings ſhall 
fand before — ment Seat of God, who will at once Fudge 

d Unjuſt. © 


both an n 

Vt 2 . a Neu Woman, very fair, in a 
Purple Garment, and Head covered with à Vail of 
Lawn. She was alſo called Erithrea, who ( as _ 
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ora Erithreat ſays) was a Citizen of Erithrea in Honig, 
the Prophiefred to the Greeks, that they ſhould overcome 
Troy: and alto of Chri?, That the Earth ſhall ſweat as 4 
token of Fudgment ; a King ſhall come from Heaven, hiſs 
Kingdom ſhall be Everlaſting. 

Vi. Sibylla Enropea, a comely young Woman, having x 
high, red-coloured Face, a fine Vail on her Head, and 
clad in a Garment of Gold work. It is ſaid, that ſhe 
was Born in Jeruſalem, but the place of her Birth is not 
certainly known : She Propheſted thus 5 The Almigh. 
ſhall come accompanied with his Legions of Angels, he | of 
walk or the Hills and Clouds, he ſhall live Poorly, and in 
Silence ſhall he bear rule. a | 

VII. Shyla Perſica, with a White Vail, and a Golden 
Garment the led in the CXX. Olympiade, and was 
Born in a Town called Noe, by the Red Sea : She Pro- 
pheſied thus : O Death, thou ſhalt be trodden under foot; 
the Son of God fhall be Born into the World, and he ſhall 
brin 2 Man Salvation the Inviſible Word ſhall be malt 
Pi 6. Ry 

III. Sybilla Samia, a middle aged Woman, clothet 
in Willow weeds, having a Palm in her hand. She waz 
Born at Phiton in the Iſle of Samos in the Ægean Sea, 
near Thrace : Caſſmdorns ſays, the Propheſied 665. Years 
before the Birth of Chriſt, and yet Propheſied as thouzh 
the had lived in his days; »iz. O ill adviſet and indiſ- 
ereet Pebple of Judea, who did not turn to the Lord your God; 
von have not ay known him, but bade Crowned him with 
Thorns ; and given him Gall to drink. 

IX. Sibylla Helleſpontica, a young Woman in 
Garments, with a round, lovely, treſh coloured Face ; 
holding in her Left Hand a Book; and in her Right Hand 
a Pen. She was Born in the Territories of Troy, in 2 
place called Marmiſſia, near the Town of Gergitha : H. 
raclide; Ponticns ſays, that the lived in the Days of Solon, 
and Reign of Cyrus, about the LX. Olympiade: She Bro- 
pheſied thus; Be co; e O Nations, call apon you 
God, your Iniquities pull be forgiotn, and you ſhall find Mi- 
cy at the hans of the Lord. 

X. Sibylla Tiburtina, an old Woman in Purple Gar 
ments, of a hard Vifage, holding in her Apron the Books 
of the Sibyls. She was Born in Hal, in a Town neu 
Rome, upon the Banks of the Tybur, from whence — 

[ 
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took her name: She Propfieſiecl, viz. A Branch ſpall bud 
from 4 rx Root, a Flower ſpall * fr from theuce, and 
the Spi of the 1 Lord * - o+ 4 1 

Xt. E pirotica, ca immitria; (the is Painted 
like an old Wein 5 a Grottb, With a Hard favoured 
Face, and in purple or dark colotrretl Cloths, Stie was 
{aid to be Botn near the Boſphoras ; but others fay 
Cmmeria, a Town of Compina in traly : She Frpheled 
4 while aftet the deſttuction of TH, „thus; That 4 Vit 2 
ſhould bring forth a Son, without the help F # Man, 
nouriſh bins with the mi f of her Breaſts. 

XII. Oman; ſhe is Painted like a grave Matton, 
with a Veil, and in blue coloutttd Robes, Hiding tier feet, 
She was Born in Ca, a Ton of Cumpdnia, in Traty, : and 
lived in the LV. Olympiad, in che u time of Wanna Po, 
filius, and T arquinus Su erbus : She Propheſied 7071 
ter three Days (ſays ſhe) he ſhall triumph over D ö re- 
tn to the Light, 44 be the firſt who ſhall giv? wh re 
to the Reſurreftion, thereby to ſtrengthen the Faithful in the 
3 Eternal Life. 

« Theſe Sibyls for their * * of Chriſt art in high 
Fey they ate Ten in number, as Vatto ſdhh; yet others 
make Teile, of which we art not ſari «4 ; Boyfatdus in 
his 4 of 1. — 2 2 Ten, addeth T o- 
1 and 

Some, 4 AE, will have but Two ; Pliny 
nl Solititis, Bar Three; Elian Fos; aud Salmaſius i 
the firſt Seven. They are generally ebe as gol 
men, yet ſome were old, as ſhe that 7510 the Books wht 
Tarquin, from whence ye conclade the Licentia pictotia 24 


very large. 


C HAP. XXVII. 


The Painting of Arts, Vertues, Paſiuns, and 
Minor Gods. 


[. A Fithmetick is j is painteid i in cloth of Gold: Geometry 
ſallow faced; a green Mantle frinzed with Silver, 

and a Silver wand in her right hand: onomy bay A 
LVET 
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Silver Creſcent on her Fore-head, an Anue Mantle, 3 
Watchet Scarf, with Gold Stars. 

II. Faith is painted in white Garments, with a 

of Gold: Hope in blue, with a Silver Anchor: Charity in 
ellow Robes ; on her head a tyre of Gold with precious 
tones; her Chair I vor. 

III. Religion in a Silver Vail, with a Garment or Man- 
tle of white : Juſtice in a white Robe, and a white Man- 
tle ; with a Coronet ot Silver, and white Buskins: Inno- 
cency in white. 

IV. Concord in a Sky-coloured Robe, and a Yellow 
Mantle; Peace in White, ſcattered with Stars, or a carna- 
tion Mantle fringed with Gold, a Vail of Silver, Green 
Buskins, and a Palm in her hand in black: Vnanimity 
in a blue Robe, Mantle and Buskins; with a chapler of 
blue Lillies. 

V. Miſdom in a white Robe, blue Mantle, ſeeded with 
Stars: Lay in purple Robes, ſceded with Golden Stars ; 
a Mantle of Carnation fringed with Gold ; purple and 
yellow Buskins : Government in Armour. 

VI. Watchfulneſs in a yellow Robe: a ſable Mantle 
fringed with Silver, and ſceded with waking Eyes; a 
agent of Turnſole; in her Right Hand a Lamp; in het 
Left, a Bell: Confidence in a parti- coloured garment : 
Modeſty 1n blue. | 

VII. Eternity in blue, ſeeded with Golden Stars; the 
Soul in winte Garments, branched with Gold and Pearl; 
and Crowned with a Garland of Roſes; Felicity in pu- 
ple trunmed with Silver. ; 

VIII. Love in Crimſon fringed with Gold, a flame- 
coloured Mantle, a chaplet of red and white Roſes : Na- 
tural Aﬀettion, in Citron colour: Envy, in a diſcoloured 
Garment full of Eyes. ö 

IX. Foy, in a green Robe, and a Mantle of divers co- 
lours, embroidered with Flowers; a Garland of Myrtle; 
in her Right Hand a Cryſtal Cruiſe, in her Left a Golden 
Cup : . in light Garments, trimmed with Silver 
and Gold : Laughter in ſeveral colours. 

X. Mit, in 1 Mantle : Follity, in flame co- 
lour : Paſtime in purple trimmed with Gold. — 

XI. Opinion in black Velvet, black Cap, with a white 
fall: /mpudence, in a party- coloured garment : Audæig, 
in bluiſh colour. 

XII. Ho- 


4 
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XII. Honour, in a purple Robe, wrought with Gold: 
Liberty, in white: Safety, in Carnation. 

XIII. Czpid was painted (by Zeuxis) in a green Robe: 
Hymen in long yellow hair, in a Purple or Saffron co- 
loured Mantle: Triton ( Neptunes Trumpeter) with a 
blue Skin, 1n a purple Mantle. 

XIV. Urania, in a Mantle of azure, filled with Lamps : 
Aſtrea the Goddeſs of Juſtice, in a Crimſon Mantle, trun- 
med with Silver: Graces all alike, as Siſters, in Silver 


Robes. 

XV. Tells, the Goddeſs of the Earth in a green Man- 
tle: Ceres, with yellow hair, and a ftraw-coloured Man- 
tle trimmed with Silver : Veſta, daughter of Saturn, in 
white Garments filled with flames. 

XVI. Flora in a black Mantle, of divers colours: Proſer- 
pine in a black Mantle trimmed with Gold flames: 

(the Goddeſs of the Air, and Daughter of Speech, the in- 
tirely beloved of Pan) is an inviſible Goddeſs. 

XVII. Auſonus Gallus reporteth that the hath often- 
times diflwaded, and reprehended ſuch, who would un- 
dertake to depaint her, and repeats the ſame in an Epi- 
gram, whoſe ſence in Engliſh is this: 


Surceaſe thou medling Artiſt y endeavour, 
Who for thy kill haſt reapt ſuch long liv d fame: 
Strive not to paint my Body, Shape, for never 
Did any humane Eyes behold the ſame. 
In concave Caverns of the Earth I dwell, 
Daughter o th Air, and of each tatling Voice, 
8 ems and hollow 25 [ Ly 220 It, 
dying to re-report the leaſt heard noiſe, 
To Jef op reſt, a Men diſconſolate, 
hat tell each Grove their Souls ve xation, 
Their dying Agonies I aggravate, 
By their dole accents iteration. 
And he that will deſcribe my form aright, 


unf ſhape a formileſs ſound, or airy ſprite 
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' ts even unfound out of the Celeſtial inhabitants, thoſe hat} 


Souls, who ond before the preſence of the greateſt, that en 
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Mas 
winge 
CHAP. NIN. 1 
| Tg of 

w | with a 
To expreſs the Powers. N 

is expteſſed in the f a fai 15 1 

15 expreſſed in the form of à fair Lady, oon. 

having three heads, ſignifyin Ee paſt, prelej with a 
and to come; in her left hand a Circle, pointing with en his 
the Forcfinger of | Engl hand up to Heayen : the Cick . VIII 
5 hath neither beginning par end. ing up 

« dp the Meyer of I. fh 4s fignred red, fin C 

upon a Sphear, with the Sun in one 25 418 fe Moon wy IX. 
th other : (by ber ſitting is Lipnatied perpetual conftan- _ 
has fi. In the Medals of Fauſtina, ſhe is drawn with a V, 1s nar 
and in her right hand the Glohe of the World. thing th 
LV. Boccace, writing of the Progeny of the Gods, ſaith, the MY l, 7 


(over I 


the Ancients derived ut Pf rgon, 4s the principal 
and firſt of them all, who inhabited in the Aid le or Center of thy 
Earth, encircled round about, and circumyeſted with a 
dark and obtuſcate Cloud, breathing from his mouth a 
certain liquid humidity. wad | 

But hogever what Eternity t5, the name doth clearly diſ 
cover, containing in it ſelf all Worlds. aud Ages, and nat limi 
ted, 2 by auy pace time. 

V. Claudius a 7 6 ut by Serpent that encompaſſeth round 
with her Body, the Cave or Neu wherein it lieth, ſo as mains 
4 Circle, ſhe holds in = oath the end of her tail, which aith 
the Ægyptians was the Fo em of ger. 


All in 4 Cxcle thesſhe fits invald d, 
Whoſe firm 152150 2 diſſalv d: 

She ſends forth times, 7 recals & ain, 
Ages to come, and pp ſhe ab TEA 


VI. But according to Boccace, as Eternity hath an abſulwt 
command over all times, ſo ſhe lives far hence in ſome remit 
and unknown Vale, where humane ſteps never approached, bu 


* 


knows all things. 
VII. Tine. 


Chap. 29. To expreſs the Powers: 363 
VII. Time, It is drawn flanding upon an old Ruine, 
winged, and with Iron Teeth. Or thru, An old man in 
2 garment of Stars; upon his head a Gauland of Roles, 
Ears of Corn, and dry Sticks, ſtanding upon the Zodiack, 
with a Looking-Glaſs in his Hand; two Cluldren at his 
Feet, the one Fat the other Lean, writing both in one 
Book; upon the Head of one the Sun, upon the other the 
dy Moon. Or ut, An old Man, Ball behind, Winged, 
nr WW with a Scithe and an Hour-Glaſs, having a lock of Han 
on his Foxchead. : 14 
VIII. Fate, a Man in a fair, long, flazen Robe, look- 
ing upwards to to bright Stars encompaſſed with thick 
Chuds, from whence bangs a Golden Chain. a 
IX. Fortune, a Naked Lady, having an Enſign ox Veil 
overſhadowing her, ſtanding upon à Globe or Ball. 
Lactantius ſaith that Fortune is a vain, idle and ſenſe- 
loſs name, ſhewing forth Mans weakneſs in attributing an 
bing thereto : which Marcus Tullius confirmeth, where he 
ſaith, That this name of Fortune, was firſt brought in 10 
cover the ignorance of Man. Alexander Neapolitanus 
ſaith, that in Præneſte, in a Temple, ſhe was depitted in the 
ſhape and form of two Siſters, bath conjoined in one and the 
ſame Statue. | 
Ex. Pauſanias ſaith, That her moſt ancient Statue was that 
which Bupalus made in Greece in ſhape of a Woman, upon whoſe 
Head mas a round Ball, and in one of her Hands a Cornuco- 
pia, ſhe is called the blind Goddeſs, and partial Lady, by reaſon 
of the heſtowing of her unconſtant aud mutable Favours. 


Er Ruler of the Worlds deſigns, 

Lady ot Solace, Pleature and of Pains : 

Like Tennis Balls thou bcat'ft us to and fro, 

From Favours to Diſgrace, from Joy to Woe ; 
From Wars to Peace, from Rule to be commanded : 


But with unconſtancꝭ thou now art branded. 


XI. Macrobius faith ſhe mas ſet forth with Wings on her 
ſolu Houldert, (to ſbew that fhe mas always at Hand among Aden) 
mort b by her fide the Rudder of 4 — io ſbem that The doth 
4, bu: Ne and Command ) ter ſelf Pos 4 upon a Wheel, bolding 
hat} pr light Heap en Ball, aud in the other a Whip ; 
t only Hing where ſhe ſmiled, Wealth aud Honow ; and where ſhe 


oped, Grofſes and Majery fhonld follow. | 
Time. a In 


% 


Lib. Iv. 


t Fortune was depicted like a Lady turning a 
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XII. In K 
great Glaſs Mheel on whoſe Top were many Men playing, other; 
climbing up; and others having attained tt, precipitating then- 


ſel ves, an joe. down back again. 


XIII. Equality, A Lady lighting two Torches at once. 

XIV. Victory, is expreſſed by a Lady clad all in Gold, 
in one Hand a Helmet, 1n the other a Pomegranate : By 
the Helmet is meant Force, by the Pomegranate unity of Wt 
and Counſel. 

XV. Auguſtus drew her with Wings ready to fly, fanding 
wpon 4 Globe, with a Garland of Bays in one hand, in the other 
4 Coronet of the Emperor, with theſe Words, Imperator Cæſu. 

XVI. In the Medals of Octavius, ſhe is drawn with Wing:, 
Funding on a Baſe, in one Hand a Palm, in the other 4 Ounn 
of Gold. | 
f XVII. Peace, is drawn like a Lady, holding in her right 
Hand a Wand or Rod downwards towards the Earth, 
over a hideous Serpent of ſundry colours; and with her 
other Hand covering her Face with a Veil, as loth to be- 
hold Strife or War. 

XVIII. Trajan gave 4 Lady, in her Right Hand an Olive 
Branch, in her Left a Cornucopia. In the Medals of Titus, x 
Lady having in one Hand an Olive Branch, the other leading a 


Lamb and a Wolf coupled by the Necks in one Yoke. The One 


was always the Emblem of Peace. 

XIX Providence, A Lady lifting up both her Hand; 
to Heaven, with theſe Words, Providentia Deorum. Or 
thut, A Lady in a Robe, in her Right Hand a Scepter, in 
her Left a Cornucopia, with a Globe at her Feet. 

XX. Concord, A Lady ſitting, in her Right Hand a 
Charger for Sacrifice, in her Lett a Cornucopta, with the 
Word Concordia. Or thus, A fair Virgin, holding in one 
Hand a Pomegranate ; in the other a Mirtle Bunch. 

The nature of theſe Trees are ſuch, that if planted, though 4 
good ſpace one from another, they wpll meet, and with ting 
embrace one another. 

XXI. Fame, A Lady clad in a thin and light Garment, 
open to the middle Thigh, that ſhe might run the faſter ; 
two exceeding large Wings; Garments embroidered with 
Eyes and Ears, and blowing of a Trumpet. 

XXII. Deſtiny, A Lady, who with great fury, and ei- 
ceeding celerity holds in her Hand an Iron Bow ra- 
o bent, aiming to ſtrike Fortune even at the vey 

cart. | Deluuy 
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Deſtiny and Fortune can never agree ; and therefore as 
Fortune flies from Deſtiny, ſo Deſtiny purſues Fortune; 


for where Deſtiny ſets foct, there Fortune , as it were, 


Inchanted and Conjured, ' as having no Power, Efficacy or 
Vertue. | | 


CH AP. XXX. 
V ertues and Vices. 


I. V Erne is repreſented by Hercules, naked, with his 

Lyons Skin, and knotted Club, performing ſome 
one of his Labours ; as offering to ſtrike a Dragon keep- 
ing 2 Apple- tree: or holding in his Hand three Golden 
Apples. 

— i nothing elſe but Vertue, his name in the Greck 
Tongue is *Meggxais, quaſi ens x, Junonis gloria: vel 
quia An Tes Hewes celebrat aut commemorat H 
which is the property of Vertue : he ts drawn naked to demon- 
ſtrate her fimplicity : by the Dragon is ſet forth all manner 

Vices : by the Lions 5kin, F N and greatneſs : 7 

is Oaken Club, Reaſon and Policy : by its Rnottineſs, t 
difficulty, pains and labour in ſeeking after Vertue : by the 
three Gol 2 Apples, the three Heroical Vertues, Moderation, 
Content and Labour. ; 

II. Piety is drawn like a Lady, with a ſober counte- 
rance ; in her Right Hand ſhe holdeth a Sword ſtretched 
over an Altar; in her Left Hand a Stork; and by her {ide 
5 placed an Elephant and a Child. | 

The Stork ts ſo called 7 ben, the reciprocal or mutual 
love of Paren# and Child, of which this Bird was ever an 
Emblem, 8 the love and care ſhe hath of her Parents be- 


ng 2 e Elephant ſeems to Worſhip towards the riſing of 
ne Sun. | 
III. Hope is drawn like a beautiful Child in a long 


Robe hanging looſe, ſtanding upon Ti and a Tre- 
* res lav Graſs in is Right Hand in its Left 
an Anchor. 


The looſe Veſtment ſhews, ſhe never pincheth or binds Truth, 
fading on 2 ſhems * . ſtandeth dangeronſy; | 


* Polygraphices Lib. Iv. 
the branch of Trefoil ſhews Knowledge, (the 7 of Faith ) 
Faith (the ground of Hope,  ) and Hope it elf. 

IV. Mercy, a Lady ſitting upon a Lion, holding in 
one hand a Spear, in the other an Arrow; which ſh: 
ſeemeth to ca _— 8 5 | 

In the Medals of Vitellius ſhe fits with a branch of Bay, 
in her hand, and a Staff lying by her. 

V. Fuftice, a fair young Virgin, drawing after her, with 
her Hand, a black, hard, il favonred Woman, ha- 
ling her by main force, and ſtriking her over the Face in 
a ſevere manner. k ; 

The young Virgin was Juſtice, he other Tnyuria : oe i; 
drawn young, and a Virgin, toſhew, that Fudges and Admi- 
niſtrators of Law ought to be incorrupt and free from Bribe, 
Partiality or Flattery, but Fuſt, Conſtant and Sincere. 

VI. Feliciiy, a Lady ſitting in an Imperial Throne, in 
the one hand ſhe holdeth a Caduceus or Rod, in the other 
hand a — ray | ; 

VII. Fruitfulneſs, a Lady yo, 1 a Bed, and two 
little Infants banging about her Neck. _ 

VIII. N a Lady wearing a Vixard of two 
Faces, in a long Robe of changeable colour; and in her 
right hand a . ; ; 

Security, a Lady leaning againſt a Pillar, before 
an Altar, with a Scepter in her hand. 

X. Calumnia, a beautiful, rich and young Woman, ap- 
Proaching towards a judge, gorgeous in her habit, with an 
angry, ſcornful and diſcontented look, and red and fer) 
Eyes ; ſhe holds in her left hand a flaming Torch: and with 
hero ſh by force draws a young Man by the hair of the 


XI. Envy, a wonderful lean old Man, with a pale and 
meagre face, in whoſe withered cheeks Age hath wrougit 
deep furrows and wrinkles. , 
XII. Penitence, a Women in vile, ragged and baſe At 
tire, infinitely deploring her - and bemoaning het 
m 


eaſure, contumally 


ſelf in paſſionate fits above 
weeping. | | 
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CH A P. XXXI 
Of Rivers. 


I. Heir you ought to obſerve the Adjuncts and Pro- 
perties of the ſame ; which conſiſts in ſome no- 
table Accident done near them; ſome famous City, 
Trees, Fruits, or Reeds ſituate upon their Banks; ſome 
Fiſh only proper to their ſtreams ; or recourſe of Ship- 
ping from all Parts of the World. | 
II. Therefore you had belt place the City upon their 
Heads; their Fruits in a Cornucopia; Reeds, Flowers and 
Branches of Trees in their Garlands, and the like. 

III. The River Tiber. It is expreſſed ( in the Vatican 
at Rome) in a goodly Statue of Marble lying along (for 
ſo you muſt draw them) holding under his Right Arm 
a She Wolf, with two little Infants fucking at her Teats, 
leaning an Urn or Pitcher, out of which iſſueth its 
ſtream : In his Left a Cornucopia of delicate Fruits, with 
a grave Countenance and long Beard ; a Garland of 
2 upon his Head; and * his Right Leg upon 
an Oar. 

IV. The River Nilas. It is ſeen ( in the Vatican ) cut 
out in white Marble, with a Garland of ſundry Fruits 
and Flowers, leaning with his Left Arm upon a Sphynx; 
from under his Body iſſueth its ſtream: In his Left Arm 
2 Curnucopia full of Fruits and Flowers on one ſide, with 
2 little Children, ſmiling and pointing to the 


The Sphynx was ſometimes a Monſter which remained by 
Nilus: ele ame Te ref rom his 
tred of Saffron ; the moſt famous Monſter of : The 
== — — | Jorge yore of 5 bt, uy = 
the flowing 0 : ir ſmiling looks, the profit of ity 
which 2 195 bearts of the 233 Inhabitants. | 

V. The River Tigris. It was drawn like an old Man 
(as the reſt) and by his fide a Tiger. 


W ne gen ape Rennes fr 


ch are there. 


Ee 2 VI. The 
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VI. The River Ganges. It bears the ſhape of a me 
and barbarous Savage, with bended brows, of a fierce 
and cruel Countenance, crowned with a Palm, having, 
as other floods, his Pitcher, and by his ſides a Rhing- 
Ceros. 

This River runneth through India, and bath its head frum 
a Fountain in Paradiſe. ; | 

VII. The River Indus. It is drawn with a grave and 
jovial Aſpect, with a Garland of its Countrey Floy- 
ers, by its fide a Camel (from «ar it is repreſen- 
rec pleaſantly, grave, as an Emblem of the Indian 

olicy. 

Th, is the greateſt River in the Warld, receiving into it 
Chanel threeſcore other great and famous Rivers, and above an 
hundred leſſer. 8 

VIII. The River Thamiſic. In the Houſe of an Ho- 
nourable Friend, I faw the Thames thus drawn: A 
Captain or Soldier lying along, holding in his Right 
Hand a Sword, and under his Arm the Auguſt Tower: 
in the other a Cornucopia of all fragrancies, with a Gol- 
den Chain which held four Crowns ; 'and with this he 
encompaſſed the ſtreams, from under which bending 
of his tft Arm they ſcemed to flow : his temples were 
adorned with Bays, the River was empaled on one fide 
with Anchors, and on the other ſtood Ceſar's Auguſta. 

IX. The River Arnzs. It is a famous River in Jah, 
drawn like an old Man leaning upon his Pitcher, pour- 
ing out water: upon his Head a Garland of Pecch, by 
his right ſide a Lyon, holding forth in his dexter Paw a 
red Lilly or Flower-de-luce, the ancient Arms of the 
chief City of Tuſcany. 

By the Garland of Beech is ſet forth the great abundance 
_ of Beech Trees growing about Faſterona in ihe Appennine*, 
where Arnus hath his head. ol 

X. The River Po or Pads. It is depicted with an Ox 
face, having a Garland of Reeds or Poplar on his Head. 

It is ſo called from the Siſter of Phaeton, whom: the Pot: 
feign deſtroyed with Lightning, and drowned here : the head 
of the x, is from its horrid noiſe and roaring, whoſe crooked 
banks reſemble the horns thereof; by the ſides whertof grow: 
much Reed, and many Poplars. | 

XI. The River Danubizs. In an ancient Medal of the 
Em Trajan, it is depicted with its heads covered 
with a Veil. * 1 
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I: is ſo drawn, becauſe its Head or firſt Spring is unknonn, 
Auſonius ſaith, 


Danubius periit caput occultatus in ore. 


XII. The River Achelout. Ovid deſcribes it with a 
Garland of Reeds, Willow, and the like: having two 
Urns or Earthen Pitchers, the one empty, the other caſt- 
ing out water; and upon its head two horns, the one 
whole, the other broken. | 

This River, as it is the moſt famous of all Greece, ſo it di- 
vides Etolia from Arcadia, and then falls into the Sea. This 


i fetch d from the Fable of Hercules, who combated him in 


the — of a Bull, and broke one of his horns for Deia- 
nira's ſake, there turning both its ſtreams into one, where- 
upon one of the Urns is empty: Os 

XIII. The River Niger. It is drawn like a Blacl-Moor, 
with Glory, or a Coronet of Sun-beams falling upon his 
Urn, having by its {ide a Lion. 

By the Sun-beams and Black, is ſhewed the Clime, lying 
under the Torrid Zone, whoſe inhabitants are Blacks or 
Moors; the Lyon is that which the Countreys Mauritania and 
Barbary breed, being the fierceſt in the World. 


ce 


— . 


C HAP. XXXII. 
Of Nymphs. 


J. Men Nympha, a Bride C ved and cars du 

N as it were 2 falt or new 1 or 4s ſome will 
have it, Nympha = Lympha, by changing L. into N. 
after the, Dorick dialett :) it is nothing elſe but an Alle- 
py, from. the Vegetative Humidity, which gives life to 

rees, Herbs, Plants and Flowers, by -which they grow 
and increaſe. | 

II. They are feigned to be the Daughters of the Ocean, 
the Mother of Floods, the Nurſes of Bacchus, and Goddeſ- 
ſes of Ts, ws hoy _ 8 _ a 
Mountains, ) ls, Meadows, Ravers, Irees, 
generally of the whole Life of Man. rs 
Ee 3 III. Finſt, 
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HI. Firſt, Napza,, Nymphs of the Mountain. 

Let them be drawn of a {ſweet and gracious AſpeR, in 
green Mantles, girded about in the middle; and upon 
their heads Garlands of Honeyſuckles, W1ld-roſes, Tyme, 
and the like; their actions, dancing in a Ring, making 
Garlands, or gatheting Flowers. 

They are ſo called from Nam the Top of an Hill, or woody 


Valley. 
| IV. Secondly, Dryades, gy ny of the Woods. 
e 


Draw theſe leſs fair than the formet, of a brown or 
tawny Complexion, hair thick like Moſs, and their Attire 
of a dark green. 

They are ſo called from Agvs an Oah, having their begin- 
ning with Trees, and dying again with them. 

V. Thirdly, Naiades, Nymphs of the floods. 

Draw them beautiful, with Arms and Legs naked, 
their Hair clear as Cryſtal ; upon their Heads Garland; 
of Water-creſics, with red leaves : their actions pouring 
out water. 

F ny are ſo called from Nis to flow, or bubble, as water 
oth. | 

VI. Thetis, a Lady of a brown Complexion, her Hair 
ſcattered about her Shoulders, crowned with a Coro- 
net of Periwinkle and Eſcallop ſhells, in a Mantle of 
Sca-green, with Chains and Bracelets of Amber about 
= — and Arms, and a branch of red Coral in her 

H | 

VII. Galatea, a moſt beautiful young Virgin, her Hair 
careleſly falling about ker Shoulders like Silver threads, 
and at each Ear a fair Pearl; with a double ſtring of 
them ( ſometimes ) about her Neck and Left Arm ; 
a Mantle of pure thin and fine white, waving, as it 


were, by the gentle breathing of the Air, viewing in her 


hand a ſpunge made of Sca-froth: She is ſo called from 
Ann, lar, milk. 

VIII. is, a Nymph with large wings, extended e 
to a Semicircle, the Plumes ſet in rows of divers colours, 
as boag wed green, red, blue or purple; her Hair hanging 
before her Eyes, her Breaſts like Clouds, drops of Watci 
—_—_ from her Body, and in her hand ris, or the Flower» 

ct. b : | 

Virgil makes her the Meſſenger of Juno (where the 18 
taken ſor the Air) when he fanh, Irin de Calo miſt Sar 
tarnia Fan, IX. 
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IX. Nymphe Diane ; Let them be cloathed in white 
Linnen to denote their Virgmity, and their Garments 
girt about them; their Arms and Shoulders naked; Bows 
in their hands, and Arrows by their ſides. 

X. Aurora, the Morning. A young . with car- 
nation W 18 and a yellow Mantle; in her Fore-head 
a Star, and Golden Sun- beams from the Crown of her 
Head, riding upon Pegaſus, with a vial of Dew in one 
hand, and various Flowers in the other, which ſhe ſcat- 
tereth upon the Earth. 


— 5 3 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 
O the Nine Muſes. 


I. (* Lis, She is drawn with a Ooronet of Bays; in her 

right hand a Trumpet, in her left a Book, upon 
1 may be written Hiſtoria ; her names is from Praiſe 
or Glory. 
II. . Is crowned with a Garland of Flowers, 
holding in each hand ſundry Wind- inſtruments; her 
name is from giving delight. | 

III. Thalia. Draw her with a ſmiling look, and up- 
on her Temples a Coronet of Ivy, a Mantle of Carnation 
embroidered with Silver twiſt, and Gold ſpangles, and in 
her left hand a Vizard; her Ivy ſhews ſhe is Miſtreſs of 
Comical Poeſie. Wor ; 
IV. Melpomene. Draw her like a Virago, with a ma- 
jeſteck and grave Countenance, adorn her head with 
Pearls, Diamonds and Rubies ; holding in her left hand 
Scepters with Crowns upon them, other Crowns and 
Scepters lying at her feet: and in her right hand a naked 
Poniard, in a Mantle of changeable Crimſon. Her gra- 


. Polyphymnia. Draw her acting a Speech with her 
Fore-fin . 2 in white, her Har Fangſag looſe about 
her Shoulders, of an Orient Yellow, upon her Head a Gar- 
land of the choiceſt Jewels intermixt with Flowers, and 
in her left hand a Bok, 00 which let be written Su- 
dere; her name imports Memory to whom the Rhetort- 
can is beholden. 

E e 4 VI. Er Ato. 
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VI. Erato. She hath her name from Eęac, Amor, Love: 
draw her with a ſweet and comely Viſage, her Temples 

irt with Myrtles and Roſes, bearing an Heart with an 
Frory Key; by her ſide Cupid, winged, with a lighted 
Torch; at his Back, his Bow and Quivers. 

VII. Terpſicore; a cheerful Viſage, playing upon ſome 
Inſtrument ; upon her head a Coronet of Feathers of 
ſundry Colours, but chiefly green; in token of the Vi- 
ctory which the Muſes got over the Syreris, Cc. by ſing- 


ing. 

Vim. Urania. A beatiful Lady in an Azure Robe; 
upon her Head a Coronet of bright Stars; in her right 
hand the Celeſtial Globe, and in her left the Terreſtrial. 
Her name imports as much as Heavenly; Urania Cal 
motus ſcrut atur & Aſtra. 

IX. Caliope. Upon her Head draw a Coronet of Gold; 


upon her left Arm Garlands of Bays 1n ſtore, for the re- 


ward of Poets; and in her right Hand three Books, up- 
on which write Homerus, Virgilius, Ovidins. 

The Muſes had their names, as Euſebius ſaith 3 
uvey, which is to _— becauſe they teach the moſt hone f 
and laudable diſciplines. 


CH AP. XXXIV. 
Of the four Winds. 


I. PU, the Eaſt-wind. Draw a Youth with puffed 

and blown Cheeks ( as all the other Winds muſt 
be) Wings upon her Shoulders, his Body like a Tawny- 
Moor, upon his Head a Red Sun. 

II. Zephyrus, the Weſt-wind. Draw a Youth with a 
merry look, holding 1n his Hand a Swan, with Wings 
diſplay'd as about to ſing, on his Head a Garland of all 
ſorts of Flowers. 

'Tis called Zephyrus quaſi Chr gigay, bringing life, be- 
cauſe it cheriſbeth and quickneth ©, 

IT. Boreas, the North-wind. Draw it like an old 
Man, with a horrid, terrible look ; his Hair and Beard 
covered with Snow, or the hoar Froſt ; with the Feet and 


Tail of a Serpent. 
IV. A. 
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IV. Auſter, the South-wind, is drawn with Head and 
Wings wet, a Pot or Urn pouring forth Water, with 
which deſcend Frogs, Graſhoppers, and the like Crea- 
tures, which are bred by moiſture. - 


L 


CH AP. XV. 
Of the Months of the Tear. 


I. TAnuary muſt be drawn all in white, like Snow or 
hoar Froſt, blowing his Fingers; in his left Arm a 
Billet, and Aquarius ſtanding by his (ide. 

II. February is drawn in a dark sky colour, carrying in 
his ot — Piſces, or Fiſhes. 

III. March is drawn tawny with a fierce look, a Hel- 
met upon his Head, leaning upon a Spade : in his right 
hand Aries; in his left Almond Bloſſoms and Scions ; 
and upon his Arm a Basket of Garden-Sceds. ; 

IV. April is drawn like a young Man in green, with 
2 Garland of Myrtle and Hawthorn-buds, winged ; in 
the one hand Primroſes and Violets ; in the other Taurus. 

V. May is drawn with a ſweet and lovely Aſpect, in 
2 Robe of white and green, embroidered with Datfadills, 
Haw-thorn and Blue-bottles ; on his Head a Garland 
of white and red Damask Roſes ; in the one Hand 
2 Lute; upon the Fore-finger of the other a Nightingal. 

VI. June is drawn in a Mantle of dark graſs-green ; 
upon his Head a Coronet of Bents, King-cobs, and Mai- 
den-hair ; in his left hand an Angle; in his right Cancer; 
and upon his Arm a Basket of Summer Fruits. 

VII. Faly is drawn in a Jacket of a light yellow, 
eating Cherries, with his Face and Boſom Sun-burnt, 
on his Head a Garland of Centaury and Time, on his 
2 2 Sithe ; with a Bottle at his Girdle, carrying a 

ion. 

VIII. A. git is like a young Man of a ſierce look, in 


2 flame coloured Robe; upon his Head a Garland of 


Wheat; upon his Arm à Basket of Summer fruits; at his 
Belt a Sickle, bearing a Virgin. | 


IX. Septem- 
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IX. September is drawn in a purple Robe, with a cheer- 
ful look, and on his Head a Coronet of white and pur- 


ple Grapes; in his left hand a handiul of Oats, with a 


Cornucopia of Pomegranates, and other Summer Fruits 
and in his right hand a Ballance. ; 

X. October is drawn in a Garment of the colour of de- 
caying flowers and leaves; upon his head a Garland of 
Oak-leaves with the Acorns ; in his right hand a Scor- 
pion ; in his left, a Basket of Services, Medlars and Chelt- 
nuts. 

XI. November in a Robe of changeable green and 
black ; upon his Head, a Garland of Olives, with the 
Fruit; in his right hand Sagitarizs ; and in his left bun- 
ches of Parſnips and Turneps. 

XII. December is drawn with a horrid Aſpect, clad in 
an + iſh Rug, or courſe Freeze girt about him: upon his 
Head three or four Night-Caps, and over them a Turkiſh 
Turbant ; his Noſe red, Beard hung with Teerkles ; at 
his Back a bundle of Holly and Ivy, holding in Furr:d 
* a Goat. 3 3 

Where note, it wi ood to gide Month its pro 
and natural Land tip; Ss * Bloſſoms and Frakes when 
Trees in December ; nor a barren face of the Earth and 
Trees in June. | 


Explicit Liber Quartus. 
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POLYGRAPHICES 


LIBER QUINTUS 


An Idea of the Arts of Beautify= 
ing and Perfuming. 


** r ae AM. ths an. th. 
— 


SN 
O7 Painting of the Face and Shin. 


WO ways there be of adorning of the Fare 
and Shin ; the firſt is by Painting e: the ſe- 
cond is, by application of excellent Coſnic- 
ticks, which give a very natural, abſolute and 
liſting Beauty. 3 
II. The firſt way, which is that of Painting, is the 
ſubject matter of this Chapter. Some may wonder that 
we ſhould meddle with ſuch a Subject as this, in this 
place; but let ſuch know, the Painting of a deformed 
Face, and the licking over of an old, withered, wrinkled 
and weather-bcaten Skin, are as proper appendices to a 
Painter, as the rectification of his Errors in a piece ot 
Canyaſe : Nor is there any reaſon, but that the Artiſt 
ſhould ſhew his care in the one, as well as to expreſs his 
Kill in the other, ſince a ſingle deformity in the Body, be- 
gets 4 complication of miſeries in the Mind, and à unit of 
Defefts, a multiplication of Evils. b 
II. And though ſome think that natural Deſormi- 


ty brings with it a torrent of Dejections, yet Jet ſuch 
under- 
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underſtand, that when time ſhall have made its full re. 
volution, themſelves may be the product of ſuch a Con- 
ception : But we confeſs it feeks darkneſs, and only ſol- 
laces it ſelf in obſcurity, and dusky ſolitudes. 

IV. For ſuch whoſe Bodies have paſt the ſtamp with 
ſome faults, and have miſſed the impreſſions or reflec. 
ons of Beauty, which might make them delectable in 
humane Society, ever make choice of darkneſs as their chief 
Companion. 

V. Deformity 1s a Diſeaſe eſteemed the moſt pernicious, 
and its iſſue is a matter of dangerous conſequence, chieſ- 
Iy obſtrattions to Ladies Preferment. Now to prevent this 

nger, to take away theſe obſtructions, and to deliver 
you from the embraces of fo hideous a Monſter, theſe C. 
meticks we have offered upon the Altar of your defects; 
proteſting that the uſe of theſe Beautifiers, will make 
your ruſty Skin, and ill-looked Fasses, to out-ſhine, with a 
N luſtre, the moſt ſplendid of all the Nymphe of 

iana. 

VI. Though you may look ſo much like the Image of 
Death; as that your Skins might be taken for your Win- 
ding- ſheets, yet by our directions you may attain ſuch 
a roſie color, and ſuch a lively cheerfulneſs, as ſhall 
not only małe you look like natures workmanſhip, but 
alſo put admiration into the beholders. 

VII. Thus we teach you, lipptd Mortals, to retrace the 
fteps of youthfulneſs, and to transform the wrinkled 
Hide of Hecuba, into the tender skin of the greateſt of 
Beauties ; which then you will dull by the advance of 
your Features, and make all conceited ſhadows of glo- 

„to vaniſh in your preſence. When once your Arti- 

ial heat ſhall appear, others ſhall ſeem pale with En- 
vy for. your perfections; and their natural ruddineſs thall 
only ſerve them to bluſh, to ſee their features clouded by 
your ſplendor. : 

VIII. By this means your ſparkling Glorics ſhall fire 
Platonick Lovers, fo that none, though as cold as Satarn, 
ſhall be able to reſiſt your actuating flames, but thall 
force the ſtouteſt heart, to be a Sacriic to love. If any 
remain unſcorched, it muſt be only thoſe leaden hearted 
Cowards, who dare not 2 your flames, for fear ot 
melting; or thoſe undeſerving Soldiers of Venus (of a 
frigid Conſtitution ) who dare not ſo much as /ook up- 

on 
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on your youthful fire, for ſear of being burnt to aſhes - 
But it may chance that ſome one or other, may con- 
demn your hearts for evil, becauſe you ſtrive to make 
your faces good, and may like your in-fede the worſe, be- 
cauſe your ourſide may look ſo well. 

IX. Avoid not company for want of Beauty, when 
Art affords an innocent ſupply, but with confidence cruciſie 
that evil Conſcience, which forbids the uſe of a little 
Oil to make a checriul Countenance, and the drinking 
of a little Wine to make a merry Heart. Borrow our 
Artificial Beautifiers, and become Aland. that you may 
be fit to be gathered by the hand of ſome Metamorpho- 
ſed Hero; leſt in the Garden of Deformities, grown 

zen with ſickneſs, you ſhould be taken for Thifles an 
o cropp d by Aſes. 

X. To cleanſe the Face and Skin. 

Before any thing be uſed to Paint, or make the Skin 
beautiful, it muſt be made very clean thus: firſt waſh 
with warm Water, and ſweet ſcented Waſh-balls 
well ; then rub the Face with a cloth, and waſh well 
with water in which Wheat-bran is boiled; ſo is the 


Skin = ared. i | 

XI. 05 thus Take Sublimate two drams in fine pou- 
der, glair of ſix Eggs, boil them in a glaſs veſſel, till _y 
pe thick, then preſs out the water, with which w 

e Skin. | 

XII. To make a white Fucus or Paint. 

Take Talck and er it, by beating of it in a hot 
Mortar, to the pouder of Talck add diſtilled Vinegar, 
boil it at a gentle fire in a wide glaſs, let the fat froth 
that ſwims at top, be taken off with a ſpoon ; then 
evaporate the Vinegar, and mix the remaining Cream 
with flegm of common Salt, or a little Pomatum, with 
— waſh or anoint the Face, and it will beautifie it 
much. 

XIII. Another very excellent. ; 

Take crude Talck in pouder one ounce, Oil of Cam- 

two ounces, digeſt till the Oil is white; it is a no- 
le Fucus for Ladies Faces. . 
XIV. To make the aforeſaid Oil of Camphire. 

Take Camphire four ounces, Bole twelve ounces, make 
them into Balls,, and dry them in the Sun, then diſtil 
them in Sand in a glaſs Retort, into a Receiver that! _ 
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diſtilled Rain water therein: firſt there will come forth XX 
2 white matter, which melts in the Alembick, and fall Make 
into the Recewer, then a clearer water; and at lat Spirit © 
with a ſtronger fire, the Oil we ſpeak of, ſweet ſcen- inſtead 


wy, + on rectificd with Spirit of Wine will be yellow Limon 
2 * : . 

XV. Another excellent Fucus made of Pearl. XX 

Diſſolve Pearl in diſtilled Vinegar ; precipitate with Take 
Oil of Sulpbur per Campanam ; then ſweeten and digeſt Cubebs 
with Spirit of Wine; abſtract the Spirit, and you have a in rech 
magiſterial Fucxs will melt like Butter. 

XVI. To make the beſt Fucus or Paint as yet known. cus, th: 

Take Venetian Talck, cleave it into ſlices, digeſt it in the ter ge 
heat of the Sun, or of a Horſe-dunghill for a Month, with * 
diſtilled Vinegar, made ot Spaniſh Wine, adding every 
Day new diſtilled Vinegar to the former, till the Vinegar Take 
be mucilaginous ; which! then diſtil by a luted Retort the gre: 
anda large Receiver, with a naked fire. Firſt there comes dent q 
forth the Vinegar ; then a white Oil, which ſeparate, deep t 
After you have cleanſed the Skin by the ſecond Section, f Par of 
then firſt waſh with the Vinegar, after anoint with the neſs or 
Oil: if the Face be firſt well waſh'd from all impurity, noint t 
this one anointing may hold for a Month without fading. ing Co 


This Coſmetick, if rightly prepared, is worth about five pound XX 
an Ounce. + Faces 1 
XVII. An excellent Fucus made of Bulls gall. Boll 
Take Bulls galls dried in the Sun, whoſe tincture extract an hot 
with Spirit of Wine, with which beſmear the Face (be- two Of 
ing cleanſed by the tenth Section) leaving it on tor three one ou 
or tour Days, without going abroad, or expoſing the Skin hour, 
to the Air: at the end ot the time cleanſe the Face again * 
by the ſaid tenth Section: ſo almoſt to a miracle, the skin Tak 


ol the Face and Neck is rendred molt gratefully white, ſoft, Ounce, 
delicate and amiable. This is the Spaniſh Fucus whuch dracht 
ſeveral Ladies now uſe. boil it 

XVIII. To make an excellent Red Fucus. put ol. 

Make a decoction of red Sanders in double diſtillel 
Vinegar, adding a little Alum, with a fe grains of Musk, 
Amber: griſe, or of ſome {weet Spices, and you will have 
a perfect red Fucus for the Face. 

XIX. Another very excellent. i 
Jake juice of Clove-gilliflowers, with which mix a little 
juice of Limons : with this Paint your Face, and you ſhall 
have a pleaſing red colour. . XX. To 


ene => 7 2 NANA 
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XX. To do the ſame another way. 

Make a ſtrong infuſion of Clove- gilliflowers in rectified 
Spirit of Wine, adding a few drops of Oil of Vitriol, or 
inſtead thereof, a little Alum, and the Juice of a Citron 
Limon; ſo ſhall you have an excellent colour to beantifie 
the Face with. 

XXI. A Fucus or Paint no: eaſie to be diſcovered. 

Take ſeeds of Cardamoms, or 2 of Paradiſe, 
Cubebs, Cloves, and raſpings of Brazil, which infuſe 
in rectified Spirit of Wine for ten Days, over a gentle 
heat; then ſeparate the Spirit: this is lo ect a Fu- 
cus, that it may deceive any Man, for this clear wa- 
ter gives a freſh, red and lovely colour, which will laft 


long. 
2 A Fucus or Coſmerick of River Crabs. 

Take of the fleſh which remains in the extremities of 
the great claws of River Crabs (being boiled) a ſuffi- 
cent quantity, which dry gently, and then extract a 
deep tincture with rectified Spirit of Wine; evaporate 
part of the Menſtruum, till the tincture have a good thick- 
neſs or body; with which ( the skin being cleanſed ) a- 
noint the cheeks firſt, applying over it ſome other albify- 
ing Coſmetick. | 

arms . Spaniſh Mooll, wherewith Women Paint their 
Faces red. | 

Boil ſhearings of Scarlet in water of Quick-lime half 
an hour, of which take two d ; to which put Brazil 
two ounces, ( raſped ) Roch Alom, Verdigriſe, of each 
one ounce, Gum-Arabick two drams, boil all for half an 
hour, which keep for uſe. 

XXIV. To do the ſame another way. 

Take Spirit of Wine one pound, Cochenele half an 
ounce, raſped Brazil one ounce, Gum-Ammoniack three 
drachms, mix and digelt till the Gum is diffolved ; then 
boil it gently, and ſtrain it for uſe, into which you may 
put old Linnen Rags, or Spaniſh Wooll at pleafure. 
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CHAP, IL 


Of Coſmeticks which Beautiſie without any thing 
of Paint. | 


I. AN excellent Coſmetick or Liquor of Talck. 

Take pouder of Talck (made by rubbing it with 
Pumice ſtones ; or beating it in a very hot Mortar; 0 
filing it with a Goldſmiths ſmoothing file) eight oun- 
ces, Salis Tartari ſixteen ounces, calcine it twelve hours 
in a wind Furnace, and {et it in a Cellar, ſeparating 
that which melts, from that which doth not : then cal- 
cine this dry Calx added to four times its weight of Sal- 


nitre, with a ſtrong fire, ſo the Talck will be melted into 


a clear white maſs, which being ſet 1n a Cellar will turn 
to a clammy liquor. 

This *. ly whitens and beantifies the Skin, and takes 
away ſpots and freckles from the Face : but you muſt not leav: 


the liquor long on, but waſh it off with decoction of Wheat Bran 
that 4 Aare, or the 2 f / 


II. To male the Skin ſoft and ſmooth. 
The Face being very clean, by the tenth Section of the 
firſt Chapter, wath it very well with a Lixivium of Salt 
ot Tartar, and after that anoint it with Pomatum; or 


which is better, Oil of ſweet Almonds, doing this every 


Night going to Bed. The Pomatum we have taught the 
way to make in our Pharmacia, lib. 5. cap. 4. Sett. 22 


25. | 
, III. 4 Water to cleanſe the Face from Scurf and Mu. 
em. 

Take diſtilled Rain Water fix ounces, Juice of Limon 
twelve ounces, mix them, and waſh with it Morningand 
Evening, anointing after it at Night going to Bed with 
the Oil or Pomatum aforetaid. | 

IV. An Unguent which brings the Skin to an exquiſit 
beanty. 

Take of our Pomatum one ounce, Salt of Tartar on? 
drachm, Musk twenty grains, mix them well, and (thc 
Face or Skin being very clean) anoint Morning and E- 


vening. 
, v. 4 
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V. 4 wonderful Coſmetick of great ,worth. 

Take white Tartar twenty ounces, Talck, Salt, of each 
ten ounces, calcine them in a Potters Furnace very well; 
then grinding the matter upon a Marble, put 1t into 
Hippocrates his Sleeve, and {et it in a Cellar, or other 
moiſt place for twenty or thirty days, and there will 
drop from it a precious Oil; which being rubbed _ 
the Skin ſoftly with a Linnen Cloth ( the Skin being duly 
cleanſed firlt ) takes away all kind of ſpots, and makes it 
ſoft and delicate. | 

VI. A cheap, yet excellent Coſmetick. 

Take Alum in fine pouder, and ſhake it with Whites 
of new laid Eggs, being a little heated, till ſuch time as 
they grow thick to an Ointment, with which.anoint the 
Face Morning and Evening three or four days; and it 
will take away ſpots and wrinkles, and make the Skin 
dow clear and fair. 

VII. Anexcellent Mercurial Coſmetick prevalent againſt 
oſt deformities of the Skin. 

Take Mercury purified from all blackneſs half a pound, 
Mercury Sublimate in pouder as much, mix them in a 
Stone or Marble Mortar ; put them into an Alembick of 
a ſtrait Oriſice, put on diſtilled Vinegar, till all be co- 
vercd three or four fingers, letting it ſtand four days, dai- 
ly ſtirring the ſame at certain times, then it extracts a 
whitiſh Powler 3 the whituh Vinegar by inclination ſe- 
parate, rejecting it, and put on other Vinegar : the pou- 
der at bottom keep ſo for ſome days: which labour you 
mult ſo often reiterate, till you have abundance of that 
white pouder, which dry, and keep for uſe : anoint with 
It, by mixing with it a little diſtilled Rain Water, and it 
will take away all blemiſhes of the Skin, as alſo Tetters. 
Uſe it not too often, and beware you touch neither Eyes 
nor Teeth with 1t. | 

VIII. Another of great eſtimation. 

Take Mercury Sublimate, Saccharum Saturni, of each twa 
drachms, Roſe Water, Juice of Limons, of each two oun- 
ces, mix them like to an Ointment, with which anoint 
ary 5 Night, and the next Morning with the Pomatum 

elaid. 


57 To make a kind of Lac Virginis, an excellent Coſ- 
mick, 


Take diſtilled Rain Water a quart, Sacoharum Saturni 
Ft cryltal- 
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cryſtallized one ounce, mix them, and then waſh with 
the water, being ſettled : the fine white Pouder at bot. 
tom, is alio an excellent Fucus or Paint, which may b: 
laid upon the Skin, if very can: note, ſome uſe Vine. 
gar inſtead of Rain Water. 

X. To make Oleum Tartar per. deliquium. 

Take Salt of Tartar, which put into a bag, with z 
corner, in a moiſt Cellar, and the Oil will diſtil there. 
from in drops: with this Oil you may mix a little fu 
water, and waſh your Face at Night going to Bed; an 
the next Morning, the Face being very clean, you ma 
waſh with the aforeſaid Lac Yirginis ; thus continuny 
— days, you may create an exquiſite and latin; 
J * 

XI. A compound Coſmetick eſteemed by ſome of gr: 
force. | 
f Take of the aforeſaid Lac Virginis one ounce, Oil of 
Tartar, aforeſaid, halt an ounce, mix them, with which 
waſh Morning and Night for about a Week, or more, a 
you ſhall fee occaſion ; then anoint wich the following 
Ointment. 

XII. To male the Coſpnetick Ointment, aforeſaid. 

Take Musk three drachms, Ambergriſe two drachns, 
:Civet one drachm, grind them upon a Porphyre or Mu- 
ble Stone, with Oi ot Ben, and Rhochum, of each three 
OUNCES, wich which anoint, as aforelaid : note, ſome w- 
itcad of the Oil of Ben, uſe Oil ot ſweet Almonds. 

XIII. 4 Vegetable Coſmeticł. 

Beimcar your Face or Skin at Night going to Bel, wit 
tie ſuice of Wake Robin; it is excellent. 

XIV. An incomparable Colmetick of Pearl. 

Duſſolve Pearls. in you ot Lunons or Diſtilled Vine. 
gar, which digeſt 1n;Horle-dung, till they | fend forth a 
clcar Oil, which will ſwim on the top: this is one d 
the molt excellent Coſmeticks or Beautifiers in th 
Workt This Oil, if nell prepared, is richly morth ſrven fun 
an OUNCE. 

XV. A Cnſoxetiak Qintment of great worth. 

Take ol our Pomatum, atortaid, fix ounces, Saccſaun 
Cuurni two ounces, mix them, and anoint Morning aud 


3 - | ' f ba 

VI. Another very good for the Skin. ; 
Mix Saccharum Saturni one drachm, in Vinegar halt an 
1 | Ounce, 
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ounce, which mingle with the glair of Eggs, and anoint 
with 1t. | 
XVII. A Caſaetict wonderful to make a pleaſing ruddy 
Complexion. | 
Take Oil of Tartar four ounces, Alum, Sal Gem, of 
each one ounce, Borax, Camphure, of each half an ounce, 
beat them well together, to which add ot Briony water 
a Pinr, diſtil them in Balneo, and you will have your 
delire. | | 
XVIII. Another for the ſame. _ PA 
Take Madder, Myrrh, Saitron, Frankincenſe, of each 
alike, bruiſe and ſteep all in White Wine, with which 
anoint the Face going to Bed, and in the Morning waſh 
it off, and the Skin will have a gallant pleaſing bluſh. 
XIX. To make the Coſmetick of Hyrrb very excellent. | 
Boil Eggs till they are hard, {lit them and take out the 
yolks, fill them up with poudred Myrrh, cloſe them toge- 
ther, and lay them in a moiſt Cellar, and the Myrrh will 
diſſolve into Oil. | | 
XX. To make a very good Waſh to whiten the Skin, and 
give a good Complexion. . | 
Take Limons, Hens Eggs boiled, of each twelve oun- 
ces, Turpentine eight ounces, diſtil all in Balneo Marie, 
with which waſh : when ou waſh, you may drop into 
it a drop, two or three of Oil of Oranges or Cinnamon, 
tor fragrancy ſake. 
XXI. A Coſmetick to make a rough Skin ſmooth. 
Take tweet Almonds blanched pound, moiſten 
them with Spirit of Wine and Roſe Water mixt toge- 
ther, of each two ounces, beat them together, and try 
them; and when they begin t# ſmoał, put them into 
a Bag, and preſs them ( in a Preſs made for that pur- 
poſe ) and there will come forth a very clear ; 
winch put into Rain Water, and beat it till it is exceed - 
ing white. | 
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- third Section of the 


C HAP. III. 


Of Coſ meticks, which remedy the various Vice 
of the Skin; 


I. TJ take away Sun-burnings. 

To the glair of ten Eggs put to it Sugar-candyone 
ounce, and anoint with it going to Bed: or anoint with 
the e. of Sow-bread at Night going to Bed + and in 
the Morning with Oil Omphacine. The like effects hath 
our Lac Virginis, at the ninth Section of the ſecond 
Chapter, as alſo Oleum Tartari, and other things of like 
nature. 

II. To take away Redneſs and Pimples. 

Firſt prepare the Skin by bathing it often with the 
decoction. of Wheat-bran, and applying Pultiſes of 
Bread, Milk and Oil thereto : when the Skin is thus 
ſuppled and rarified, you may cure them either by our 
Liquor of Talck, at the firſt Section of the. fecond Chay 
ter, or Mercurial Coſmetick at the ſeventh Section of the 
ſecond Chapter, or our Lac Virzinis and Oil of Tartar at 
the ninth and tenth Section of the ſecond Chapter, or bj 
often waſhing with Juice of Limons. 

III. To take away Freckles. 


Take Juice of Limons, put it into a Glaſs-bottle, to 


which put fine Sugar, and Borax in pouder, digeſt 1: 


| ag days in Sand, then uſe it; or mix Sal Tartar: will. 


hites of Eggs, and apply it; or often uſe our com. 
pe Coſmetick at the eleventh Section of the ſecond 
Chapter, or Oil of Tartar alone, for ſome Weeks ; but 
if all fail, you muſt have recourſe to our Liquor of Talck 
at the firſt Section of the ſecond Chapter, or Mercunal 
Coſmetick at the ſeventh Section of the ſaid ſecond 


Chapter. 


V. To take away ſpots from the Face. or Skin. 
This is done by anointing with Oil of Tartar for ten 
days; and after all that to waſh it with a Lixivias of 
Hee ime in which Sal-armoniack hath been diſſolyed 
c a long time: or you may uſe the Coſmetick at tht 
Sond Chapter camphorated. —_ 
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V. To cleanſe a ſcurfy Skin. 
If the Creature be fat, foment firſt with a Lixivium of 
Galt of Tartar ; but if Jean, make a Fomentation of Bor- 
rage, Bugloſs, and Mallow leaves, which uſe for ſome 
days: this being done, Bathe the place where the ſcurf 
is, with Spiritus Nicotiane made by fermentation, which 
being dried in, anoint firſt with Oil of Tartar, then with, 
Oil of Almonds; repeating the three laſt works ſo often 
till the ſcurt goes away. 

IF all theſe fail, you muſt have recourſe to our Liquor of | 
Talck, or Mercurial Coſmetick ; or thoſe at the fifth and tight 
— of the ſecond Chapter, which without doubt will perform 
our deſire. 

VI. To free the Shin {rom Tetters and Ring-worms. 

Diffolve Sublimate one ounce in a Glaſs ot Red Wine 
Y 8 with which waſh the place Morning and 

vening, letting it dry of it ſelf, for three or four days 
\ the WI cogether, and it will certainly cure : if they be not in- 
reterate, our Liquor of Talck at the firſt Section of the ſe- 
cond Chapter, or Mercurial Coſmetick may ſufficient- 
; ly do; or you may anoint with this ointment. Take 
bab. d Tartari two drachms, burnt Alum the drachms, 
te Pouder and incorporate with Whites of Eggs: Or the, 
Take Sulphur vive three drachms, Camphire one 
drachm, Hogs-greaſe two, ounces, mix and make an 
Ointment. 92 
VII. To take away Wrinkles from the Skin. 

1 Take Oil of Almonds, lees of Oil Olive, and make 
Allem into an Ointment with Wax, pouder of Camphire 
with and Maſtich, with which anoint. Oil of Myrrh to a- 
em- wint with, is eminent in this caſe : or waſh with a de- 
ond MW tion of Briony roots, and Figs, of each alike : or diſ- 
but ble Gum Tragacant in Lac Virgins, and waſh with 
Ale WM fiat. Excellent good is a ſtrong decoction of Pomegra- 
rate Peels in White Wine, to waſh often with. 

VIII. To take away Warts. : 

The Juice of the greater Spurge with Salt, anointed, 
takes them away, ſo alſo a continual waſhing with a 
Lixivizms of Quick-lime and Salt of Tartar. The Juice 
0 Verrucaria performs the ſame. A Plaiſter of Cantha- 
rides, with a deſenſative, is very good in this caſe : fo 
alſo this following Waſh ; Take Saccharum Saturni three 
ounces, Sal-armoniack one ounce, Vitriol common {ix 

| Ff 3 drachms, 
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drachme, Quuck-l1me eight ounces, boil all in water four 
pound, to the conſumption of the halt, with which often 
bath the Warts, and then waſh with our Mercurial wa. 
ter. Black Soap hath often been found very good; but 
eſpecially a Plaiſter of Turpentine. 

IX. To heal Cpapiiin the Skin. 

Our Pomatum in this cafe is moſt excellent: yet this 
following 1s commendable. Take' Capons greaſe mixed 
well with Camplare, and anoint with Oil of Turpentine 
two dtachms, mixed with Unguentum Populeon two oun- 
ces. © alſo Oil of Roſes mixed with Sheep Suet and 
Wax to an Ointment. 

X. 77 heal Burnings and Scaldings. + 

Excellent good is the Unguentuam Rubrum in cur 
Synopſis Medicine, both to draw. out the fire, and to 
heal. To draw out the fire alſo, glair of Eggs mix- 
ec with Roſe Water, is very prevalent : ſo alſo 1; 
Salt, raw Onions, Soap, Yeſt, Oil ot Tartarq and the like. 
To hinder the riſing ot the Bliſters, Hens dung three oun- 
ces, mixcd with Hogs greaſe four ounces, and Salt of 
Tartar one ounce is very good ; fo alſo a Cataplaſm 
of Honey and Crums of Bread ; but beſt of all a plai- 
ſter of ſtrained Opium, with Oil and Wax, which pa- 
forms all the intentions to admiration. If the Blifter 
break, it may be preſently, skinned by anointing wit 
Oil of Eggs, and wathing oiten with Lac Virginis, itrev- 
Ing upon the ſore, pouder of Bole, Tutty, Cerute, ori: 

Ike. 
XI. To tale away Stars and Marks ef the Small Pox. 

Take of Oil of Tartar one ounce and halt, Ceruſe di. 
ſolved in Oil of Roſes one ounce, Berax and Sal Gem ot 
each one drachm, mix and make an Ointment, witli 
which anoint. Oil of Tartar alone pertorms this work 
well: ſo Salt of Tartar, mixed with pouder of Myrrh and 
on of Roles. But Emplaſ?. Epiſpaſicam is infallible and 

ate. 
XII. To beautifie the Hands. . 

To make them ſoft, often anoint with the Oil of A. 
monds or our Pomatum at Night going to Bed, wathi's 
them the next Morning with decoction of Wheat-bra! * 
aſter a while waſh them with Salt of Tartar, diflolre! 
in fair water, perfumed with Oil of Cloves, Orange, 
Rhodium or Cinnamon. Or this, Take Venice Soap dit. 


$07.) 
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ſolved in Juice of Limons one pound, Virgin honey four 
ounces, Sublimate, Orrice root, Sugar, Salt of Tartar, A- 
lum, Borax, of each one ounce, Balfam of Peru, two 
drachms, Oil of Cloves one drachm, Oil of Rhodium and 
Cinnamon of cach half a drachm, make a mixture to 
waſh the hands withal : Or this, take pouder of Venice 
Soap one pound, Orrice Root cight ounces, Amylum ſix 
ounces, mix them and make an Ointment with liqzid 
Stora and Oil of Benjamin a ſufficient: quantity; it 
wonderfally whitens, ſmooths and ſoftens the hands. To 
anoint alſo with Bulls Gall is very good. | 
_ To help hands which are ſwoln, and look red of blue 
vith cold. 
What we even now ſaid (in the laſt Section) may be 
{aid again here: to which we add, that a long bathmg 
of them in a lather of Caſtle Soap, is very good: 
or if a repercuſſive Plaiſter be applied made of Bar- 
ley meal, Saccharum Saturni, and Oil of Myrtles ; 
waſhing ( after the coming off of the Cataplaſm ) with 
juice of Limons or White-wine Vinegar : a Plaiſter of 
Turpentine mixed with Salt is good. Often to anoint 
the hands with Oil of Roſes, Almonds, or Pomatum at 
Night, and the next Morning with the Lac Virgins pre- 
rails much. Oil of Annifeeds, Caraways and Fennel 
prepared Chymically, as alſo Cloves and Oranges, mix- 
ccd with Oil of Almonds, and often uſed, are eminent 
above all other things. 
XIV. To make the Skin ſoft, ſmiooth and white, take away 
Pimples, Morphem, Scurf, &c. OT, 
Bath the places affected, well, Morning and Night, 
with Powers of Roſemary, Amber or Limons, and you will 
have your deſire in ſome ſhort time with advantage. 
Iheſe things are beyond all hitherto- named. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Other Admirable Beautifiers. 


I. 1 remedy the evil colour of the Green 4 
Take Crocus Martis aperitive, Harts horn cal- 
cined in fine pouder, of each an ounce ; double refined 
Sugar two ounces : mix them. Doſe two drams Morn- 
ing and Evening, waſhing it down with a Glaſs of White 
Wine. | 
II. For Sore and Bleared Eyes, or a ſharp humor in them. 
Take Damak Roſe Water a Pint, Saccharum Saturni 
a dram ; mix and diſſolve; drop it 3, 4, 5, or 6 times a 
day into the Sore, Rheumatick or Intlamed Eye. 
III. For Sore and Weeping Eyes. 3 
Take fair water three Quarts ; and being boiling hot, 
put into it fine Bole one ounce, white Vitriol fix drams, 
Camphire one dram ; digeſt upon the fœces a Week, and 
decant the clear for uſe. It cures Sore Running Eyes, 
all ſorts of Ulcers, Tetters, Ring-worms, Scabs, &c. be- 
ing in theſe larter caſes uſed twice a day, half an hour 
at a time, as hot as the Patient can endure it. 
IV. To remove the filthy colour of the Yellow Faundict. 
Give the party Morning and Evening a large ſpoonful 
of the black Tincture of Iron, (made by putting old 
Nails into White Wine, and digeſting them together for 
ſome Months, ſhaking the Bottle once a day ) this clear 
black Tincture you may give in White Wine or Ale, as 
the Patient likes beſt. It cures alſo the Green-ſicknels, 
and provokes the terms in Women. | 
4 For Pimples, and other Deformities of the Face and 
in. 
Take Damask Roſe-water a Gallon : Salt Peter in fine 
prone half a pound; mix and diſſolve over a gentle 
cat, and keep it for ule. Waſh often the Face and Skin 
therewith, it admirably clears it from almoſt all Detor- 
nuties. 
VI. Another fer the ſame. 
Take Damask Roſc-water a Gallon, Oil of Sulphur an 
Ounce ; mix aud let the Patient waſh therewith Morn- 
ine 


IX. 
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ing and Evening. It it 1s too ſhar 


s , ma d in 

more Roſe- water: it is good A Pimple, 1— 
Ring- worms, Scurf, Morphew, Leproſie, Freckles, &c. 

II. Another mixture excellent againſt redneſs of the 

Face and Pimples. . 

Take fair water two Quarts, White Wine Vinegar a 

Gallon, Lime Juice a Quart, Spirit of Wine or Brandy 

three Pints, mix them: waſh herewith two or three tumes 


a day. 
VIII. A Coſmetick againſt Freckles. 

Take Flower of Sulphur, Salt Peter, of each two oun- 
ces; Juice of Limons a pint and halt ; Brandy, fair Wa- 
ter, of each a Pint; mix, digeſt in Sand for 14 days, 
and keep the Water upon the Faeces : waſh with it 
twice a day, and let Cloths wet therein dry upon the 
Freckles. 0 | 

IX. Another againſt Pimples, Scurf, Morphem, Scabs, 
Freckles, &c. | f 

Take fair Water a Gallon ; Spirit of Winc two Quarts; 
Oil of Salt four or five ounces: mix them, and wath 
therewith twice a day. 

X. Another Coſmetick. 

Take Corroſive Sublimate made into fine pouder (be- 
tween pieces of ſtrong Paper and Leather, and beaten 
with a Hammer, that its Atomes may not fly into your 
Mouth, Noſtrils, and Eyes : ) one ounce ; put it into 
boiling Water a Gallon ; when it is diffolyed put to it 
three Gallons of Damask Roſe-water, and keep it for 
uſe. With this Water touch or waſh Scabs, Pimples, 
Ring-worms, Tetters, Scurf, Morphew, Freckles, Len- 
tils, G c. twice or thrice a day, and it will cure. | 

XI. Another Coſmetick. 
| Take Crumbs of Wheat Bread hot out of the Oven 
tour pounds; glair of Whitcs of Eggs Ne xviy. Goats 
Milk two Gallons ; Shells oi Eggs Ne xv1y. burnt white; 
mix, and diſtil off the Water in a Glaſs Alembick, with 
: gentle fire. It is good againſt {pots and redneſs of the 
ace. 

XII. Another excellent Coſmetith. _ 

Take Ox Galls No vj. Roch Alum, Nitre, of each two 
ounces ; Flowers of Sulphur one ounce ; Borax, Cam- 
phire, of each half an ounce ; the prols ingredients be- 
ing in fine ponder, mix them with the Galls, and 2 
| them 
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them together for a quarter of an hour, every day for a 
fortnight ; then let all ſettle, decant the clear, and fil- 
ter through brown Paper, and keep it for uſe. It is an 
excellent Beautiſier. 

XIII. A Crar-Cloth to lay over the Face all Night, to mat: 
it ſoft and ſmooth. 

Take white Bees Wax four ounces, Sheeps Suet, Sperma 
Ceti, of each two ounces ; Oil of Ben, Camphire, of each 
one ounce ; melt all together, and ſpread it thin upon 
Cloth, and ſo apply it over the Face every Night. 

XIV. To cleanſe the Hands and Face, and make them 
white, ſoft, and ſmooth. 

Take Wat two or three Gallons ; Calves Feet a 
ſufficient quantity; boil all together, and make a good 
ſtrong Gelly ; ſtrain boiling bot through a double Flan- 
nel bag: add to it halt the Quantity ot the Juice of Li- 
mons, filtred through brown Paper, boil to a conſiſtence, 
and keep it for uſe : wath Morning and Evening the 
Hands and Face with this Gelly, and 1t will make an 
excellent Skin. 

XV. A.Waſh for a Tann'd Face. 

Take Wheat Bran a quarter of a Peck : White Wine 
Vinegar three Quarts ; infuſe warm for one Night: 
then add twenty Eggs, beaten all together, thells and all; 
mix, and diſtil in a Glats Balneo to dryneſs: ſo will you 
have a Water, which will add an admirable Beauty to 
the Face. | 

XVI. Another excellent Water for a Tann'd and Sun- 
burnt Skin. 

Take Barley Water, the ſccond water made of hull'd 
Barley, and filired through brown Paper, a Gallon; Tin- 
cture of Balſam of Peru tour ounces ; mix them together, 
and keep it for uſe. It is ſaid to clear the Skin, make 
the Fleſh plump, and take away wrinkles, if long uſed, 
and preferves Youth and Beauty ; your Face ought al- 
ways to be waſh'd very clean betore you ule it. 

XVII. To cure Puſinles, Pimples, Redutſi, Lebing, Ring- 
worms, Tettert, Scurf, Morphe, and other like Deformities 
of the Face and Skin. ; 

Take choice Wlate Wine Vinegar, a Gallon 7 
of Limons filtred through brown Paper, a Quart: Bran- 


dy a Pint: mix them and keep it for uſe. Sprinkle this 
mixture upon à Chafing- diſh of Coals, and * the 
| unes 
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Fumes of 1t upon your Face, Hands, Arms, or other parts 


affected, three or four times a day ; and continuing this 


courſe tor ſome few days, it will effectually cure thoſe 
diſcaſes atorenamed. 

XVIII. An excellent Pomatum for the Face, Lips, 8c. 

Take Oil of Ben ſixteen ounces ; choice tryed Mutton 
duet, or Lamb Suet, four ounces ; melt them: together; 
and colour it of a reddiſh bluth, by putting into it Al- 
lanet Roots: with this you may anoint as you ſee occa- 
hs It wintens and fottens the Skin, being often 
uſed. 


* 4.4 2 _ * «4 a 


CHAP: Y. 
Of Cleanſing the Teeth, 


]. T O cleanſe Teeth which are ſurred over. 

Rub them every Morning, and every time after 
cating with Cemor Tartari in fine pouder; and then 
waſh them with this mixture. Take fair water, a Ouart ; 
White Wine Vinegar, a Pint; Juice of Limons, half a Pint; 
White Port Wine, a Pint and half; Brandy, half a Pint; 
mx them, to 1nake a waſh for the Teeth. | 

II. Another excellent Waſh for the ſame. 

Take rectified Spirit of Wine a Pint; Oil of Sulphur 
an ounce ; mix them: this makes them purely clcan : 
fit wath or rub them with this, and then afterwards 
waſh them with fair warm water. | 

III. To whiten black Teeth. 

Take Syrap of Roſes ſictcen ounces 3 Damask Roſe- 

water twenty ounces ; Spirit of Sulphur, or Vitriol, tour 


pounds; mix them. Firſt rub your Teeth with + cloth 


apt in this Liquor, then waſh your Mouth in Damask 
Rofe-water. 
IV. A Pouder to cleanſe the Teeth when furr d. 


Take Red or White Coral, which beat to Fouder and 
levigate upon a Porphyre, with Damask Roſe-water; 


dy it, and keep. it for uſe: with this rub the Teeth twice 
1 day. Some uſe. pouder of Bricks, which if fine, is good, 


being mixt with a little Honey. After a, on 
cctiy - 


— — 


Oil o 
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Teeth with theſe Pouders, waſh them with fair water, or 
Roſe- water. 

V. Another for the ſame. 

Take Aſhes of Roſemary- branches, a pound; Roſe 
Vinegar 9. . digeſt xxiv. hours, then dry it, and keep the 
Pouder to rab your Teeth with. 

VI. Another for the ſame. 

Take levigated Pouder of Crabs Eyes and Claws, and 
of red Cora], Pouder of burnt Harts-horn, ana four oun- 
ces; Salt of Wormwood one ounce : mix them, and make 
a Pouder. | 

VII. Another Pouder for the Teeth. 

Take Pumice-ſtone in fine Pouder, Coral levigated, 
Brick-duſt, of each a pound; Carechu twelve ounces ; 
N Root, eight ounces: mix and make a Pouder to 
rub the Teeth with, Morning and Evening; waſhing 
them afterwards with a mixture of equal parts of Damask 
Roſe-water, fair water, and White Wine Vinegar. 

VIE. To whiten black Teeth. 

Take Roſe-water a Gallon ; Oil of Sulphur four oun- 
ces; mix them, Tye a Rag to the end of a ſtick, dip it 
in the former water, and ſcowre the Teeth therewith; 
this do ſeveral tymes, Morning, Noon and Night, till the 
blackneſs 1s gone ; then rub them with Oil Ben, perfu- 
med with a few drops of Oil of Cinnamon. 

IX. To faſten looſe Teeth. | 

Firſt rub the Teeth with this Pouder. Tale Catechs, 
Roch-Alum, of each alike quantity in fine Ponder, mix them, 
and rub the Teeth with the ſame. Then waſh with this: 
Je Damask Roſe-water a Quart, ſtrong Tincture of Catechu 
Px ounces, mix them : and after that waſh them with the 


beſt Red Wine, Morning, Noon and Night: and every 
Night going to Bed lay treſh or green Scurvy-graſs be- 


tween the Cheeks, Lips and Teeth all Night. 
X. To Cure Teeth which are Rotting. 
Take Harts-horn calcined and levigated, magiſtery of 
Coral, of each four ounces ; Orrice in pouder fix ounces; 
f Rhodium a dram : mix them for a Dentifrice to 
2 * Teeth withal. It will keep them white aud 
dund. | 


XI. Another for the ſame. 
Take Harts horn calcin'd and levigated, Salt of Tartar 
ſulphurated, of each eight ounces ; mix them for a Den- 
tifrice, tis excellent. XII. 4 
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XII. A Liquor to cleanſe them. 

If you do but touch them twice or thrice a day with 
my Spiritus Aperiens, it will in a little time make them 
as white as it is poſſible for them to be; after uſing of 
which each time, you may waſh your Mouth with fair 
water. 

XIII. Where the Treth are Rotten and Hollow. | 

Make little Pellets of ſtrained Opium, and Myrth, 
with a few drops of Oil of Caraways, and put them 
into the hollow Teeth ; repeating it as oft as need re- 

uires. 

, XIV. To help or eaſe the Pain of the Teeth. 

If the Teeth are hollow, fill the hollowneſs with ſome 
of the former Pellets: Or make {mall Pellets of dur Lau- 
danum, and a little Lint, and uſe them as the former; 
but if they be not hollow, ay io Rolls of our Lauda- 
num made up with Lint, all 
and Tecth, or Gums, repeating the 8 two or 
three times in the Night, and if the Pain is vehement, 


take alſo inwardly two or three Grains of the fame Lau- 


danum. 
XV. To Help or Cure the Stinking of the Teeth. 

If they ſtink much, often waſh then with Damask 
Roſe- water, a little ſharpned with Oil of Sulphur ; or 
with Brandy, a little ſharpned with Oil of Vitriol; or 
with Spring Water, ſharpned with choice Juice of Li- 
mons; or with Tincture of Cinnamon made in common 
Brandy ; and you mult be always fure to waſh them 
with ſome of the former things ; or with fair water mixt 
with White Wine, or White Wine Vinegar, after Eat- 
ing : and this 18 daily to be continued till the Cure 1s 
abſolutely compleated. 


_ 


CHAP. VL 
Of making a Sweet Breath. 


l. A Stinking Breath comes from one of theſe four cau- 

ſes, viz. from rotten and defective Teeth ; putri- 
hed Lungs ; or Obſtruction of the Stomach ; or a Diſtem- 
per of the Head. II. To 


ight between the Check . 


V. ASlinking Breath from Diſtemper of the Stomach. 
Ibis is cured by opening and cleanſing the Stomach: : 
firſt Vomit with Vinum Benedictum one ounce, or more, 
as ſtrength requires, which may be repeated two or th 


times: or you may Vomit in like manner with Tar. 


Emetick, or {ome qther Antimonial Vomit, or with / 
negar or Wine, or Oxymel of Sqls this done, you ma) 
purge the Bowels with our Family Pill; four or five tunes, 
and after that, , CVCELY Morning taſting the Pauent may 


Chap 
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II. To Cure it when it proceeds from Rotten Teeth, &c. ry oth 
This is to be cured by the directions given ut the for- ſome 1 

mer Chapter, of which we have ſpoken largely enouzj 
lo that no more need be ſaid in this place. vol 
III. 7o remedy a ſtinking Breath, when it proceeds fray ther 1t 
| Pu rified Lungs. ſis, Cc 
| Outwardly anoint the Breſt and Stomach with Juice of tho 
| of Tobacco, boiled to a thickneſs, mixt with an equi! the Ef 
| quantity of, Oil of Amber. Inwardly give Balſam dt tient 1 
| Sulphur Morning and Eveninę, and in all that the Pa. lulæ L 
1 tient drinks in the day time, ſome Drops, viz. 20, 30, ar or tou! 
| 45 Drops at a time ot our Spiritus Aperiens. ExpcC 
| IV. Some other Remedies for the: ſame purpoſe. VII 
1 Give unwardly the Anifated Balſam of Sulphur, Mor or Ml 
[ ning and Evening 15, or 20, or 25 Drops, made into 1 Thi 
1 Bolus with double refined Sugar; at Jen in the Mory- if they 
[| ing, and Three in the Afternoon, give halt a dram of l. with 
[| ear Minerale, or Antimonium Diaphoreticum, Or as much dtur 2 ( 

| of Antihecticum Poterij, or a Scruple of Arcanum Jews, with 

| made up into a Bolus with Syrup of Green Ginger. Let three, 
1 tum alſo now and then cat a Race of Green Ginger, and ule th 
1 drink attex it a Glaſs of good Red Florence Wine. Thee the U 
| things being taken tor icveral Days or Weeks, at lat fail, y 
| conjummate the Cure with this: In the Morning, and fve os 
[ at four Aiternoon, let him take this Bolus: Tale Catechs and t 
| in fine poder, Nuuniegs in pouder, Bezoar mineral, of eat four ty 
3 an 99:00 Oil, Cinnamon xx. drops: choice Honzy enuug VI 
| 40 nde it into an Electuary ; Dole as much as a Cheſnut that is 
| at a-Ume-: aud at Night let him take this. Be Yeni: Ch 
T wr pentiue ing Gunces ; Catechu in fine poyder . S. mi maica 
and make Pills ; Dole, a dram every Night at Bei may « 
time. give t 
other 


fake a Scruple of Pil. Rui, or three drams of Elixir Pro- 


Piet atis for ten gr twelve times, either every day, or *. 
6 . 'J 
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ry other day, in the Morning faſting, drinking after it 
{ome warm Broth or Poſſet-drink. 

VI. A Stinking Breath from Diſtemper of the Head. 

You are to conſiler the Cauſe ot the Diſtemper, whe- 
ther it is from Apoſtems, the-Pox, Leproſie, Elephantia- 
ſis, Cc. and then to purſue the Method uſed in the Cure 
of thoſe Diſeaſes ; for ſo the Cauſe being taken away, 
the Effects will ſoon ceaſe. Yet nevertheleſs, if the Pa- 
tient will be pleaſed to take ſome few Doſes of the Pi- 
lyle Lunares every other Night at Bed time, or every third, 


or fourth Night, he will find a Satisfaction beyond all 


Expectation. 

VII. A Stinkiag Breath from Ulcers of the Noſe, Throat, 
or Mouth. 

This cannot be cured but by curing of thoſe Ulcers : 
if they be not inveterate and ſtubborn, they may be cured 
with this Waſh : Take Aqua Regulata two ounces : Tin- 
dure of Catechu one ounce : Honey, enough to ſweeten mithal : 
with this. gargle or wath the Throat, Month or Noſe, 
three or four tunes a day: if this will not do, you muſt 
uſe the Mater of the Griffen, which ſeldom tails, though 
the Ulcers-be never ſo rebellious : but if all theſe things 
fail, you muſt make ute of this. Tate Damark Roſe-water 
five ounnces : Powers of Mercury two drams ; mix them : 
and therewith gargle or waſh the Parts affected three or 
four times a day, this will not fail. 

VIII. To rectifie the Breath when it ſmells of any thing 
that is eaten. \ ; 

Chew Coriander Seeds or Zedoary in the Mouth, or Ja- 
maica Pepper, drinking a draught of Wine after it: or you 
may _chew the Perfumed Grains of Catechu, which will 
give the Breath an incomparable Odour, beyond molt 
other things. | 7 


* 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of Beautifying the Hair. 


I. 1 dye the Hair black. 
This is done with the Calx of Luna ( made by 
Spirit of Nitre ) mixed with fair water, and the Hay 
waſhed therewith, with a Spunge : it is the moſt excel. 
lent thing of that kind that is yet known. 
II. 75 keep the Hair from falling off. 

Take Myrtle-berrics, Galls, Emblick Myrobalans, o. 
each alike, boil them in Oil Omphacine, with which 
— it is an excellent Medicine, yet as old as 64 
en. 

III. To remedy Baldneſs. ; 

This is a hard thing to cure, yet the following things 
are very good. Rub the Head or bald places every Mor- 
ning very hard with a coarſe Cloth, till it be red, anoin- 
ting immediately after with Bears greaſe : when ten ot 
fifteen days are paſt, rub every Morning, and Evening 
with a bruwuſed Onion, till the bald places be red, then 
anoint with Honey well mixed with Muſtard-ſecd, ap- 
plying over all a Plaiſter of Labdanum mixed with Mice- 
dung, and Pouder ot Bees : do this for thirty days. If 
all the tormer fail, bath with a decoction of Bur-dock 
roots, made with a Lixivium ( of Salt of Tartar ) two 
parts, and Muskadel one part; immediately applying 
this Unguent : take Thapſs or Turbith one dram (in 
pouder ) Bears-greaſe one ounce, mix them, which uſe 
tor ſixty days; if this make not the Hair come, the de- 
fect is 1ncuradle. 

IV. To take away Hair from places where it ſhould nit 
row. | 

a Take Quick-lime four ounces, Auripigmentum one 
ounce and a half, Sulphur vive, Nitre, of each halt an 
ounce, Lixivium of Salt of Tartar a quart, mix and bol 
all 10 long in a glazed earthen pot, till putting a qu 
therein, all the feathers peel off, and it is done. Fult 
foment the place with warm water a little betore you 
uſe the aforeſaid Medicine; a quarter of an hour — 
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waſh with very hot water; then anoint with the afore- 
{1d Unguent, and in a quarter of an hour it will do the 
work, when the hairs arg, fx1n away, remember to anoint 
with Oil of Roſes ; no keep them from ever grow- 
ing again, anoint for Tore days with an Ointment 
made of the juice of Henbane and Nightihade, Opium 
and Hogs-greaſe. As | 
V. To make the Hair curl. 

Waſh the hair very well with a Lixivium of Quick- 
lime, then dry it very well, that done, anoint it with Oil 
of Myrtles, or Oil Omphacine, and pouder it well with 
Sweet Pouder, putting it up every Night under 2 Cap: 
if the party be naturally ot a cold and moiſt Conſtitution, 
the waſhing, anointing and poudering mult be perpe- 
wally uſed once or twice a Week during Lite, the Hair 
being put up every Night. 

VI. To make Hair lank and flag that curls too much, 

Anoint the Hair throughly twice or thrice a Week with 
Oil of Lilies, Roſes, or Marſh-mallows, combing ic alter 


fi N well. TIM | 
IT. To make the Hair grow long and ſoft. | 

Diſtil Hogs-greaſe or Oil Olive in an Alembick, with 
the Oil that comes there-from anoint the Hair, and it will 
make it grow long and ſoft: uſe it often. V1 

VIII. To preſerve the Hair from ſplitting at the'ends. 

Anoint the ends thereof, with Oil Omphacine, or Oil 
ot Myrtles, they are eminent in this caſe to preſerve the 
Hair from ſplitting; fo alſo an Ointment made of Ho- 
ney, Bees- wax and Oil Omphacine, or Bears-greaſe. 

IX. To make White Hair of 4 Brown colour. 

Take Aqua fortis three ounces * filings of Siver two 
penny weight, or value of Six pence, digeſt in a boilin 
Baineo, till the Silver is perfectly diſſolved, then mix wit 
t a little Strong Water; with which waſh White Hair, 
and it will make it of a Brown Bay colo. 

X. To make the Hair grow well and thick 

Make a ſtrong decoction of Tops of Hemp in Wine, 
and therewith waſh the Head and Hair g and 
Erening for three Weeks or a Month. 

XI. To make a Yellow Head of Hair Black. 

Anoint the Teeth of a Comb with Oil of Tartar per 
drliquinms, and dip a Sponge init, and do the Comb 
With it, and Comb the Head in the Sun (it being firſt 

Y waſhed 
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waſhed clean with fair warm water) do this for a quu- 
ter of an hour 2 often ge —* — with 
the Oily Sponge, and repeat it ice a or {even days, 
ſo will the Hair become Bla? Jafterwards you 22 
oint it with Oil of Rhodium. 

XII. A Water to colour the Hair black. 

Take Aqua fortis three ounces ; fine Silver in Leayg 
one ounce : put them in a Glaſs Matreſs, and over a gen- 
tle fire diſſolve the Silver : then add Damask Roſe-water 
half a Pint, boil a quartet of an hour; after add the 
Juice of two large Citrons; boil again another quartz 
of an hour, and keep it for uſe, in a Bottle cloſe ſtopt 
When you uſe it, take four Spoonfuls thereof, and add 
as much Juice of Citrons ; warm them, and waſh the 
Hair therewith, with a bit of Sponge, taking heed that 
you touch not your Skin, or any of your Linen, becauſe 
it will rot it; the Hair being waſht, let it dry on. 

XIII. To mate the Hair grow long. 

Make a Lye of the Aſhes of Maidenhair, Southern- 
wood, Mullein, Hemp tops, and Cane Roots, diſſolve in 
every quart of Lye half an ounce of Myrrh, and add to 
it an equal quantity of White Wine; with this waſh 
the Head Morning and Evening for twenty days. 

XIV. To mall the Hair grow in bald places. 

Firſt waſh the places affected very well, for almoſt a 
quarter of an hour;'with'a' Decoction of Wheat Bran; 
then for a quarter of an hour, or longer, rub the ſaid af- 
tected places with 'a large ſttong Onion cut in halves: 
do this for almoſt half an hour; and afterwards anoint 
the parts with this' Ointment. Take Bears-greaſe : 
pound; Juice of Molly, or of Onions, eight ounces : pou- 
der of Mouſe. dung fix dunces: Oil of Tarter per deliquium 
one ounce; mix them, aid anoint therewith: Let all 
this work be done dd or three times a day, and conti 
nued for a Month leat; if the deformity is not un- 
curable, thu m the W w. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
| 4 
Of the Art of Perfuming in General. 


Lp this Art two things are to be conſidered, viz. 
- I. The way and manner of making of Perfumes, 
2. The wal and manner of — pas 

II. The Perfume it ſelf is conſidered, 1. In reſpe& of 
its form. 2. In reſpect of its Compoſition. 

III. The Form of the Perfume is either Water, Oil, Eſ- 
ſence, Unguent, Pouder, or Tablets. 

IV. The Making and Compoſition is taken from the 
Form and Matter. 

* The Matter is either Vegetable, Animal or Mi- 
neral. 

VI. The way of Perfuming is according to the Matter 
to be 2 ; 

VII. The matter to be Perfumed is either Natural, as 
Hairs, Skins, Cloths, Air, &«. or Artificial, as Pomanders, 
— Waſh-balls, Soaps, Candles, and other things of 

e nature 
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CHAP. IX 


Of the Matter of which Perfumes are made. 


J. TH E ground of Yegetable Perfumes, is taken from 
I Her Seeds, Herbs, Roots, Woods, Barks, and 
ws 


II. The chief Flowers for this uſe, are of Clove-gilli- 
towers, Roſes, Faſemin, Lavender, Oranges and Saffron. 


III. The chief Seeds or Fruits are Nutmegs, Cloves, Ca- 


nways,Grains, Seeds of Geranium Moſcha:um, Musk-ſeeds, 
and the Nut Ben, which Oil is only uſed as a Vehicle. 
IV. The chief Herbs are Giranins Myſehwen, Baſil, 
dxeet Marjoram, Sav „Time, Angelica, oſemary, La- 
render, Hy ſſop, tweet Trefb1l, Mint, and Bay-trceleav 
Gg 2 V. The 


| 
| 
| 
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the other is, that it is of a long continuance, ſo 2 t 
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V. The chief Roots are of Calamus Aromaticut, Ginge 
cn , Caryophyllata, Indian Spicknard, and (weet Ore, 
or Ins. | 

VI. The chief Woods are of yellow Sanders, X\le-lg. 
ſamum, Lignum, Aloes, Rhodiam, Saſſafras and Cle. 

VII. The Barks and Peels are of Cinnamon, Mar 
Oranges, Limons and Citrons. | 

VIII. The chief Gums are Frankincenſe, Olibanm 
Labdanum, liquid Styrax, Balſamum Verum, Amber: gif, 
Styrax Calamita, Benjamin, Amber, Camphire. 

IX. The chief matters of Perfumes taken from Au. 
mals, are Musk, Civet, Cow- dung, and other Turds. 

X. Of Minerals there are two 7 which yield a Per. 

7 


J 


fume, and they are Antimony and Sulpbur. 


. 


— — 


CHAP, X. 
Of the Oil of Ben, 


J. JT HE little Nut which the Arabians call Ben, is the 

L fame which the Lains call Nux Ungnentaria; 
and the Greeks, Balanus Myrepſica ; out of which is taken 
an Oil, of great uſe in the Art of Pertuming. 

II. To make the Oil of Ben. Blanch the Nats, and beat 
them very caretully in a Mortar, and ſprinkle them with 
Wine, put them into an Earthen or Iron Pan, and heat 
them hot, then put them 1nto a Linnen Cloth, and 
preſs them in an Almond Preſs, this work repeat, till 
all the Oil is extracted, 10 have you Oil of Ben by ex- 
preſſion. Fs | 

III. In like manner you may expreſs the Oil out of 
Gitron Seeds, incomparable for this purpoſe, to extract 
the ſcent out of Musk, Civet, Amber, and the like, becaule 
it will not quickly grow rank, yet Oil of the N Ben 18 
much better. N | 

IV. This Oil of Ben bath two properties; the one 5, 
that having no ſcent or odour of it ſelf, it alters, changes 
or diminiſhes not the ſcent of any Perfume put into it: 
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Chap. 11. Of Sweet Waters. 40 
ſcarcely ever changeth, grows rank, corrupts, or putrifies, 


2s other Oils do. 

v. Io make a Perfume thereof, put the Musk, Am- 
ber) Cc. in fine pouder, thereinto, which keep in a Glaſs 
Bottle very cloſe ſtopt for a Month, or more, then uſe it. 

VI. Or thus, Blanch your Nuts, and bruiſe them, 
(Haſle Nuts may do, tho not ſo good ) and lay them be- 
tween two rows of Flowers, ſuppoſe Roſes, Jaſemin, &c. 
or other Perfames ; when the Flowers have loſt their 
{cent and fade, remove them, adding freſh ones; which 
repeat ſo long as Flowers are in ſeaſon; then ſqueez out 
the Oil, and it will be moſt odoriferous. 

VII. 19 1 5 by this laſt you may draw a ſweet ſcent 
out of thoſe Flowers, out of which you cannot diſtil any 
fweet water. 


_— 


— 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Sweet Waters. 
| T HE firſt Sweet Water. - 


Take Cloves in pouder an ounce, yellow San- 
ders, Calamus Aromaticus of each half an ounce, Aqua Ro- 
jarum Damaſcenarum fifteen igeſt four days, then 
Altil in an Alembick ; to this new diſtilled water 
in pouder Cloyes, Cinnamon, Benjamin, Storax Calami- 
, of each half an ounce, diſtil again in Balneo; laſtly put 
the water into a glaſs bottle with Musk and Ambergriſ 
t each ten grains, keep it cloſe ſtopt for uſe. 

88 ſecund gong Water. 8 2911 
e Damask Roſes exun ee pound, Flowers 
0 Lavender and Spike, of ech four ounces, Clove-gilli- 
lowers, and Flowers of Faſemin, of each two pound, 
Orange-flowers one pound, Citron peels four ounces, 
Cores one ounce, Cinnamon, Storax Calamita, Benjamin, 
Nutmegs, of each half an ounce, all in pouder, Aqua 


laſcrum ſix pound, digeſt ten days, then diſtil in Balneo : 
tothe diſtilled water add of Musk and Ambergriſc of each 


Srallls. 
III. The 


— 
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III. The third Swat Water. 

Take Roſes, Clove-gilliflowers, of each one pound 
Flowers of Roſemary, Lavender, Faſemin, Marjoram, &. 
vory, Time, of each three ounces, dry Citron * On 
ounce, Cinnamon, Benjamin, Storax Calamita, of each 
half an ounce, Nutmegs, Mace, of each one dram ; bniſ: 
the Herbs and 2 well, digeſt in the Sun two day 
then diſtil in Balzeo : to the diſtilled water add Musk in 

r one ſcruple. | 

IV. The fourth Sweet Water. . | 

Take Cloves, Cinnamon, of each one dram, Macy 
Grains, Musk, Ambergnte, Citron peels, of each half ; 
dram, Benjamin, Storax Calamita, of each one | 
Aus Roſarum twelve pound, digeſt fifteen days, then d 
ſtil in Balneo. 

V. The fifth Sweet Water. | 
Jake Roſemary-flower water, Orange-flower water df Tone 
each five pound, Ambergriſe one ſcruple, digeſt ten dap 
then diſtil in Balnęo, or keep it without diſtilling. 
VI. The ſiæth Sweet Water. Take 

Take Roſes two pound, Macaleb, half a dram, Am- — 7 
bergriſe ten grains, Bruĩſe what is to be bruiſed, digeſt in olly | 
Sand three days, then diſtil in Balneo. EM 

VII. The ſeventh Sweet Water, pugils, 

| Take green peels of Oranges and Citrons, of each four Slate 

1 — — x dram, 1 of py oy rapor 
ua Roſarum Damaſcenarum ſix pound, digeſt ten days, 

then diffil in Ran- 2 


VIII. The eighth Sweet Mater. | 6 
tn ging mandate them ruſe. I Os 
ten mix a em for uſe. 

. The ninth . Mater. dunce 


Take Aqua Roſarum, Aqua Florum de Faſemin, ol each 
n phiurd, M babe Emile, digef ten days, then dll 2 
in 5 


X The trench Sur Minter. 7 gether 

4 1 — | 
ach four pound, to OUNCES, Nutmegs ont cunce, 

diſtil in an Alembick, in the noſe of winch hang Mui 

three ſcruples, Amber two: fcruples, Cet one 

tyed +2 2 xg dipr in bran, and the Whate of an 

m * * 


XI. Th 
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V. 4 

X- The eleventh Sweet Water, called Aqua Nanſa, or 
l 

ake Aqua Roſarum four nd, Orange-flower Wa- 

* ter two qu Peſeren of fore.” Trefoil, Lavender, Sweet 


Marjoram, .c each 125 t ounces, Benjamin two ounces, 
Siorax one ounce, Labdanum half an ounce, » Mace, Clores, 
Cinnamon, Sanders, Lignam Aloes, of each one 
Spicknard one ounce ;-all bein y hea en, digeſt a 
Month; then in a glaſs retort diſtil in Balneos,. - 
I. ' The twe 27 Sweet Water, calkd Aqua Moſchata. 
Take Spirit Wine rectified 
Musk thr ſeruples, Ambergriſe two craphey, wet one 
e in the Sun twenty days cloſe. ſtopt in a 
gls veſſe ps opt this water put into any other li- 
quor, will very well perfume it. 
1 ty 1 the ſcent ont of ſweet Flowers, with this 


: 2 that lie hut a little while, becauſe their eart 
* vill wake the ſpirit il-ſavanred. 2 
Py III 7 thirteenth Sweet Water. 


Take a 4. of Orange- flower water, and as much 
ack. Foſe-yater.: 24d Hearts, Musk-willow it, 
e — mamin two ounces, tyrax 
one — Labdanum ſux drams, Lavender flowers two 
pugils, musked. Cranesbill three Sweet Marjoram 
as much, Calamus Aromaticus a dram, diſtil all in a glaſs 
Sillatory in Balneo, the Joints being well cloſed that no 
rapor get out. 
XIV. The fourteenth Sweet Water. 
Take Benjamin, Storax Calamita, of each two ounces 
Cloves, Winter Cinnamon 1n ex, of each one ounce ; 
Orange peels, Limon peels, ( the et, 4 each half an 


a quart : digeſt twenty days, ſhakin it ey 3 then 
* decant the clear, and 24a Musk, b fine pou- 
n mix them we d keep them to- 
gether for uſe. | 
XV. The Perfumed Mater. 


Take Damas PORE a gallon, Orange-flowers 
water two quarts 5 Sweet. EN water,, Angelica 


ounce ; yellow Sanders, wnegy of ach aan 


to the higheſt two pound, | 


ounce ; Musk ſeeds an ounce and half; Spirit of Wine 


water, of ch a quart; Yo yellow of - 
— and Limon peck, a e dc an ro 
ounces ; 1 Nero, 


OUNCE ; : 


Take Amibergrile ur drams, Sur Culenita cight 
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ounce; Benjamin eight ounces : All the ingredients be- 
ing in fine-pouder, pat them to the waters in a glaſs bot- 
tle, adding Spirit of Wine a quart ; digeſt in a gentle 
Sand heat for a Month, then decant the clear water, and 
add to it, if you ſo pleaſe, Musk in fine pouder a ſcruple 
Ambergriſe ten grains, tied up in a Nodule, which let 
lye in the liquor ſo long as it laſts. | 
XVI. Another excellent Perfumed Water. 
Take Damask Roſe-water a Gallon, Spirit of Wine 3 
2 Benjamin, SHrax Calamita, yellow Sanders, Mus 
eeds, of each fourteen ounces ; Saſſaffas, Winter Cinna- 
mon, of each two ounces : Orrice Root three ounces; 
Cloves, Nutmegs, Caſſia Ligna, Wood of Aloes, yellow of 
Limon and Orange peels, of each half an ounce : Mug 
in fine pouder a Fruple, mixt with double refined Sugar 
half an ounce ; the ingredients being each a part made 
into fine pouder, mix altogether, and digeſt in a gentle 
* heat for fourty days; and keep the Water for 
"ENT SIE 
XVII. An excellent Perfumed and Colored Mater. 
Take Damask Roſe leaves freſh gathered, Clove-glli- 
flowers, Violets, or any other Sweet and Aromatick 
Flower, put them into an Alembick, and affuſe thereon 
a fufficient quantity of fair water impregnated with Spi- 
rits of Salt, ( an ounce of Spirit to a pint of Water: ) fill 
the Alembick full of the Flowers, and this 1mpregnated 
water: digeſt xxiv. hours till you ſee your water is well 
colored: then decant the clear liquor, ſo will it have the 
color and ſmell of the Roſes, or other Flowers, as if they 
were freſh gathered. SE, | 


F r Net: ND 
CHAP. All 
Of Perfuming Oils and. Spirits. 


I. TO make Perfumi Oils by Inf . | 
Vi This is taught fully at the fifth Section of the 

tenth Chapter atoregoing. TOUR 
II. To wake Oleum 
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Chap. 12. Of Perfuming Oils, &c. 406 
cunces, Roſe-water, Oleum Roſatum, of each two pound, 
Oil of Cinnamon and Cloves, of each half a dram, put 
all into a glaſs, and digeſt in Horſc-dung twenty days: 
this done, gently boil all for a quarter of an hour, which 


then let cool; with a ſpoon take off the Oil which Gwims 


2 top, to which put of Musk and Civet, of each to 
drams, digeſt all in a gentle heat for twenty days, and 
keep it for uſe. Where note the Amber and Storax at 
bottom will ſerve to make Sweet Balls of, to lay among 
Cloths, or Beads to carry in ones hands; or for a Per- 
fume to burn. FG | | F 
III. To make Oil of Cinnamon. © 
Digeſt Cinnamon groſly bruiſed in ſpirit of Wine, 


ſharpned with Oil of Salt, in a glaſs veſſel, with a blind 


head cloſely luted, in a gentle heat for ten days, then di- 
ſtil in an Alembick, as we have more at large taught in 
our Pharmacop. Lond. lib. 4. cap. 3. ſect. I 2. it is a wonderful 


Perfume, the moſt fragrant and pleaſant of all Oils, as 


well in taſte as ſmell : the uſe of it will certainly take 
away a ſtinking Breath. 

IV. To make on Roſes, called adeps Roſarum. 
Take Damask Roſes, pickle them with Bay Salt, and 
after three Months, with a large quantity of water diſtil 
m aſhes with a gentle fire, ſo have pr and Spirit, 
er water, which keep for other diſtillations. Wickerws 
hath it thus, | | 

Roſarum folia in umbra ali 
viirea magna ponuntur, cuj us fit fundus latus, & ad dimi- 
dium vas impletur: inde affunditar ipſis Raſarum foliis tan- 
tam aque roſactæ ſtillatitie, quantum ſatis fuerit, ut optimd 
madeant : appoſsteque pileo vitreo cæco, ſtipatiſque optime ris 
mis cera gummata, quindecim diebus equino fimo macerantur : 
ſu tamen, ut mutato, cam frigeſcere ceperit, fimo, calor æqua- 
lis ſervetur. Appoſito mox matule roſtrato pileo, igne mode- 
1-10 cinerum, aqua omnis elicitur : que ru. ſus in eadem 
manula, opt ime priùs à facibus mundata ablutaque ponitur, 
C calentis aquæ balneo lentiſſimo {gue elicitur, dum tota in 


vas recipient abeat. Nam in fundo matulæ remanebit oleuns 


riſarum, colore rubrum, perſpicuum, & Moſchi odore ſua- 
Jer fragrans. | 

This is the greateſt of all by 1g Perfumes, and of 
an ineſtimable value. See the beſt way of making it in 
biy Pharm. Bateana, lib. I. cap. 2. ſect. 69. 7, 8, & $ — 


diu aſſervata in matula 
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V. To male Oil of Calamus Aromaticus. 4 
It is made as Oil of Cinnamon: it is a very great Per- 

fame, helps a Stinking Breath, Vomiting, weak Memo- 


e. 
* VI. To male Oil of Rhodium. 
It is made as Oil of Cinnamon: is a very excellent 
erfume, good for the Head, Breath, and the Senſes. 
VII. To male Oil of Indian Spicknard. 
By infuſion it is made by the firlt Section; by diſtilla- 
tion, as Oil of Cinnamon. It is an eminent Perfume. 
| VIII. To make Oil of Benjamin. ; 
Lake Benjamin fix ounces in pouder, which diſfolye 
in Oil of Tartar, and Aqua Roſaum, of each one pound, 
which diſtil with a cloſe pipe in an Alembick. So 1s 
made Oil of Storax and Labdanum. 
IX. To make Oil of Storax compound. | 
Take Oil of Ben, or ſweet Almonds, one pound ; Sto- 
rax groſly beaten four 711 Benjamin, Cloyes, of 
each two ounces, digeſt (till the Gums are melted ) over 
hot Coals ; then preſs out the Oil diligently. 
X. To make Spirit of Ambergriſe. 
Take of the beſt rectified, Spirit of Wine, a pint z Oil 
of Salt half an ounce, Ambergriſe, Musk ( both in fine 
el of each two drams, ſeal up the fe s hermettcal- 


, and digeſt in a very gentle heat, till the Tincture is 
ly drawn out ; three or four drops of this Spirit will 

Pertume a pint of any Liquor ee Or you may put a 
drop or two round the brims ot a drinking-glaſs ; half a 

ſpoonful of it mixt with a fit Vehicle, is a rich Cordial. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Perfuming Eſſences. 


„ viz. by Diſtillation, Calcination, Digeſtion or Men- 


ruum. | h 
II. If by a Aenſtruum, uſe not a watry one for a wa- 
| lence ; nor an; oily one for an ouly Eſſence ; be- 


cauſo being of like natures, they are not caſily ſpares i 


J. q H E way to extract Eſſences is ſomembat liſfcuit, 


that 


Chap.13- Of perfuming Eſſences. : 407 
but on the contrary, chuſe an oily Aenſtruum fora watry 
Eſſence, and a wairy Menſtiruum 2 oily N 
III. If ** Eſſence of Any Tow be to by 3 by 
7 Menſtruum, after work is done, rate 
gn Waters, and uſe only thoſe Silts which 
will be eaſily taken out again; Vitriol Alom axe ve- 


ry difficult to be ſeparated by reaſon of their earthy ſiib- 


ſtance. . 

IV. To extract the Eſſence out of Mak, Ambergriſe, Quet, 
and other Spices or Aromaticks. _ - "4 3 

Mix the Perfume with Oil of Ben, which in a glaſs 
bottle ſet in the Sun or Sand for ten days, then ſtin it 
from the dregs, and the Eflence will be zmbibed in the 
Oil. Then take Spirit of Wine, and diſtilled fountain, 
water, which mix with the ſaid Oil, and digeſt for the 
days, then diſtil in Sand; fo will the Eſſence and water 
aſcend, (the Oil remaining at bottom without any {cent) 
that eſſence and water diſtil in Balnes in a glaſs veſſel, 
till the water be come off, and leave the 
bottom in the form of Oil. 


nce in the 


V. Another n to do the ſame. 


Infuſe the matter in Spirit of Wine a ſufficient quan- 
tity, mixt with a tenth ꝓart of Oil of Salt, or Sulphur, di- 
geſt for ten days, then diſtil in Sand, as Tong as any water 
will come over (but have a care of burning) which di- 
ſtilled Liquor draw off in Balxeo, with a very gentle heat, 
1 the quinteſſence will be left in the bottom, of a liquid 


VI. To extract the Eſſence out of Herbs and Flowers, &s of 
Sweet Marjoram, Baſil, Orange-flowers, Fafemin, &c. 
Bruiſe the matter, and put it into a glaſs veſſel to fers 
ment in Horſe-dung for a Month, then diſtil in Baluro : 
let it in dung for a week again, and diſtil in Balase a- 
gain; whuch reiterate ſo long as it will yield any Iquor; 
E the diſtilled matter upon the Caput mort uum, diſtil- 
ing thus for ſix days; draw off the water in Balxeo ; and 
the Eſſence remaining expreſs in a preſs: which being a 
week fermented in dung, will yield the pexſect ſcent, co- 
lour and vertues of the matter deftued. 
VII. To extrath the Eſence out af Salts.  _ 
Calcine the Salt, and. grind. it very ſmall, then hy.is 
upon a Marble in a wailt Cellar, ſetting under it 1 
ß, 
n 


to receive tho diſſalation ; thertin let L 


* 
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Month, then with a gentle fire diſtil in Balnes : caſt away 


the inſipid water, which comes from it; and ſet that 


which remains in the bottom, to ferment another Month, 
then diſtil out the inſipid water, as before; repeating this 
work ſo long as wy inſipid water V be drawn : then 
evaporate away all the moiſture, and what remains is 
the quinteſſence of Salt. 

Where Note, 1. That theſe Saline quinteſſences as they may 
be wſed, will draw forth the perfect and compleat eſſence of any 
vegetable whatſoever. 2. That the eſſence of Salts thus drann, 
»ill carcely come to two ounces in a pound. 

III. Eſſence of Cinnamon. | 

Take Oil of Nutmegs, by expreſſion, eight ounces : Oil 
— Cinnamon four ounces; mix perfectly, and keep it for 

e. 

IX. A Liquid _— of Cinnamon. 

Take Chymical Oil of Nutmegs three ounces : Oil of 
Cloves one ounce ; Oil of Cinnamon eight ounces : mix, 
digeſt ten days, and keep it for uſe. 


a—_— 
—— " 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Perfuming Unguents, 


I. T 2 make Unguentum Pomatum, or Ointment of Ap- 
t 


Take Calves Suet three pound, Oil of Ben one pound, 
Sheeps Suiet nine ounces, briuſed Cloves one dram, Aqua 
Roſarum two ounces, Pomwaters pared and fliced one 
pound, boil all to the Conſumption of the Roſe-water ; 
then ſtrain without preſſing, to every pound of which add 
Oil of Rhodium and Cinnamon, of each thirty drops. 

II. To make a compound Pomatum. ; 

Take of the Pomatum aforeſaid, (without the Oils) 
four pound, Spicknard, Cloves, of each two ounces; Cin- 
namon, Storax, Benjamin, of each one ounce, (the Spices 
and Gums bruiſed and tyed up in a thin rag )-Roſe-wa- 
ter eight ounces ; boil to the Conſumption of the Roſe- 
water, then add white wax eight ounces, which mix 
well by melting, firam it again, being hot; and when 
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Chap. 15. Of Perfuming Pouders. ü 
it is almoſt cold, mix therewith Oil of Musk ( made by the 


ficſt Section of the twelfth Chapter) then put it out, and 
keep it for uſe. | 
III. Another excellent Ointment. 

Take Calves Suet, one pound, Oil of Ben ſix ounces, 
Saccharum Saturni two ounces, mix them well by gently 
melting them; to which add Oils of Musk and Ambergriſe, 
of ch half an ounce, let them all cool, and beat the 
Unguent well in a Mortar, and keep it for uſe. 

IV. To make Unguentum.Moſchatum. 

Take Lambs Suet one pound, Oil of Ben ſix ounces, Am- 
bergriſe, Moſch, of each one dram and a half, (ground 
with Oil of Jaſemin upon a Marble) adeps Roſarum half 
an ounce, (ground with Civet one dram) mix all together 
into an Ointment, which keep tor ule. 

V. A good Pomatum. ; | 

Take Sheeps Suet two pounds; Oil of Ben one pound: 
mix them over a gentle heat; add to them Oil of Tar- 
tar per del iquium one ounce : when well mixt, caſt all 
into warm warer, {tir them well together; then let it 
ſtand and cool: then gather the fat Tabltance from the 
top of the water, and mix with it Chymical Oil of Oran- 
ges, and of Limons, of each halt an ounce, and keep it in 
a pot cloſe covered for ufc. | 

ote, Hogs Lard is not to be uſed in theſe Compoſitions 
becauſe it quickly grows rank, and ſtinks. 


CHAP. XV, 


Of Perfuming Poudzrs. + 


J. T O make Pouder of Ox dung. | 
Take red Ox dung in the Month of May and dry 
it well, make it into an impalpable Pouder by grind- 
ing: it is an excellent Perfume without any other ad- 
dition; yet if you add to one pound of the former, Musk, 
and Ambergriſe, of each one dram, it will be beyond 
compariſon. | | 
I. To make Cyprian Poxder. 
Gather Musk-moſs of the Oak in December, January 
or February, waſh it very clean in Roſe- water, then dry 
it, 


N 
| 
i 
N 
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N 
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it, ſteep it in Roſe-water for two days, then dry it agi 
which do often times; then bring i= Wes Ben 
earce it; of which take one pound, Musk one oune. 
Ambergriſe half an ounce, Civet two drams, yellow San. 
ders in pouder two ounces, mix all well together in; 
Marble mortar. | 

III. Another way to make the ſame. 

Take of the aforeſaid Pouder of Oak-moſs one pound 
Benjamin, Storax, of each two ounces in fine Pouder; 
Musk, Ambergriſe and Civet, of each three drams, ju 
Them well in a mortar. | 

IV. 4 Sweat Danack Pouder to lay among Cloaths, 

Take Damask-roſe leaves dyed one pound, Musk hall 
a dram, Orrice root, ſweet Marjoram, yellow Sander, 
Wood of Aloes, Saftafras, of each three ounces ; mix 
chem, and put them in a bag. 

V. Another for the ſame, or to wear about one. 

Take Roſe leaves dryed one , Cloves in pouder 
half an ounce, Spicknard two dram, Storax, Cinnamon, 
of each three drams, Musk half a dram, mix them, and 
put them into bags for uſe. 

VI. Poader of Sweet- Orrice, the firſt way. 

— Take Florentine Orrice- root in Pouderone pound, Ben- 
jamin, Cloves, of each four ounces in pouder, mix them. 
VII. Ponder of Florentine Orrice, the ſecond may. 

Take of Orrice- root ſix ounces, Roſe leaves in poudet 
four ounces, Marjoram, Cloves, Storax in pouder, of each 
one ounce, Benjamin, yellow Sanders, of each halt an 
ounce, Xylo aloes tqupounces,Musk;one dram, Cyprus half 
a dram, mix them; being groſly poudered, put them in- 
to bags to lay amongſt linnen: but. being fine, they will 
ſerve for other uſe, as we ſhall ſhew. 

VIII. Ponder of Orrice- roots, the third way, excellent fir 
innen in bags. i A 
Lale roots of Orrice, Damagk Roſes, of each one pound, 

9 — — twelve ounces, flowers of Roſematy, and 
wer Camomil,Jeaveyof Cursor ee 

ot each four ounces, Cyprus roots, Bemamin, xy 

— 2 yellow Sanders, Li „ bol, Citron peel, S. 
rax, Labdanum, Cloves, Cinnamon, of each one ounce; 
Musk two drams, Ciyet one dram and a half, Ambergniſe 
one dram, pouder and nix them for bags. IT lis compo- 
{hon will retain its ſtrengthᷣ near twenty years. N. e 

40 
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IX. Pouder of Orrice, the fourth way. 4 
Take Orrice roots in pouder one pound, Calm Ar 
naticus, Cloves, dyyed Roſe leaves, Coriander ſeed, Ge- 
raniums Moſchatum, of each three ounces, Lignum Aloe, 
Marjoram, Orange = of each one ounce, Storax one 
ounce and a half, Labdanum half an ounce, Lavender, 
- of each four ounces, pouder all, and mix 
em, to which add Musk, Ambergriſe, of each two 
ſcruples. | 

X. Pulvis Calami Aromatici compoſitus. | 

Take Calamus Aromaticus, yellow Sanders, of each 
one ounce; Marjoram, Geranium Moſchatum, of each one 
ounce ; Roſe leaves, Violets, of each two drams, Nut- 
megs, Cloves, of each one dram ; Musk half a dram, make 
all into pouder, which put in bags for Linnen. 

XI. Another of the ſame. by 

Take Calamus Ar omaticus, Florentine Orrice roots, of 
each two ounces, Violet flowers dryed one ounce, 
round 1 roots two drams; adeps Ruſarum one 
dram and a half, reduce all into a very fine poudex : 
* excellent to lay among Linnen, or to ſtrew in the 


XII. An excellent perfuming Ponder for the Hair. 

Take Orrice roots in fine one ounce and a half, 
Benjamin, Storax, Cloves, Musk, of each two drams ; be- 
ing all in fine Pouder, mix them for a Perfume for Hair 
Pouder. Take of this Perfume one dram, Rice-flower 
unpalpable one pound, mix them for a ponder for the 
Hair. Note, ſome uſe white Starch, flour ot French Beans, 
and the like. | — 

XIII. A Sweet Powder for 4 Silk Bag. 
Jake Benjamin, Storax Calamita, Cloves, Lignum Ales, 
of each two ounces ; yellow Sanders three ounces, Flo- 
rtine Orc fx. ounces, Mak half a dean, mingle 


XIV. Another for the ſame. : 

Take Florentine Orrice, Spicknard, Sweet Maron 
dried, Geranium Moſchatum, of each four ounces; Da- 
mask Roſes, Cypreſs, Lavender Flowers, of each three 
3 Lignum Rhodium, of each an qungs, 
XV. A Damast Pouder for the like intention. 


Take Damask Roſes, yellow Sanden, Lignum Al 4 
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of each four ounces ; Benjamin, Spicknard, Cypreſs, d 
each two ounces, mingle them together. 

XVI. Another for the ſame purpoſe. 

Take Damask Roſe leaves a handtuf, cut off the white, 
put them in a glaſs, and put to them Musk half a {cry 
ple, Ambergnic {ix grains, Civet four grains, ſtop the 
laſs cloſe, and ſet it in the Sun till the leaves be through. 


* II. A Pouder for a Sweet Bag. 

Take Orrice, Cypreſs, white Sanders, Lavender, D;. 
mask Roles, of each four ounces Calamus, Storax (Ala. 
mita, Benjamin, Sweet Baſil, Sweet Marjoram, Geranium 
Moſchatum, of each two ounces ; Cloves, Roſemary floy- 
ers, of each one ounce, mix them. 

XVIII. Damask Pouder for a Sweet Bag. 

Take Damask. Roſcs four ounces and a half; Marjo- 
ram, Orrice, of each four ounces ; Geranium Moſchatun 
three ounces ; Labdanum two ounces and a half, Lignin 
Alves, white Sanders, Cloves, Cypreſs, Benjamin, Cale 
mus, of each two ounces ; Musk, Oil of Savin, of each one 
dram, mingle them. — 

XIX. White Damast Pouder very tine for Hair. 

' Take Orrice in pouder, white Starch, of each eight 
ounces ; fine Musk a ſcruple, mix it firſt with a little, 
then with more, and laſtly with the whole by degrees, 
the longer it is kept the better. 

XX. Another Damast Ponder in Groß. 

Take Damak Roſes two ounces and a half ; C- 
Iamus, Orrice, Cypreſs, Geranium Moſchatnm, Laven- 
der flowers, ſweet Marjoram, Labdanum, of each tuo 
ounces ; Benjamin, Storax Calamita, of each an ounceand 


half; Nigella Romana one ounce ; Musk a dram, muigle 


them. 
XXI. Another Damask Pouder. 

Take Orrice four ounces ; Cloves two ounces ; La 
danum, Cypreſs, Benjamin, of each one ounce ; Calams;, 
Storax Calamita, of each half an ounce ; Civet, Musk, o 
each ten grains, mix them. 

XXII. Another Sweet Pouder. | 

Take Orrice ſix ounces ; Cloves four ounces ; yellos 


- Sanders, Storax Calamita, ana two ounces, Labdanum one 


ounce, Musk a ſcruple, make a Pouder. 
| XXIII. 4. 
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„ U XXIII. An excellent Sweet Bag. 


Take Florentine Orrice three pounds, Calamus Aroma- 
tics, Lignum Rhodium, of cach one pound; yellow San- 


ites ders ten ounces, Benjamin in groſs pouder eight ounces, 
cu. (Cinnamon in pouder tour ounces, Cloves in pouder two 
the MW ounces, mix them tor a bag. 
uph- XXIV. Another Pouder for Sweet Bags. 
Take Damask Roſes four pounds, ſhavines or raſpings 
of Lienum Rhodium three pounds, Florentine Orris in 
Da pouler two pounds; yellow Sanders, Calarms A romati- 
Al. , Galingal, Cinnamon, Cloves, yellow of Curon, Li- 
wo non, and Orange peels, aua four ounces ; Benjamin, 
low- yar Calamita, ana two ounces ; beat all in a Mortar 
to a fine pouder, and ſift it thro' a hair Steve, &c. 
XXV. A Cypreſs Powder. | ; 
urj0- Take Musk-moſs four pounds, ſteep it in Damask 
unn WM Roſe-water two quarts, mixt with Powers of Rhodium, 


Geet Marjoram, and of Savin, of each four ounces ; af- 
ter it has lain xlviii. hours, take it out and dry it; in- 
fuſe it again for as long a time, take it out and dry it, 
and repeat this to the fourth tune, then reduce it to a 
fine pouder ; to which add yellow Sanders in pouder 
eight eight ounces, Musk in pouder four drams: Ambergriſe 
ittle, N wo drams: Civet a dram: mix them all well together 
"recs, mn a Marble Mortar. 
XXVI. 4 Perfuming Pouder. 
Take Musk-ſeed eight ounces, Musk four ounces, Am- 
C. bemriſe two ounces, Cloves two ounces, Virginia Snake- 
wen- I root one ounce ; make each apart into fine pouder, then 
two WW mix them, and add thereto Civet half an ounce ; mix 
and WF them well in a Stone Mortar, and keep it for uſe. With 
unge WF this you may Perfume Hair Pouder, Sweet Bags, and 
dther like things. 
XXVII. To make Grounds for White Pouder. 
Lab- Take Cuttle-bone in fine pouder twelve pounds, white 
me, WF Starch eight pounds, Orrice pouder, fine bone Aſhes, ot 
Sk, ot each one pound; eacli being in fine pouder, mix them 
logether, and paſs them through a fine hair Steve. 
XXVIII. Azother for the ſame. 
ellon Take pure white Starch, Rice, each in fine pouder, of 
„one I each twelve pounds; Florentine Orrice in fine pouder 
liree pound: mix them. | 
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XXIX. A Ground for Grey Pouder. . 

Take what remains at Sec. 27. above, which beat z. 
gain, and add to every pound thereof, white Starch eo 
ounces, yellow Oaker two ounces, Charcole a fmalt 
quantity, all being in fine pouder, paſs it through a hair 
Sieve, and keep it for uſe ; and to be perfumed as yoy 
ſhall ſee fit. 

XXX. Another Brown Pouder. 

Take Rotten Wood, beat it to a ſmall pouder, and 

Paſs it through a hair Sieve, and then perfume it. 
XXXI. 4 Perfume for ordinary Ponder. 

Take Florentine Orrice in fine pouder two pound; 
Damask Roles in fine pouder, Musk-ſ:eds in pouder, of 
each one pound ; Benjamin four ounces, yellow Sander 
in pouder three ounces, Storax two ounces, Citron perl 
in pouder one ounce, Cloyes in pouder half an chu 
mix them: this will ferve for forty pounds of white 
Starch in fine pouder, being mixt together, by paſſing 
them through a hair Steve. 

XXXII. An excellent Amber Ponder. 

Take Rotten Wood, Bean- flower, of cach eight ounces: 
ow Sanders, Lignum Rhodium, of each four ounces ; 

ypreſs Wood, s, of each three ounces, Benjamin 
two ounces ; Storax Calamita one ounce, Calamus Ar- 
maticus half an ounce z make each apart into fine pou- 
der, and mix them. vs take Machaleb, or — 1 
in pouder two ounces, Musk ten grains, Ambergye ſu 
grains, both in pouder; mix theſe three things together, 
and then put them to the former mixture, and keep it 
in a glaſs cloſe ſtopt for uſe. | 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Perfuming Balſams. 


EL NT Atural Balſams und. 2 
N Take L leon one ounce, Musk, Au 
bergriſe, Civet, of each two ſcruples; mix them fot 2 


Periume : it is the molt fragrant and durable of all Fer 
f i 
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v. chap. 17. Of Perfuming Tablets. 415 
II. An odoriferous compound Balſam. 

t 3. Take of the aforeſaid Balſam pertumed one ounce, | 

ht Oils of Rhodium and Cinnamon, of each two drams, mix 4 

mall W them : this is an incomparable Perfume, and better | 

hair than the other for ſuch as are not affected ſo much with 1 


Musk. 
III. Bal ſamum Moſchatum. ll 
Take Oil of Musk one dram, Oil of Cinnamon half a Il 
and W {cruple, Virgin Wax one dram and a halt, melt the Wax, 1 
and mix them according to Art. 
IV. Another very good. | 
Ids Take Cloves, Cinnamon, Lavender, Nutmegs, of cach {| 
r, of W two drams, Oils of Cloves and Rhodium, of cach half a 4 
nden i dram, Wax three drams, Musk and Ambergriſe, of each x 
perl: ten grains, mix thein into a Balſam. * 


nee ; Another very excellent for thoſe that love not the ſcent | 
otic: Bil of At, and che like, 1 
ſing Take Oil of Geranium Maſchatum, (made as adeps Ro- 5 


ſar by the fourth Section of the twelfth Chapter) adeps 

Roſarum, Oil of Cinnamon, of each one dram, Virgin 
ces; 2 ſx drams, melt the Wax, and mix the Oils for a 
ices ; erſume. | 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of Perfaming Tablets. 


. 1 mate red Muslarilines or Taldets. 
: Diſſolve Gum Tragacanth in Roſe- water, ſo that 
it may be as thick as Gelly: which make into paſte with 
the following compoſition. Take Amylum one pound, 
fine Sugar half a pound, Cochenele two ounces, Musk 
three drams, all being in fine pouder, mix them, and 
make Tablets with the aforeſaid Mucilage of Tragacanth, 
ſquare, long, round, or of what form you pleaſe, which 
dry in an Oven, out of which Bread hath been late- 
N but be ſure you dry them till they be as hard 
as horns. | | 
H. Another of Red Tablets. 
Take of the compotiuon One pP 1, Cloves, 
| Hh 2 Cinnamon, 


Pet- 
. Alb 
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Cinnamon, Nutmegs, Ginger, of each two ounces, C 
chenele one ounce, all being in fine pouder, make into 
52 2 with the aforeſaid Mucilage, and dry as afore- 

id. 

III. To make Yellow Tablets. 

Take Amylum one pound, fine Sugar half a pound, 
yellow Sanders four ounces, Saffron two ounces, ( or 
you may dip the Amylum in ſtrong tincture of Saffron, 
and then dry it again) Musk four drams, all being in fine 
2 make the Maſs into Tablets, with the atoreſaid 

ucilage, adding Oil of Cinnamon in drops two drams, 
dry them carefully 1n the ſhade. 

IV. Another fort of Tellow Tablets. 

Take Amylum died with tincture of Saffron one pound, 
Sugar half a pound, Saffron two ounces, Nutmegs, Cin- 
namon, Ginger, of each one ounce ; Carraways half an 
ounce, Musk three drams, Ambergriſe one dram, all in 
fine pouder make into Tablets, as aforeſaid, adding Oil 
of Cinnamon two drams ; which dry in the ſhade, till 
they be as hard as horn. 

V. To make Muſcardines or Tablets of any other colour. 

You mult make them after the {ame manner, only ad- 


ding the colour you do intend ; and in this caſe we think 


that it is better that the Amylum be dipt in the tincture, 
and dried firſt before you uſe it. Where note, that theſe 
Tablets, when uſed, are to be held in the mouth, in which 
they will diflolve, thereby cheering the Heart, revwing 
the Senſes, comforting the Spirits, ſtrengthening Nature, 
reſtoring the Body, and indeed nobly pertuming the 
Breath. For them that do not love Musk, you may make 
them without, uſing inſtead thereof, ſo much the more Oil 
of Roſes or Cinnamon, : 


a 1 


8 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of making Pomanders for Bracelets. 


1.1 E fr ſort. Take Orrice pouder, Cloves, Mace, 
T Cit for of each half 42 ; yellow Sat- 
ders, Styrax, ſweet Aſſa, of each two drams ; Aube 
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Musk, of each one dram ; Balſam of Peru, Oil of Rho- 
lim, of each one ſcruple; Civet two drams, all being 
in fine pouder (except the Balſam and Oil) mix toge- 
ther, and make into paſte with Mucilage aforeſaid, of 
which form Beads, drying them in the ſhade for uſe. 

II. The ſecond fort. Take Srorax, Lablanum, of each 
one dram and a halt ; Benjamin one dram, Cloves, 
Mace, Spicknard, Geranium Moſchatum, of each ten 
grains; Musk, Ambergriſc, of each fix grains; with 
Mucilage make a Pomander for Bracelets. 

III. The third fort. Take Damask Roſe leaves exun- 

lated two ounces, beat them 1mpalpable : Musk, Am- 
— of each two ſcruples, Civet one ſcruple, Lab- 
lanum one dram with Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth, in 
Roſe-water aforeſaid, make a Pomander tor Bracelets. 

IV. The fourth ſort. Take Storax, Benjamin, of each 
an ounce and half, Musk two drams, Oil of Cinnamon 
one dram, with Mucilage aforeſaid make a paſte of Po- 
mander, very excellent. ; 

V. The fifth ſort. Take Spicknard an ounce, ſweet 
Marjoram, Geranium Moſchatum, of each half an ounce ; 
Orrice, Cloves, of each two drams, Calamus, Lignum 
Rhodium, Lignum Alves, of each a dram ; Cypreſs, Ben- 
jamin, Cinnamon, white Sanders, of each a ſcruple ; 
Liblanum, Styrax Calamitæ, and Liquida, of each half a 
(cruple ; wath Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth in Roſe-wa- 
ter make a paſte tor Pomanders. 

VI. The fixth fort. Take Storax Calamita two ounces, 
Bail three ounces, Cloves an ounce and half, Benjamin, 

rjoram, Storax liquid, of each one ounce ; Calamus, 
Cypreſs, Labdanzm, of each halt an ounce ; Musk a ſcru- 
[oe Amber riſe twelve gratus, Civet ſix grains, with 

8 lage of Gum Tragacanth in Roſe-water make Po- 
manaers. ' : 

VII. The ney et: Take Labdanum an ounce, Stq- 
rax, Cloyes, „Cinnamon, of each three drams, Am- 
bergriſe, Musk, of each a dram and a halt, Virgin 
Wax an ounce, mixt with Sweet or Chymical Oil of 
Bays half an ounce, diſſolve, mix and work them well 
together. | | 

VIII. The eighth may. Take Labdanwn ſix ounces, 
Wax two ounces, Camphire, Calamus, Myrrh, yellow 
Landers, Wood of Alocs, Olibanum, Maſtich, of each 
| Hh3 1 two 
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two drams; Cinnamon, 
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loves, Zedoary, Storax, Cala- 
mint, of each a dram an@a half; Musk, Ambergriſe, of 
each à ſcruple; put them into a Mortar, and with a lit- 
tle Malmſey, make a maſs for Pomanders. 
IX. The ninth fort. Make Gum * 5 half a 
e 


pound into a Mucilage with Damask Roſe-water Muski- 
fied, to which add Storax Calamira nine ounces, Nut- 
megs four ounces, Labdanum three ounces, Cinnamon, 
Cloves, Camphire, liquid Storax, natural Balſam, of each 
one ounce : put the Labdanum into the Mortar, with a 
little Oil of Spike, and then the other things, which 
beat into a paſte, with pouder of black fallow Char- 
cole. | 

X. The tenth ſort. Take ſtrong Mucilage of Gum 77 
gacanth, in Roſewater, which make into paſte with Mus 
and Ambereriſe in fine pouder, of each a like quantity; 
then anointing your gan and fingers with Oil of Must, 
or ſome other ſweet Oil, as of Lavender, or the like, form 
them into round little Balls or Beads, which put upon 
a ſtring, and dry them between two papers; being di- 
ed, keep them cloſe from the Air, till you have occaſion 
to uſe them. | 

XI. The eleventh ſort. Take Cloves four ounces, pou- 
der of Contrayerva, Virginia Snake root, of each three 
ounces ; Winter Cinnamon two ounces, Liquid Storax 
one ounce, Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth a ſufficient 
quantity : make them into a paſte by beating 1n a mor- 
tar: and your hands being anointed with Oil of Ben, 
mixt with equal quantities of Oil of Rhodium, or Oran- 
ges, or Limons ; form them into round little Beads, which 
put upon a Silver Wire, and dry them. 

XII. Pafils of Roſes. Take Damask Roſes half blown 
cut off from the whites, Benjamin in pouder, of cach 
four ounces ; Musk in fifie pouder, Ambergriſe in fine 
pouder, ana five grains: beat all together in a mortar to 
paſte ; then add Oil of Oranges or Limons, or of Sim, 
one dram : mix well and make a Paſte, &c. 

XIII. Another more rich. Take Benjamin in fine pou: 
der four ounces, Cloves in pouder, Storax liquid, of cach 
two ounces ; Lignum Albes in fine pouder one ounce: 
Musk, Ambergriſe, of each one dram in fine pouder: 
beat all in a mortar to a paſte, adding more Storax a5 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Perfuming Waſh-Balls. 


J. 1. make Barbers Waſh-Balls. 

Take purified Venetian Soap ſix ounces, Macaleb 
four ounces, Ireos, Amylum, of each ſeven ounces ; Cloves 
two ounces, Labdanum, Anniſeeds, of cach one ounce ; 
Nutmegs, Marjoram, Cypreſs pouder, Geranium Moſcha- 
um, Camphire, of each half an ounce, Storax Iiquida half 
a dram, Musk ten grains, all being in fine pouder, with 
a little fine Sugar, beat all in a mortar, and make them 
up into Waſh-balls. 

II. To do the ſame another way. 

Take of the ſaid Soap two pound, juice of Macaleb two 
ounces, Cloves, Orrice, of each three ounces, Labdanum 
two ounces, Storax one ounce, all being in fine pouder, 
mix with the Soap, of which make Balls, drying them in 
the ſhadow. | 

III. To make Balls of white Soap. | 

Take of white Soap five pound, Orrice four ounces, 
Amylum, white Sanders, of each three ounces, Storax one 
ounce, all in pouder, ſteep in Musk-water, of which make 
paſte for waſh-balls. 

IV. Another ſort very good. | 

Take of white Soap four pound, Orrice ſix ounccs, 
Macaleb three ounces, Cloves two ounces, all in pouder ; 
mix with the Soap a little Oil of Spike, Rhodium, or the 
like, of which make Balls. 36x 

V. Another way to make them of Goats Fat. ; 

Make a ſtrong Lixivium or Pog-aſhes, as that a new laid 
Egg will ſwim thereupon, which boil with Curon peels : 
take of this Lyc twenty pound, Goats Fat two pound, 
boil it for an hour, then (train it through a linnen cloth 
into broad Platters of fair water, expoſing it to the Sun, 
mix it often every day till it begins to grow. hard, of 
which you may form Balls, which you may Pertume with 
Musk half a dram, Civct one ſcruple, Oil of Cinnamon 
ten drops. 
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VI. To make common Waſh-Balls, the beſt of that kind, 

Take Venice or Caſtle Soap ſliced very thin, four 
pounds, Spirit of Wine half a pint, beat all together 
then add Chymical Oil of Saffatras, or Limons, an ounce 
or more; and beat again very well: Laſtly, add white 
Starch made into a Paſte with water, by boiling a ſuf 
cient quantity to make all into an even and fſinooth 
Mafs, which ſorm into Balls of four ounces a piece, with 
8 ot white Starch, dry them and keep them for 

e. 

VII. To male the beſt Bolonia Waſh-Balls. 
Take Genoa Soap, white and pure, ſliced thin, cight 
ounds ; unſlacked Lime two pounds; Aqua Vie 3 
quart : beat them well together in a Mortar, and lat 
them lie together for 48 hours; then ſpread it abroad, 
and lay it a drying: being dry, beat it in a Mortar, and 
add to it Macaleb, or Musk-ſceds in fine pouder, yellow 
Sanders in fine pouder, Orrice- root alſo in pouder, of 
each eight ounces : mix, and beat them up into a Pate 
with Whites of Eggs 9. 5. and two pounds of Gum Tr4- 
gacanth diſſolved in Damask Roſe-water, and ſo make 
the Maſs up into Waſh Balls. | 
VIII. Another fort of Waſh-Balls. 

Take Genea Soap ſliced thin twenty pounds, Aqua Vir 
two quarts ; mix, and diffolve over a fire; the Soap be- 
ing melted, add thereto white Starch in fine pouder fire 

ounds : Orrice pouder four pounds: whites of Eggs 

”, twenty; Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth 9. 5. mix, 
and make a Paftc : to which add Benjamin eight oun- 
ces: Storax, yellow Sanders, of each ſix ounces ; Cloves, 
Winters Cinnamon, Saſſafras, ot each four ounces : Nut- 
megs two ounces 3 Musk-ſeeds ten ounces ; cach made 
apart into fine pouder : beat all up into a Maſs, and 
make Waſh-Balls of what bigneſs you pleaſe. 

IX. A very good ſort of Wafh-Balls, 

Take Genoa Soap thin ſliced ten pounds; Aqua V 
a quart ; mix, and melt them over a gentle fire, cvap0- 
Tating away part of the Aqua Vite : then add Orrice in 
fine pouder two pounds: and with Mucilage ot Gun 
Tragacanth 9. 5. beat it into a Paſte, of which form Wath 
Ball: ; dry them, and keep them for uſe. * 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Perfuming Soaps. 


J. Ty purifie Venetian Soap. 

Cut it ſmall, to which put ſome Roſe-water, or 
other Perfuming water, boil ther a while, then ſtrain 
it, and it will be ſweet and good, then take off the Soap 
which fwims a top with a ſpoon, and lay it upon a Tyle, 
and it will preſently be dry; being white, free from filth 
and unctuoſity. © 

II. Another way to do the ſame. \ 

Grate the Soap, and dry it in the Sun, or an Oven, 
pouder and ſearce it, then moiſten it with ſome ſweet 
water, or Oil of Spike, which dry again (in the ſhadow ) 
and keep it for ule. 

III. To make white musked Soap. ; 

Take white Soap purified as aforeſaid three pound, 
Milk of Macaleb one ounce, Musk, Civet, of each ten 
pans 3 mix them, and make all into thick cakes or 
rouls. | 
IV. Another kind of ſweet Sap. | 

Take of the oldeſt Venice Soap, which ſcrape and dry 
three days in the Sun ( purifying it as aforeſaid ) two 
pound, Orrice, Amylum, of each ſ ounccs ; Sorax li- 
qzida two ounces + mix them whullt hot: which put in- 
to Pans to form Cakes. 

V. To make ſoft Soap of Naples. | 

Take of Lixivium of Pot-aſhes ( ſo ſtrong as to bear an 
Egg) ſixteen pound, Deers Suet two pound, ſet them 
upon the fire to ſinmer; put all into a glazed Veſſel wit! 
a large bottom, ſet it in the Sun for a while, ſtirring it 

e or {ix times a day with a ſtick, till it wax hard like 
Paſte. Then take this Paſte, to which put musked Roſc- 
water 9. s. keep it eight days in the Sun, ſtirring it as 
aforeſard, ſo long as it may neither be too hard nor too 
loft; then put it up in Boxes or Pots, 

VI. To make the ſame Soap musled. 

Put to the ſaid Soap, Roſe-water two pound, fine Musk 

in pouder half a diam, then mix the taud * * 
| | * ANG 
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VII. Another exquiſite Svap. - 

Take of the aforclaid Lixivium, or Oil of Tartar p 
dieliquium twelve pound, Oil Olive three pound, mix them, 
Amylum two pound, Gum Arabick one ounce in po der, 
glair of Eggs two ounces, put all together, and tir con- 
tinually tor four hours time, then let it (and the ſpace 
of a day, and it is done. You may perſume it as before; 
this makes the Hair fair. 

VIII. Another exceeding the former. 

Take Crown Soap, «Vine-aſhes, of each one pound; 
make 1t into Cakes with pouder of Roch Alum and 
| of each alike, which you may perfume at plea- 

nes -: 
IX. To get the Juice or Milk of Macaleb. 
Take the ſweet and odoriferous grains of Macalel, 
which beat in a mortar (with Roſe- water, or ſome per- 
fuming water) till it becomes like pap, then prefs out 
the juice or Milk; which uſe within two or three days 
leſt it ſpoil. | 


— — 
_— 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of burning and boiling Perfumes, 


I. TO make Perfumed Lights. 

Take Ohbanum two ounces ; Campluxe one 
ounce : beat them 1nto pouder ; of which make, with 
Wax, balls or rouls, which put into a glaſs Lamp with 
Roſe- water, and lighted with a Candle, will give a fair 
hght, and a very good ſcent. 

It. Another for a Lamp. | 
Take ſweet Oil Olive one pound, Benjamin, S rar 
in pouder one ounce, Musk, Ambergriſe, of each one ſcru- 
ple, mix all with the Oil, which put in a Lamp to burn: 
ang the Oil will yield a fragrant odour. 

III. To male perfumed Candles, : 

Take Labdanum, Myrrh, Xylo-aloes, Styrax Calamita, 
ot each one ounce and a half: Willow Charcole one 
ounce, Amberꝑriſe, Musk, of each ten grains; make 
them into Paſte with Mucilage of Gum e 5 

| | ole· 
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1 winch form into rouls ike Candles, and dry 
for uſe. 

IV. A Perfume to ſmoak and burn. 

Take Labdanum two ounces, Srorax one ounce, Ben- 
amin, Cloves, Mace, of each half an ounce ; Musk, 
Civet, of each ten grains, all in fine pouder ; make up 
into Cakes with Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth in Roſe- 
water; which dry, and keep among your Cloths ; which 
wn 8 requires, you may burn in a chafing- diſh 

coals. 

V. Another ſmoaking Perfume to burn. 

Take Labdanum two drams, Sara one dram, Benja- 
min, Frankincenſe, white Amber, Xylo-aloes, of each 
two ſcruples, Ambergrife, Musk, of cach five grains, make 
all into Cakes as aforeſaid. ; 

VI. Another very excellent. f 

Take Srorax, Benjamin, ot cach one ounce ; Wood of 
Alocs half an ounce, Ambergriſe, Musk, Cwet, Baltam 
of Peru, Oil of Rhodium, ot each two ſcruples; Ivory 
burnt black a ſuſficient quantity; pouder what is to be 

udered, and mix all together; which make into a 

alte, with the Ivory black and the Mucilage atoreſaid; 
make little Cakes and dry them, which keep in glaſſes 
cloſe ſtopt for uſe. 

VII. Another very good, but of leſs coft. 

Take Olibanum once pourd, Styrax Calamita and Li- 
quida, of each eight ounces 3 Labdanum ſix ounces, Wil- 
low Charcole a ſufficient quantity ; with Mucilage of 
Tragacanth make a Paſte as aforeſaid. 

VIII. A. feet Perfume io burn. 

Take Storax Calamita, Benjamin, of each an ounce: 
Lablanum ſix drams; Musk five grains: put them iiito 
4 mortar heat ſo hot, that by beating with a little Peſtle, 
they may work together like Wax, which make into lit- 
tle Cakes or Balls, and keep them for uſe. 

IX. A burning Perfume for a Chamber. 

Take Benjamin, Maſtich, of each an ounce : S$t:rax 
Calamita, Gum Anime, Amber, of each Lalt an ounce : 
Time, Sweet Marjorai, Lignum Aloe, yellow Sau- 
ders, of each two drams : all being in pouder, with Guin 
Trazacanth diflolved in Roſe-water, make a Mats tor 
Cakes or Balls. 


X. Ano 
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X. Another for the ſame. © : | 

Diſſolve Gum Tragacanth in Damask Roſe-water, and 
make it into a Paſte with Labdanum, Styrax Calamiy, 
Benjamin, Amber, of each two drams : Lignum Alt, 
Lignum Rhodium, of each two ounces : all being in poy- 
der; mix, and make Cakes. 

XI. Another for the like intention. 

Take Benjamin, Styrax Calamita, Amber, all in 
der, of each half an ounce ; Lignum Ales, yellow dau- 
ders, of each ſix drams in pouder : make them into Paſte 
with Gum Tragacanth diſſolved in Roſe-water ; which 
form into Cakes, and dry them for uſe. 

XII. A Perfume called Amber Paſte. 

Take S!yrax Calamita two ounces : Florentine Orrice, 
Amber, ana an ounce and halt : Nutmegs an ounce; 
Musk a ſcruple: being in pouder, make a Paſte with 
Gum Tragacanth diſſolved in Roſe- water. 

XIII. A boiling Perfume. | 

Fill a Silver or Fanben pan with Damask Roſe-wa- 
ter, adding Cloves well bruiſed half an ounce: Bay- 
leaves two drams : put them over the fire, and as it 
waſtes, fill up with trcſh Roſe- water. 

XIV. King Henry his Perfume. 

Take Damask Roſe-water a pint ; Cloves bruiſed, 
yellow of Limons, of each half an ounce ; Musk ten 
grains: boil all in a perfuming pan, with two drams of 
white Sugar. 

XV. Xing Edward his Perfume. 

Take Damask Roſe- water a pint : Ambergriſe a ſcnt- 
ple, Civet ten grains; mix in a pertuming pan, ſetting 
it over {oft Embers. 

XVI. The French Queens Perfume. 

Firſt burn chips of Cypreſs in the Chamber a pretty 
while, the Doors and Windows being ſhut. Then take 
Damask Roſe-water a pint : white Sugar Candy an 
ounce : put them into a perfuming pan, and let them 
bot. ſoftly on Embers. 

XVII. Caſſolets, or perfumed Cakes to burn. 

Take Benjamin in fine pouder ſixteen ounces : Srar 
lignida eight ounces : Gum Guajaci, Maſtick, each in fine 
pouder fix ounces : Labdanum, Calamut Aromat icus, yel- 
low Sanders, Xylo-aloes, Saſſafras, all in fine pouder, ot 


each three ounces : Cloves, Nutmegs in pouder, of each 
oue 
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one ounce: mix all together, and with Mucilage of Gum 
Tragacanth beat all into a Maſs, which form into little 
Cakes, and dry them for uſe. 
XVIII. Other Paſtiles, or perfumed Cakes to barn. 

Take Benjamin in fine pouder, Storax Calamita and 
Liquida, of each a pound: Frankincenſe, Roſin, Maſtich, 
Ohbanum, Gum Anime, Gum Lac, of each eight ounces: 
ellow Sanders, Xylo-aloes, Winters Cinnamon, of each 
fr ounces : Musk one ounce : all being in fine pouder, 
mix, and with Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth a ſufficient 
quantity: make a Maſs, which form into Cakes and 


XIX. Another burning Perfume. 
Take Gum of Pers and Tolu, of each a pound: Ben- 
amin in pouder four pounds: yellow Sanders in pou- 

der, enough to make it into a Paſte. 


— „ 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Animal and Mineral Perfumes. 
* 


l T HE Animal Perfume of Paracelſus. 


* 


Take Cow- dung in the Month of May or June, 
and diſtil it in Balneo; and the water thereof will be an 
excellent Perfume, and have the ſcent of Ambergriſe. 

II. Lard Muckified, a great Perfume. ; 

Take Hogs Lard very pure one dram, Musk, Civet, of 

each halt a dram, mix them well tor Boxes. 
III. The Mineral Perfume of Antimony. 

Diflolve Antimony in Oil of Flints, Cryſtal or Sand: 
coagulate the ſolution into a red maſs, put thereon Spi- 
nt ot Urine, and digeſt till the Spirit is tinged Jer 1 
off, and put on more, till the Tincture is extracted ; put 
all the Iinctures together, and evaporate the Spirit of 
Urine in Balneo; and there will remain a blood-red li- 
quor at bottom; upon which put Spirit ol Wine, and 
you ſhall extract a very pure Tincture ſinelling like Gar- 
lick : digeſt it a Month, and it will ſmell like Balm; 
3 longer, and it will ſmell like Musk, or 


Beſides 


then dried in the Sun, then beaten again, and moiſten- 
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Beſides being a Perfume, it is an excellent 
and cures the Plague, Fevers, Lues Venerea, &c. 
IV. After the ſame manner you may make as Julſtamig 
a Perfume of Sulphur or Brimſtone. The making of the O 
of Flunts, ne have taught at the ſeven and fiftieth Seftin ; 
the nine and twentieth Chapter of the third Book. | 


r 8 . 
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CH A P. XXIII. 


Of the Adulteratiun of Musk, Civet and Amy. 
griſe. 


Y reaſon that theſe choice Perfumes are often adulteratl 
or counterfeited, we ſhall do our endeavonr to diſcour 
the Cheat, leſt any being deceived thereby ſhould ſuffer la. 
I. Muck is often alulteratei by mixing Nutmegs, Mace, 
Cinnamon, Cloves, Spicknard, of each alike in a fine or 
impalpable pouder, with warm blood of Pidgeons, and 


B 


ed with Musk-water, drying and Tepeating the. ſame 
work eight or ten times; ing at laſt a quarter pat 
of pure Musk by moiſtning and mixing with Musk-wa- of Gut 


ter; then dividing the Maſs into ſeveral parts, and mul: well t. 


ung them into the hair of a Goat, which grows under hi 2 
tall. 1a 
IT. Others adulterate it thus: By falling the Musk-cod: ng 11 
with Goats blood, and a little toaſted Bread, mixed with 5 
2 quarter part of Musk well beaten together. The cheat MW 127 til 
is diſcerned by the brightneſs of the Goats blood. Perfur 

III. Or thas, Take Storax, Lalulanmm of Xylo- 
aloes, of cach four ouncrs Musk and Civet, of cach halt 
an ounce, mix all together with Damask Roſe- water. The 
cheat is diſcerned by its eafic diſſolving in water, and its 
different colour and ſcent. | 

IV. Or thus, Take Goats blood, pouder of Angelic 

Musk, of each alike, make a mixture. 
V. To adalterate Civet : Mix with it the Gall of an Or 


and Sorax liquefied and waſhed ; or you may adult 


ute it by the addition of Honey of Crete. VLT, 


- 


} 
wn 


Chap. 23. Of Adulterating Muck, &c. 

VI. To reftore the loſt ſcent ro Much, or Ambergriſe. 

This is done, by hanging it ſometime in a Takes or 
Houſe of Office: for by theſe ill ſcents its innate vertue 
and odour 15 excited and revived. 

VII. Another way to adulterate Civet. 

Take Pulp of Raiſins of the Sun eight ounces - 
Musk in fine pouder one ounce : mix them well together, 
and add Civet eighteen ounces : mix again, and dige(t 
in a Bolt head in a Sand heat for twenty days; then be- 
ing cold, take it forth, ſtir and mix it well together, and 
keep it in a Jar glaſs cloſe covered with Bladders. 

VIII. Another way to do the ſame. 

Take liqnid Storax, ney, Ox Gall, fine pulp of Figs, 
of each two ounces and half : Musk 1n fine ponder one 
ounce : choice Civet twenty ounces : mix them well in 
a Mortar, put them into a Bolt head, and digeſt twenty 


days, aforeſaid, Oc. 
IN. To Adulterate Ambergriſe. . 
e Ben Nuts three ounces, beat them in a perfect Pulp; 


to which add Sperma Ceti three ounces ; beat them alſo 
well together: then add Benjamin in fine pouder, Flo- 
rentine Orrice in fine 1 vrhite Starch, of each ſeven 
ounces : Bitumen in fine pouder one ounce: Musk in 
fine pouder half an ounce : Ambergriſe in fine pouder 
ſix ounces : mix them all together, and with Mucilage 
of Gum Tragaranth make a Maſs or Paſte, which work 
well together with hands. 

X. Another adulteration of Ambergriſe. 

Take of the former compoſition ten ounces, Amber- 

e in fine ponder twelve punces: Spirit of Damask Ro- 
es a ſufficient quantity: beat them 1 * in a Mor- 
tar till they are well mixt; and keep the Maſs to make 
Perfumes with. | 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXIV. 
Of Perfuming Cloth, Skins, G loves, &c. 


I. T O Perfume Skins or Gloves. | 
Put a little Civet thereon here and there, (i 
Gloves, along the ſeams) then waſh'in Roſe or Muskel 
water four or five times, or ſo long as that they favour 
no more of the Leather, preſſing them hard every time; 
then lay them in a platter, covered with the ſaid wate, 
mixed with pouder of Cypreſs a day or two ; take them 
out, preſs them, and dry them in the ſhadow : being 
half dry, beſmear them a little with Civet mixt with 
Oil of 3 or Ben, on the inward ſide chafing them 
with your hands before a fire, till you think that the Ci- 
vet hath pierced or gone through the Leather; leaving 
them ſo a day or more; then rub with a Cloth, that the 
Gloves or Leather may grow ſoft ; leaving them ſo till 
they are almoſt dry, being drawn and ſtretched out; 
then hold them over ſome burning Perfume to dry, and 
wetting them again with Musk-water, do thus twenty 
times: laſtly, take Musk and Ambergriſe a ſufficient 
ntity, which mix with Oil of Jaſemin, Benjamin or 
en, diſſolve at the fire with a little perfumed water, WW water, a 
with which (with a Pencil) ſtrike the Gloves or Leather I ly, and 
over on the outſide ; beſmearing the ſeams with Civet; monds: 
— lay them for {ix or eight days between two Mat. ple: gr 
n - ſo will the Skins or Gloves be excellently per- wp of 

ned. 


che 

II. Another way very excellent. | 
Take three pints of Wine, Sheeps Suet or Fat one 
pound, boil them together in a Veſſel cloſe covered, this 
done, waſh the Greaſe ſix or ſeven times well with fair 
water, then boil it again in White Wine and Roſe-wa- 
ter, of each one pound and a half, with a ſmall fire, til 
the — 28 : then take a nd gen, - wy 
put weet Navews, roaite a pound; do 
all in Roſe-water half an hour; then ſtrain it, and beat 
it in a Mortar, with a little Oil of Jaſemin and Mus; 


with 


in it one 
then, a 
take the 
ounce a1 
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ith which beſmear your Gloves (after due waſhing, as 
vforefaid ) rubbing it well in by the fire. 

III. Another w ha Gloves. 

Waſh new Corduban Gloves, waſh them well three 
x four days (once a day) in good Muskified White- 
ine, preſſing and ſmoothing them well; laſtly, waſh 
m in musked water, letting them lye therein for a 
jay, then dry them with care. This done, ſteep Mul, 
Amber, Baſsl, of each one dram in a quart of ſweet wa- 
er, in which diſſolve Gum Tragacanth thiee drams, boil 
all gently together, and in the boiling add Civet one 
{cruple, with which beſmear the Gloves, rubbing and 
tang it in, then drying them according to Art. 

IV. Or thus: Eirſt waſh the Gloves or Skins in White- 
Wine, then dry them in the ſhade ; then waſh them in 
fweet water, mixed with Oil of Cloves and Labdanum, 
of each alike : laſtly, take Musk, Civet, Ambergriſe, of 
each the quantity of ſix grains, Oil of Musk half a dram, 
mucilage of Gum Tragacanth r mix them 
well together in a Mortar, which chafe into the wand 
Gloves before the fire. , 

V. Or thus. Take Damask Roſe- water muskified, 9. s. 
put it into a Pewter or Earthen diſh, and lay the Gloves 
in it one night and day, with a little turning now and 
then, and that they may be throughly wet ; then 
take them out, and dry them catefully : Take Cloves an 
ounce and half, in fine pouder ; mix it with the ſame 
water, and lay it upon the Gloves, wetting them through- 
ly, and dry them as before : Take Oil of Ben, or of Al- 
monds an ounce ; Musk half a dram ; Ambergriſe a ſcru- 
le: grind all well together upon a ſtone, with a tew 
= of the former water, with which anoint the ſcams, 

chafe it into the Leather, laying many pairs one 
n another for ſome time, ll they are throughly ſoak- 
and then keep them carefully from the Aar. 

VI. Or thus. Take Oil of ſweet Almonds, or of Ben, 
which is better, two ounces : Musk two drams: Amber- 
3238 : Oil of Cloves Chymical, a dram and 

: Grind all well together upon a Porphyre ( the 
Musk and Amber being firſt in fine ) then digeſt 
o Months, and keep it for uſe ; Lake Damask Roſe- 
Water — wet your Gloves therewith yety 
nell upon à board, then dry them 7 do as der or four 

i times, 
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times, and at laſt anoint them with the former, with th, 
Oyl, you may anoint your hands, it will not only per 
tume them, but alſo make them ſoft and ſmooth. — 
VII. Or thus. Take Oyl of Cloves two ounces : $M Lo 
rax Calamita, one ounce : Benjamin half an ounce, Ci. 
namon three drams: Musk half a dram : Ambergriſe 
ſcruple: ſweet Marjoram, Time, of each fifteen graing, p 0 
mix and grind them on A rogn re, to be uſed as the 
former Oyl, after waſhing of the Gloves in Dama 
Roſe-water. 
VIII. Or thus. Take Musk two drams: Ambergiif 
one dram : Civet twelve grains; mix them together well 
then add Gum Tragacanth diſſolved in Damak Roſen WW —— 
ter muskified : grind all upon a ſtone till they are ven 
fine, and fully mixed; then lay it upon your Glo Th / 
with a Bruſh, being firſt waſht in this following wat, 64 
Take Lye of re, and half : the yellow of a la 
zen Oranges : Braſil and yellow Sanders in pouder, of eh 
un ounces ; Alum a ſmall quantity : boil to the Conſampti 
on of a third part; ſtrain, and with a clean cloth or hu 
waſh over your Gloves ¶ being 11 maſht in rain warer frin 
their Alum and Egg,) to colour them, four times; then be- 
ing 5 apply to them the former Oyl. 

Or thus. Take Musk a dram: Ambergriſe half ; 
dram, Civet ſix grains, grind them on a ftone with Oy. 
of Limons, or with equal parts of Oyl of Limons, Saſſi- 
fras and Rbodiam ; with which your Gloves ( being 
waſht as in the former Section) are to be perfumed by 
anointing them with a ſmall braſh. 

X. Cloths, Linnen, or Woollen, Coffers, Trunks, and th6 
lixe, are beſt perfumed (with little coſt) with the ſmobe 
of burning Perfames, after which you may fprinkle them 
often with Damask Roſe-water muskified, and anpint 
the Corners and Cloſures of the boards with ſome of the 
former Oyts. RD ip 
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C H 41 P. J. 
Of Dying Ab Colours: 


. TO dye an Aſb-colour. | 
T Take Wart a ſufficient quaitity : Nut Galls 
bruiſed ſmall eight ounces : Madder two ounces : put all 
into the Veſſel 2 let them boil : then enter twenty yards 
of Broad Cloth, and . — it, letting it boil two hours: 
then cool it, and pay in — 7 two ounges, and enter 
your Cloth again ell; n 
Lokerr ke an d cool it. Ir you wonk lags 11 | 
2 ar in wire Note, The Hand- 
= boy) 5 ſignifies to Roul it on the Router, as it us bolling, 
> fo let it all in again, to hinder its Spotting, and to 
it take colour equally. And Cooling it, Eiter to tale i 
w and Air it. 
II. Another Aſb-Colonr. 
Take Nut-galls bruiſed fix ounces: red Tartar bruiſed 
dn Ounces : * them boil well one hour and half in 
Liquor; then enter twenty yards 
and handle it well, __ : after whack pes Tl 
12 | 


of Broad Cloth, . 
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two ounces of Copperas, and ſadden it with Copper 
as you pleaſe. | 

III. To dye the beſt Aſh-Colour. i 

Take fair Water a ſufficient quantity: red Tartar four 
ounces ; Nut Galls three ounces ; bruiſe them ſmall, 
and enter your twenty yards of Cloth, and boil an how 
and half : then cool, and ſadden as you think fit. 

IV. Another way to dye an Aſh-Colouy. 

Take Water a ſufficient quantity, which put into the 
Copper; to which put Nut Galls bruiſed ſmall ſix oun- 
ces: let the Copper boil, and enter your Cloth, and bail 
an hour and half, and ſo cool your Cloth: Then put in 
of red Tartar four ounces, which diffolve : put in 
Cloth again, and boil half an hour; and ſo take it forth, 
cool and air it : Laſtly, put in Copperas half an ounce, 
and let it melt; enter your Cloth again, and ſadden i 
as you pleaſe. This will Dye three pounds weight. 

V. Another Aſh-Colonr- | | Ko 
Take Water a ſufficient quantity; Galls bruiſed (mall 
ſix ounces ; put all into a Cauldron, and let them boil: 
then enter your Cloth the ſpace of an hour and half: 
then put in of red Tartar five ounces, (the Cloth being 
firſt taken out) which diflolve, and put in the Cloth a- 
gain, and let it boil half an hour. Take the Cloth out 
again, and put in Copperas, White Vitnol, of each hal! 
an ounce, diſſolve, enter your Cloth again, and it will 
be a good Colour, for to Dye three or four pounds 
v t 


I. Another kind of A ſb-Colour. i 
Take Water a ſufficient quantity, and add to it Nut. 
Galls beaten ſmall four ounces : Cochenele half an 
ounce ; boil them to , and enter your Cloth, and 
boil an hour and half, and ſo cool your Cloth: then 
* r „ ounces, and enter the Cloth, and 
en: this will dye twelve pounds of Yarn or Cloth: 
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CHAP. . 
Of Dying Blacks. 
. T. O Dye 4 Black Colour. 


Take Water 9. 7. Alder- bark, or Alder- tops fix 
handfuls, more or leſs, made ſmall ; put them into your 
Copper, and boil them an hour with a very good fire: 
then take them forth, and put in Nut-galls bruiſed ſmall 
two pounds: Sumach one pound: Logwood four oun- 
ces; and let them boil : then enter your twenty yards of 
Cloth, and handle it; and boil four hours: take it out 
and cool 1t : then put in of Copperas one pound; being 
melted, enter your Cloth again, and handle it: boil it 
an hour, and cool it again: put in Chamber-lye eight 
quarts, enter your Cloth again, boil it half an hour, then 
cool, and wath 1t. well. E. 

Il. To Dye a Black upon 4 Ble. 

Take Water 9. s. or thirty ſix ; Nut-galls bea- 
ten ſmall nine ounces: Wooll, Woollen Yarn, or Wool- , 
len Cloth or Flannel, the weight of three pounds: boil 
them for four hours: after which take the Matter forth 
and air it: then add to the Liquor green Copperas eigh- 
teen ounces; and if there is not Liquor neal, put in 
more Water, ſo much as to cover the Cloth, &c. and let 
it boul two hours, handling it always. Then take it out 
and Air it; put it in again, and Air it; and put it in 
again, till it is black enough : After which cool and waſh 
It. Note, if you put in ſome Sumach with the Galls, it 
will make a better Black. 

III. Another Blact Dye. 2 

Take fair Water 9. 4. Nut- galls bruiſed finall a pound, 
dumach half a pound; Alder-bark, Oak-bark, of eac 
tour ounces : make them boil, and when it begins to 
boil, put in a little cold water, that it may break the 
boiling ; (tir all together, and put in your Cloth, letting 
t boil three hours; after which take it out, and put in 
more freſh water, and make it boil, adding to it Cop- 
peras one pound t being diſſolved, put in your Cloth, 
and boil it two hours: * take it out again, and put 

13 | in 
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in more Copperas q. . and Log-wood ground half 
nd: make it boy}, and put in your Cloth again ant 
et it boil an hour. | This will Dye five yards of Broad 
Cloth, or ten'yards of Cloth, three quarters wide, 
IV. Another Black Dye. | 

Take Water 9. 1. Log-wood Sumach, of each 
a pound : Nut-galls bruiſed II two pounds: bol 
them together for an hour, and ſo enter your Woll 
Cloth, Flannel, Yarn, Cc. boil again an hour, and take 
it out, cool and air it ; then put in Copperas thre: 
pounds, let 1t melt, and = in the Wooll, Cloth, &. 
Apa, and boil near an „take it out and waſh it 
This will Dye twenty pounds weight of any of the for. 
mer things. | 

V. Another to Dye twenty Yards of Broad Cloth, &c. 
Take Water 9. . Sumach five fuls 5 Logwoa 

5 two handfuls, Alder-bark bruiſed ſmall tw 
ls, boil them all together; then ue in your Cloth, 
and boil three hours: take it out, cool and Air it, and 
make it Black, with a ſufficient quantity of 
4 Another Black Colour for twenty Yards of Bruul 
Take Water 9. 5. Nut-galls bruiſed ſmall two pounds, 
Alder- bark a pound and half, Madder one pound, Su- 
mach half a pound ; mix all together in the Caldron; 
when it boils, put in the Cloth, and let it boil three 
hours, after which take it out, and let it cool: then put 
in Copperas half a pound, and when it boils put in your 
Cloth again, and boil an hour; and handle it, and bal 
an hour, and take it out and cool it: after which pu: 
o 
Clo n, a it 15 k enough. 

VII“ Avother Black Colour. 

Take Water 4. 5. Nut-galls bruiſed ſmall a pound; 
Logwood — Sumach, of each half a pound: Alder. 
bark four ounces; boul, and enter your ; then coo! 
and Air it, and with Copperas, a 2 op and half, dar- 
ken the colour, as you deſire it. Thys is enough tor tour- 
teen pounds of Wool, Yarn, Flannel or Cloth. 


III. To make a firm Black Dye. 

Firſt Wadd it with the Blue (in Chap. 3. Se#. 8. fol 
lowing) then take Water thirty quarts ; Galls bnulc 
mall one pound; Vitriol three pounds: firſt ba 1 

| a 
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Galls and Water with the Stuff or Cloth two hours: 
then put in the Copperas at a cooler heat for one hour: 
after which take out the Cloth or Stuff, and cool it, and 
put it in, boiling it for another hour: laſtly, take it out 
again, cool it, and put it in once more. 

IX. To recover the colour of Black Cloth, when decayed. 

Take Fig-tree leaves, boil them well in Water, waſh 
your Cloth in it, dry it in the Sun, and it will be a much 
are Black 1 | 

To make ack bettgy. 

Make a Fire-thovel red hound lay the Color upon 
it, and when it has done ſmoaking, it is enough. It may 
be uſed with Gum- water, and ought not to be ground 
when uſed with Oil. | | 

XI. A finer Lamp-black than mhat is uſually ſold. 

It is made with Lamps of Oil; laying ſomething cloſe 

oyer to receive the Smoak. | 
XII. A Black from Sheep's-feet. © : 

Take Sheeps-teet bones 9. g. caleine them in an Oven, 
Orin a Crucible in a Furnace, and quench them in a wet 
Cloth: you muſt grind them in Water before you add 
any Gum, This Black will mix with Lake and Umber 
for Carnation in Miniature or Water Painting. 

XIII. To Dye Martins Skins, with long Hair, of a very 
rod Black, which never fades. | py 

Take Water 9. 5. new Nut-galls two pounds, Beef 
Marrow two ounces : boil them in an Earthen Pot cloſe 
covered, often {turing it, left the Galls burn, and boil 
till it makes no noiſe when you ſtir it, then beat it, and 
{train out: Take of this liquor two pounds: Copperas 
twelve ounces ;_Rockr Alum twelve ounces : Litharge 
eight ounces : Verdigriſe, Sumach, Sal Armoniack, of 
ach four ounces : each being beaten by it ſelf, mix, and 
boil them together, and keep the Liquor to Dye with, 
Note, Before you apply the Liquor, you niliſt waſh the 
Skins two or three times in very pure clear Lime water; 
and when you apply the Dye, you mult do it with a Pen- 
cl againſt the grain of the Hair, and afterwards the other 
way alſo. Theſe skins, when dry, ditter little or nothing 
from Sables. The Venligriſe ſome leave out, but it does 
no hurt to the Liquor. : 
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Polygraphices 
CHAP. Il 
Of Dying Blues. 


1. 12 Dye a Blue or Sky Colour. 

Take Urine g.s. . four ounces, beat it ſmall, 
and diſſolve it in the Uri Hin a gentle heat, cloſe cover- 
ed : then try its ſtrength with a little piece of Wool c 
Flannel : if it does not dye well, let it ſtand longer, un- 
til its colour is good. It will be greeniſh at firſt, and 
afterwards it will turn Blue: put in a Pint of Yeſt int 
your Liquor before you put in your Wool, Yarn, Flan- 
nel, Cc. and it will make it Dye the better: the leſs J. 
dico you put into the Liquor, the better Sky-colour it wil 
be, provided it be not too little. | Was 

I. An excellent Blue Colour. 

Take ſtale Urine 3. 5. Rock Indico, in ſmall pouder, 
four ounces : let them ſtand and ſoak in a good heat til 
the Indico is diſſolved, add to it a pint of flacked Lime, 
and a pint of new Veſt: mix well together, and let all 
ſand a quarter of an hour very hot, then ſtir it: And 
enter _ yards of Broad Cloth, and handle it over 
and over, for the ſpace of half an hour : then cover it u 
for oy hours, and — 1. it _ and waſhit. 
it is not deep enough, heat at, an it in again. 
„ . feud Blue Colour. ; | 2 a 
| Take boiling Water g. 5. put into it Pot-Aſhes : Indi- 
co a pound; Madder two ounces 3. Wheat Bran four 
Pints : mix all together, and cover it the ſpace of twelve 
hours: then open it, and put in one pint of Woad, (tr 
it about very well, and cover it up for an hour; after 
which open and {tir it about, ſcum it, and then put in 
your Wool, Yarn, Flannel or Cloth. This wall Dye a- 


bout d weight. GE 
; 07 1 | Dye 4 another Blue Colour. „ 
Take — 1 6. make it very hot; put into it Indico 
our ounces ; Madder half as much as o 


in fine pouder 
Indico : ground Malt as much as of the Madder, and a 
little Leſt; Pot-Aſhes gwa ounces ; cover it up, and 1 

| 
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it ſtand in the warmth of the Fire, and try when it co- 
fours well; then wet your Cloth in warm Water, and 
keep the Fat warm, and work your Cloth in it, till it is 
2 good Blue; obſerving to ſtir ĩt often that it may not 
ſpot : keep it thus working till you think the Dye is deep 


enough. | 
V. To Dye another Blue Colour. 1 
Take Ebalus or Dwarf Elder-berries ripe and well 


dried ; ſteep them in . ory hours, then with 


your hands rub them, and ſtrain them through a linnen 
Cloth, putting thereto ſome bfuiſed Verdeter and Alum. 
Where note, That if you would have the Blue to be clear, 
you mult put the more Verdeter to it. | 

VI. Another excellent Blue Dye. 

Take Tincture of Braſil q. 7. Vinegar three ounces : 
Copper ſcales one ounce : Salt one dram : mix all in a 
9 Veſſel, in which put the Matter to be Dyed. 

VI. Another fingular Blue Dye. — 

Take calcin'd Tartar three pugils, unſlaked Lime one 
pupil ; water q. . make a Lixivium, and filter it: to 
twelve or fifteen quarts of this Lixivium, put Flanders 
Blue one pound, and mix them well. Set it to the Fire, 
till you can ſcarcely endure your hand in it, then firſt 
boll, ( what you would Dye) in Alum Water, then 
take it out, and dry it; afterwards dip it in hot Lye 
twice or thrice, and put it into the Dye again. | 

VIII. To make a ſubſtantial Blue Dye. 
Take Water a Gallon, more or leſs ; Woad one pound; 
infuſe in a ſcalding, or almoſt a boiling heat for twenty 
four hours: then put into it Wool, Cotton, Stuffs, Flan- 
nels, or Cloth of a White colour. © 

IX. Another good Blue. | 


Take Urine 9. 5. heat it in the Caldron, and diſſolve 


therein Indico eight ounces ; then put it into the Fat, 


and add Madder one ounce, and a little ground Mault ; 
let it ſtand a while ; then enter twenty yards of Cloth, 
working it till 1t is deep enou gg. | 
X. Another fair Blue. 
Take Sal Armoniack, Quick-lime, of each a pound : 
Verdeter two or three ounces ; put all into a Vial; and 


ſet it in a Horſe Da hill. for fourty Days. 
— "inks S al *h ; : 19 doll 
44 urniole ight in Urne; 2 
bby : G 2 fol. 
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following grind and mix it with a little Quick-lime, ac. 
cording as you intend the colour: if you would have it 
2 little ſhining, add to it a little Gum Arabick. 
XII. To Dye Barley Stram, &c. of a Blue Colom. 

Take a Lixiviam of Pot-Aſhes 9g. 4. Lit mos, or Lo- 
wood ground, a pound: make a Decoction; then put 
in your Straw, and boil, and it will be Blue. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Dying Browns. 


I. TO Dye 4 75 Brown Colour. 

Take Water 9. 5. pu it into your Copper or 
Cauldron, and put thereto Redwood ground, Nut-galls 
bruiſed ſmall, of each twenty ounces : boil them toge- 
ther, and enter your Cloth (twenty yards of Broad Cloth) 
and let it boil two hours and a halt, cooling it always 
with a Cooler, for fear of ſpotting, after which, take it 
up and Air it: then put in Copperas ſixteen ounces ; 
and enter your Cloth again when it is near boiling, and 
handle it, letting it boil half an hour, and ſo cool it. If 
you would have it ſadder, put in more Copperas. 

II. To Dye a Sad Brown. 55 
Firſt infuſe the matter to be Dyed in a ſtrong Tin- 


— — UD — 
- * 


« * rY , 


Eture of Hermodatts, then in a bag put Saffron and Athes, 
firatum ſuper ſtratum, upon which — ater two parts, 
mixed with Vinegar one part: ſtrain out the Water 


and Vinegar, being ng: or Tony fifteen or ſixteen 
times: in this Lixiviate Tincture of Saffron put your 
former matter to be Dyed, letting it lye a Night, then 
take it out, and without wringuag hang it up to dry: 
this work * the ſecond and third times. 
III. To Dye a Brown T awney, or Iron Ruſt Colour. 

Make a ſtrong Decoction of Walnut-tre: leaves in fair 
Water : then put in the Matter you would Dye, and 
boil it ſome hours with the Leaves in the ſaid Liquor: 


and when it comes out, it will be Mctiy of the colour 
vou deſue. | | A 2 n 
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quarter 
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IV. To male the Colour called 4 London Brown. | 
Firſt make wu Cloth ( twenty yards of Broad Cloth) 
of a bright Blue: then take ſtale clear Liquor made of 
Wheat 4. J. Logwood ground four ounces : Alum 
two pounds and half: mix and boil your Cloth two 
hours and half, and ſo cool: after which take freſh Li- 
rs made of Wheat Bran and clear, to which put Mad- 
two pounds and half, and handle it, with a quick 
fre, to a boiling, then cool: after which take clear 
water . 7. Logwood ground eight ounces ; Braſil ground 
four ounces, let them boul well, adding ſome Une ; 
then enter your Cloth, and handle it, and let it boil a 
quarter of an hour, cool, and waſh it well. | 

V. Another Brown Colour. 

Take Water as much as may cover twenty eight. 
pounds of Wool, Yarn, Flannel, or Cloth, put it into a 
Cauldron or Copper, to which put Nut-galls bruiſed 
ſmall two pounds: Redwood ground eight ounces, and 
put in the matter to be Dyed : boil all her three 
hours, and take the Cloth out, and Air it: then put in- 
to the ſame Liquor Copperas four pounds, melt it, and 
enter your Cloth again, and boil it, to deepen the co- 
lour as you pleaſe. - . 

VI. Another London Brown. * 

Take Water g.s. Nut-galls bruiſed ſmall ſixteen oun- 
ces, Redwood ground, Madder, Fuſtick, of each eight 
ounces ; boil all together an hour; then put in your 
Cloth, & c. and let it boil an hour alſo; after which 
take it out, and let it cool: then put in Copperas two 
pounds, and when melted, put in your Cloth again, and 
iadden it: this wall Dye twenty pounds weight. 

VII. Another kind of Brown. ; 
Take Water 9. . and put into it Nut-galils bruiſed 
ſmall one p : Redwood ground two ds and 
balf: boil two hours: cuter twenty yards of Broad Cloth, 
and ſadden as you ꝓlcaſe. NN nec 

VIII. Another Ve Brown. 

Take Water 9. . Redwood ground twenty four ounces : 
enter twenty yards of Broad Cloth: boil all together one 
hour; take it forth, and cool it; and put into the Li- 


quor Wood - ſoot 9. 5. and let the Copper boil till the 


Soot is diſſobyed; then put in your Cloth, and boil 
an hour ; take gut the Cloth and cool it: put in Cop- 


Peras 
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| Fr again, and fadden 23 
* 


. * Another * (or: e 1 0 

ake water 4. 5. er two : Nut- 
bruiſed ſmall twenty four ounces : Fuſtick — 
dunces: put all into the Cauldron together, and bet 
them boul ; then enter fifty pounds weight of Woll, 
Yarn, Flannel, or Cloth, and boil two hours and half; 
then cool it, and put in Copperas two pounds, and boil 
2 aur nels,” 
EX. To Dye Barley-ſftraw, &c. Brown. 

Take of Lixivium q. s. Indian wood ground, 
ſhells of Walnuts, ana eight ounces : ſteep the Sean 
four or five days in a gentle heat, and then take them 
XI. To Dye or Stain Wood of a Malnut-tree Brown, 

Take the green ſhells of Walnuts, dry them in the 
dun, then boil them in Oil of Nuts; with this Oil 


——' — — 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Dying 4 Cinnamon Colour. 


J. 1. Dye a Cinnamon Colour. 
4 Take Water 9. s. craft Madder a pound and 
half: Nat-galls a pound; Fuſtick a pound; Red- 
wood two ounces ; boil all in your Cauldron : after 
enter your twenty yards of Cloth, and handle it, boil- 
ng it ſtrongly for tivo hours; cool it, and mu into the 
Liquor, Copperas four ounces, enter your Cloth again, 
boil and handle it; boil a quarter of an hour and cool; 
and put in Copperas two ounces more: enter your Cloth 
again, and handle it, and let it boil a quarter of an 
hour, then cool, and it will be a good Cinnamon cc 
Jour : the leſs Copperas the lighter it will be; the mare 
8 the deeper. T 
Another Cinnamon Colour. | 


Take Water 9. s. dry rotten Oak half a Buſhel, Mad- 
der two pounds; boil them well, and enter ny 
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ards of Cloth; which handle well, and boil three 
— ſtill handling it: take it out of the Cauldron and 
Air it; and if need be add a little more water to the 
Dye, and put in Copperas twenty four ounces: enter 
Cloth en take it out and cool it; and if it is 


ap. 5. Of Dy 


not ſad enough put it in again with more Copperas. 

Tater +. Nur galls beaifed finall f as; 

Take Water 9. 5. Nut-galls bru our pounds ; 
Fuſtick; Red-wood ground, of each a —_ boul 
them all together : then enter your Cloth, and handle it 
well, for fear of ſpotting, and boil it two hours, and 
cool it: then put in to ſadden it N two ds. 
This will Dye 48 or 50 pounds of Wool, Yarn, Flannel, 
Bays, Cloth, Cc. 

IV. Another Cinnamon Colour. 

Take Water 9. 5. Madder two pounds: Redwood 
ground a pound; boil them together for an hour: then 
enter 40 ogy of Wool, Yarn, Cloth, &c. and boil 
again an take it up and Air it, and put in Cop- 

three pounds; which when melted, put in 
oth again, and make it boil, Gc. | 
V. Another Cinnamon Colour. 

Take Water 9. 5. craft Madder three pounds; Nut- 
zalls bruiſed ſmall, Fuſtick, Redwood ground, of each a 
pound: rotten Oak-wood, Tanners- bark, of each half a 

d: boil all together: then enter twenty yards of 
loth, and boil an hour and half, afterywhich cool, and 
ſadden with Copperas eight ounces ; and if that deepens 
it not enough put in more. | 
VI. Another Cinnamon Colour. 

Take Water 9. 5. Nut-galls, Madder, of each a : 
Fuſtick twenty four ounces 3 Redwood ground ſix oun- 
ces: boil, and enter twenty yards of Broad Cloth, cool, 
and ſadden with Copperas four ounces, &c. | 
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CHAP. VL — 
I. 
OF Dying Clove Colours, Take V 
| | der for « 
I. Dye an excellent Clove Colour. and ente 
Take Water 4. s. Fuſtick twenty fout ounce: Ml hour and 
cruſt Madder, Nut-galls, of each a pound: Red-wou WM have it ſa 


nd four ounces ; boil and enter twenty yards ot 
Broad Cloth: boil two hours with a ſtrong heat, handling 
it: then put in Copperas halt a pound, Oak ſhayng 
four ounces : enter your Cloth again, handle it well; 
n 9 — if you would have tie 
colour ſadder, put in more Copperas. 

I. Ae Col. Che 

ake Water 9. . Joyners Oa vings four pounds: 
Madder two — — : 1 — Walnut- tree Leave, 
of each four ounces; boil them well : and enter twenty 
yards of Cloth, which handle well and boil three houn, 
ſtill handling it: take it out, and Air it; adding if 
need requires a little more water: then take 
thirty ounces; enter your Cloth again, take it out and 
cool it; and ſadden it ( if need requires) with more 


I. Another Clove Colour. | 
Take Water 9. f. Nut-galls, Red-wood ground, of 
each a pound : Fuſtick, Madder, of each eight ounces: 
Sumach four ounces : boil all theſe together tor an hour; 
then * your Cloth, & c. and boil an _ take 1; 
out, and put in Copperas two pounds; being melted, 
put in your Cloth again, and let it boil: This will Dye 
twenty pounds weight of Wool, Yarn, Cloth, &c. 
IV. Another Clove Colour. 

Take Water 9. s. Sumach ſix handfuls ; Fuſtick three 
handfuls : Red-wood ground one handful, boil all theſe 
two hours and half with twenty yards of Broad Cloth, 
then cool, and ſadden with Copperas as you ſee fit. 

V. Another Clove Colour. 
© Take Water g. s. Nut-galls two pounds: Madder two 
© poun and half : boil all together; 
Water, and then enter 48 or 50 pr 
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of Wool, Yarn, Cloth, Cc. ork Jour Cloth, and boil 
two hours and half, then cool, and ſadden with Cop- 
peras two pounds four ounces. | 
VI. A Liver Colony. 2 
Take Water 9. 5. Nut- galls bruifed ſmall, Red-wood 
of each one pound; Samach erght ounces : Mad- 
der four ounces: Fuſtick two ounces: boil all together, 
ind enter twenty yards of Broad Cloth; boil half an 
hour and cool; adding more Copperas if you would 
have it adder. | 


* 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of Dying Fleſb Colours. 


J. T® Dye an Incarnate or Fleſh-colowr in Grain. 
Take ftale Liquor made with fair Water and 

Wheat Bran, or ſowre Tap- wort, * very clear 9. 5. 
Alum bruiſed two pounds and half: red Tartar bruiſed 
{mall one pound : boil all together, and enter twenty 

of Broad Stuff: boil and handle it well for three 

, after which cool your Cloth and waſh it well: 
then take freſh Bran Liquor, (made of a Peck of Bran) 
the clear Liquor 9. 5. Grains of Chermes four ounces, 
dryed upon a Pewter Diſh before the fire, and made in- 
to a fine pouder : red Argol in ponder four ounces : mix 
theſe three things together, and make them boil ; enter 
your Cloth, and handle it, boiling it three rey of 
an hour ſtrongly, and keeping the Cloth under the Li- 
quor; then cool and waſh it well. 

II. Another Incarnate Colour in Grain. 

Take ſmall Beer 9. . Alum twenty ounces : red Tar- 
tar eight ounces : melt or diffolye, and enter twenty 
yards of Stuff, Cloth, Cc. and boil it two bots and 
a half, then cool it, and let it lye in the Water twenty 
four hours: after which waſh it well. Take fair Wa- 
ter, ſmall Beer, of each equal parts g. 5. Grains in fine 
pouder an ounce ; infuſe them all night, putting in al- 
lo a little Wheat Flower, about an ounce, then make 
i ready to boil, and cater the Cloth. I. .4 

= hs 
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HI. Another Incarnate or Fleſh Colour. III. 
Firſt boil your Cloth very well in a good Alum wa. MW Take 
ter, take it out, hang it up dropping, and let it dry, Madder 
Take clear Bran liquor 9. 5. Cochenele in fine pouder one I yards of 
- ounce, Tartar halt an ounce ; mix, and make almoſt 3 
boiling heat, letting it take as little Air as may be, then 
enter your Cloth, and handle it as quick over as may 
be, for about half an hour ; after which take it out, 
waſh it well in cold water, and hang it up to dry, 
| Af Another Incarnate or Fleſh-coloar, called a Raſt-ber. 
red. 
2 Take Water, or rather Bran Liquor 9. 5. Alum thre 
pounds; boil for three hours; then add Madder tour 
pony Braſil ground four ounces, Alum one ounce, 
eh Bran Liquor . g. boil ; and then enter twenty 
of Chamlet ſtuff, but not boiling ; keep it in two 
urs, take it out and waſh it well. 


—_ 
es — 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Dying Grey, Ruſſet, or Lead Colour. 


I. A Silver Grey Colour. 

Take Water 9g. 5. Nut-galls bruiſed ſmall two 
ounces : Tartar bruiſed three ounces ; boil them : enter 
twenty of Stuff, Cloth, &c. handle it, and boil an 
hour and half, and cool it: then put in Copperas an 
ounce ; enter your Cloth again at a boiling heat, han- Y——- 
dle it, L uarter of an hour, 2 fo cool. It 
you w ve 1t {adder, put in more Copperas. 

II. To Dye a Light-grey Colour. 1 

Take Water 9. F. Nut-galls bruiſed ſmall four oun- 
ces: whute Tartar bruiſed four ounces ; make them 
boil : then enter twenty yards of Broad Cloth, and han- 
dle it, boiling an hour and half : cool your Cloth, and 
put in — an ounce and half; enter your Cloth 
again, and handle it; boil a quarter of an hour, and 
cool it: if you would bave it Iadder, add more Cop: 
Peras. - - 1 2 a , 


. 
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III. To Dye 4 Tead Colour. 
Take Water 9. 5. Nut-galls bruiſed ſmall one pound, 
Madder half a pound : make them boil ; enter twenty 
ards of Broad cloth, boil an hour, take it out and cool 
t: then add to the Liquor Cop four ounces ; boil, 
and put in your cloth again, and handle it a quarter of 
an hour; after which take it forth and waſh it. | 
IV. To Dye another Lead Colour. 

Take Water 9. 3. Nut-galls bruiſed ſmall a pound: 
Red-wood ground two ounces : boil all together ; enter 
twenty yards of Broad cloth, and handle it, and boil an 
hour and half: take up your cloth and cool it: after 
which put in Copperas eight ounces ; enter your Cloth 
Again, at a boiling heat, and handle it, and let it boil 
half an hour, cool it: if you would have it ſadder, 
uſe more Copperas. Note, That quantity which Dyes 


2 yards of Broad cloth will dye forty yards of 
Kuff. 
V. To male à fair Ruſſet Colour. 

Take Water 9. 5. Braſil ground one ounce : boil it an 
hour : Grains 1n pouder halt an ounce ; boil and enter 
your Wool, Yarn, Cloth, Cc. boil an hour, cool, and 
arp" any four ounces : enter your Matter again, boil, 
wol, Cc. | 

VI. Another Ruſſet Colour. 

Take Water 9. 5. Braſil in pouder, Red-wood, of each 
half a pound: Nut-galls two ounces ; Copperas four 
ounces : mix, boil an hour, enter the Matter you would 
Dye, and let it lye twenty four hours. 


CHAP. 1X. 
Of Dying Greens. 


* 


2 clear Bran liquors, but ſtale 4. 4 Ao. 
pounds ; Logwood ground one pound, an 
ter twenty yards of Broad cloth, boil two hours and 
We 17 and waſh 1 _ cn; woo 4.4. 
Ndcer (commonly ca inge ) Heath Strawel, or 
: K k 8 Fuſtick, 


L T9 Dye an Olive Green. 
three 
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Fuſtick, ſo much as may make twenty yards of Broa4 MW Alum t 


cloth Green. Then take clear water 9. . Fuſtick a pound, MW Bad c 
Cruſt Madder, Nut-galls, Sumach, of each four ounces; WM wah it 
boil, and enter your cloth, and handle it well: bail i Linge) 
an hour and halt, and fo cool: add Copperas four oun- and tak 
ces, and enter your cloth again, boil half an hour if making 
you would have it fadder, put in more Copperas. in Indic; 
II. To Dye a Povingjay Green. ces: gre 
Take Water 9. . Alum two pounds: Logwood Ml theſe thi 
ground eight ounccs : boil and enter twenty yar d nd let i 
Broad cloth; boil three hours, and make it a bright ye. cloth, a 
low : then draw it through a cold Fat, and then wah WE done, ar 
it. | VII 
III. To Dye 4 good Sea-oreen. Firſt 
Firſt rey 2 lad Blue, then take Water 9. s. Alun car Br 
two pounds: Logwood four ounces : boil and enter vu Ajum ti 


cloth, boil three hours; then waſh it, and make it a big Wl well, en 
Yellow : after which draw it through a cold Fat, and WM and hal 
then waſh it again. | ; Take fai 
IV. To Dye a Graſs Green. {0 muct 
Firſt make it a fad Blue: then take Alum two pound, MW water q 
bo1l, and enter your cloth, and boi three hours, and add a 11 
walh it; then dip it into a good Yellow Dye. an hour 
V. To Dye a French Green. have it 


Take clear ſtale Bran Liquor 9. 4. Alam two pounds IX. 
and a halt, boil ; enter twenty of ſad Blue Broad Firlt 1 
eloth, boil it two hours and a half, and waſh it well. W Bran Li 
Take fair Water 25 Heath Strawel, or Fuſtick, a ſuff- MW fre oun 
cient quantity; boil well, and put in your cloth, and Broad c 
handle it well: then 1 twen * of _ w_ it c 

2 t into the Dye, alſo Copperas four oun- 00 
— ( willch ads the colour) and if you pleaſe, you —＋ 
may new draw the cloth through a Blue Fat, and han- a conve 
dle it, ſo will it be finiſht. ground 

VI. To Dye a Verdigriſe Green. cool A 

Take Water J. . make it as hot as you can endure I well, Jet 
your hand 1n 1t ; to which 'put 1 two ounces WM which c 
in fine pouder : enter twenty yards of Stuff, and handle 
it well with your hands: let it Iye in. the Liquor al 
Night, ſtirring it ſometimes ; and then let it lye till i 
is deep enough. bel 

VII. To Dye 4 Poping] Green. 

Take clear ſtale Bran Ae or ſoyere T PAY * 
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| Alum three pounds, boil, and enter twenty _ of 
und, Broad cloth, and boil three hours; cool your cloth and 
ces; WW waſh it well. Take fair water 3. . Nedder (called alfo 
Linge) or Heath Strawel, a good quantity, boil it well, 
dun- and take it out; then enter your cloth, and boil it well, 
making it a bright yellow : heat your Blue Fat, and put 

in Indico bruiſed ſmall four ounces: Madder three oun- 

ces: ground Malt two quarts; new Yeſt a quart : mix 
voa theſe things well together, keep them as hot as you can, 
s.of W and let it ſtand, till it will ſtrike Blue: then enter your 
ye. cloth, and handle it well (to avoid ſpotting ) till it is 
waſh done, and ſo waſh it. | 

VIII. To Dye another French Green. 

Firſt make your cloth a good Blue : and take the ſame 
clear Bran Liquor you take for your other Greens g. c. 
Alum three pounds: Logwood ground four ounces ; boil 
well, enter twenty yards of Broad cloth ; boil two hours 
and half; after take it out, cool it, and waſh it well. 
Take fair water 9. 5. good Hedder, or Heath Strawell, ſo 
lo much as to make your cloth a good Green. Take fair 
nds, WY water 9. 5. Logwood ground a pound, let them boil, and 
and add a little Urine : enter your cloth, boil a quarter of 

an hour, and handle it, and ſo cool it. If you would 
have it a ſad colour, enter it again, cool, and waſh it. 
unde IX. To Dye 4 Forreſt Green. | | 
road WF Firſt make your cloth a good Blue. Take clear ſtale 
well, Bran Liquor 9. 5. Alum three pounds: Logwood ground 
fuß. I fire ounces : let them boil, and enter twenty yards of 
and Broad cloth, handle it, and boil two hours and a half: 
rool WF take it out, cool and waſh it well. Take fair water 9. -. 
dun: and good Hedder, enough to make your cloth, a good 
jou Green; boil it well, then enter your cloth, and boil it 
ban 2 convenient time. Take fair water J. 5. Logwood 
ground twenty ounces boil them a quarter of an hour, 
cool 4 little, and then enter your cloth and handle it 
dure WY well, letting it boil a quarter of an hour longer, after 
ance: Wh which cool your cloth, and waſh it well. 
ndk X. To Dye 4 Graſs Green. 
r all Firſt make your cloth a bright Blue. Then take clear 
ble Bran Liquor or ſowre Tap-wort 9. 5. Alum thee 
pounds ; let them be and enter twenty yards of Broad 
cloth, handle it, and boil it with a ſtrong fire for "two 
* bours, cool it, and waſh it well. Take fair water 9. . 
1 "05 RGB Hedder 
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Hedder or Heath-Strawel, what you think fit : boil well 
for an hour ; take forth the Hedder, and enter you 
cloth, handle it well, and let it boil a quarter of an 
hour ; then cool, and put in a little Urine ; enter your 
cloth again, boil a quarter of an hour, cool, and wath it 
well. Note, That the different or various colours of Gree, 

ariſe from the frf Blue being lighter or ſadder ; or from the 
Tellow being a deep or light colour. 

XI. A very good Green colour. N 

Take Sap-green, bruiſe it, put water to it, then add a 

little Alum, mix and infuſe for two or three days. 
XII. To make a very good Dye. | 

Firſt Dye the Cloth or Stuff Yellow, as we dire& in 
Chap.17. Sect. 6. following, then put it into the Blue Dye 
deſcribed in Chap. 3. Sect. 8. aforegoing. 

XIII. To make à dark Green colour. 

Firſt Dye your Wool, Yarn, Stuff or Cloth, of a Blue 
colour, as we direct in Chap. 3. Sect. 8. aforegoing : then 
put it into the yellow Dye in Chap. 17. Sect. 6. follow- 
ing; and it will be of a dark Green colour. 

XIV. To Dye a Poppingjay Green cotour. 

Make a weak Lixivium of Pot-aſhes, ſuch as the Coun- 
try People waſh their Clothes with: put into it Indico, 
a ſufficient quantity: then put in your things to be 
Dyed (being firſt Dyed Yellow ) and let it boil, the lon- 
ger the better; ſo will the colour be good. 

XV. A very fair Green for Miniature. 

Grind Verdigriſe with Vinegar, and a little Tartar; 
and then add a little Quuck-lime, and Sap- green: grind 
all well together, and keep it in thell : if it grows bar, 
make it ſoft with Vinegar. 

XVI. To mate à very fair Green. 5 

Take Verdigriſe, Tartar, Vinegar, of each g. 5. boil them 
all together, and it is done. 

XVII. Another Green for Limning. 

Take Buckthorn-berries gathered the latter end of A4. 
uſt, when ripe : beat them, and boil them eight or ten 
— very gently : then add water to make it thinner, 
ſtrain through a clotli, as hard as you can, and add to 
the Liquor Alum in pouder 9. s. ſome add Vinegar, but 
then it is longer a drying, and will be ruddy, You mul 
keep it in a bladder in the ſhade, or Chimney corne;, 

and it will keep well. | 
1 XVIII. 7s 
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XVIII. To make Sram Green. " 


Boil it in water with Li:»-0s or Logwood, and then 
it will be Blue: and then boil them in a Lixivium of 


 Pot-aſhes, and Yellow Barbery-bark, and they will be 


een. | 
XIX. To make a Beautiful liquid Green. | 
Take Verdigriſe one pound: white Tartar in pouder 
eight ounces : Wine Tr a quart : mix all, infuſe 
for one might, and then boil till half is conſumed ; 
and filter whilft hot. When you uſe it, mix Gm Am- 
moniack and Saffron to ſtiffen it: it will glaze over 
Buckthornberry Greens. If you mix it with the Juice of 
— Berries, and Azure, it will make ſeveral ſorts of 
cens. 
XX. To make Green Balls. | 
Take Buckthorn- berries a pound: beat and boil them 
in ten pints of water till halt is conſumed: (rain all 
through a cloth, and put into the liquor as much Ceruſe 
in fine pouder as will make it into a Paſte : which form 
into little Balls, and dry upon Tiles : when dry, ſtiffen 
them with diſſolved Gum: they will be the better; if 
jou mix with them ſome water of Gum Ammoniack. 


—_———__—_@C— 


CHAP. X. 
Of Dying Hair Colours. 


J. T2 Dye a Hair Colour. | Fm” | 

Take Water 9. s. Alum three pounds, with 
which, Alum twenty yards of Broad cloth : and after 
which make it of a bright Yellow with Fuſtick. Take 
Water 9. s. Nut-galls in pouder two pounds: Madder 
in pouder four ounces, let it boil an hour; then take it 
forth and cool it, after which put in Copperas eiglit 
ounces ; and making it boil, put in your cloth, and han- 
dle it well, about a quarter of an hour, then take it forth 
and cool it. If it is not ſad enough, put it in again; 
_—_ oftner you take-1t out and put it in, the ſadder it 
will be. | 


K K 3 II. Aus- 
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II. Another Hair Colour. 

Take Water 9.5. Alum three ds : enter twenty 
yards of Broad cloth, and boil it three hours: take it 
and waſh it well, and make it a bright Yellow. Take 
Nut-galls eight ounces : Madder four ounces made 
ſmall ; put them in your Cauldron, and let them boil: 
enter your cloth and handle it well, and boil one hour: 
then take it out and cool it: add to the former thing 
Copperas eight ounces ; let it boil, put in your cloth a. 
gain, handle it; and repeat this work till it is fad e. 


nou. 4.5 
II. 4 Hair or Cloth colour. 

Take Water 9. s. Craft Madder, Nut-galls, Sumach, 
Red-wood ground, of each a d: boil, enter twen 
yards of Broad cloth, boil an hour, and ſadden wi 
Copperas {1x ounces. 

IV. Another Hair colour. 

Take Water 9. g. Fuſtick one pound: Nut-galls eight 
ounces : Madder four ounces ; Red-wood two ounces: 
make them boil : enter twenty yards of Stuff, Cc. and 
boil two hours: cool your cloth, and put in Coppers 
four ounces : enter your cloth again, handle it, and boil 
a quarter of an hour, then cool, and put 1n more Cop- 
peras, if you would have it ſadder. 

V. Another Hair colour. 

Take Water 9. 5. Fuſtick eight onnces : Nut-galls 
bruiſed {mall ſix ounces , Red-wood ground four oun- 
ces; make them boil ; then enter your cloth, Cc. and 
boil two hours and half: afterwards cool and fadden 
with Copperas eight ounces. This will ſerve for twelve 
pounds of Wool, Yarn, Cloth, &c. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Dying Mouſe Colours. 


I. 1 make a light Mouſe, Lead, or Bever Grey colour. 
Wet your Stuff, Cloth, Cc. well in water, then 
take Water J. . Nut-galls beaten ſmall two pounds: 
boil a little, enter your cloth, and ſtir it well up: pu: 
. 11 
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in Red-wood ground 9. 5. according as you would have 
its lightneſs or ſadneſs; making it ſadder with more 
Calls, and a gentle heat: if you would have it ſadder 

et, then — in a little Wood-Soot, but then it will 
become a Brown: boil, and then cool, and laſtly ſadden 
with Copperas. 

II. To make a Monſe, or light — colour. 

Take Water 9. 5. Fuſtick a pound and half: Sumach 
one pound: Nut-galls eight ounces : cruſt Madder four 
ounces : let them boil, and then enter your cloth ( twen- 
p yards of Broad cloth) and boil two hours, and han- 

le it well; after which cool, and add Copperas one 
pound, enter your cloth again, handle it, and boil half 
an hour; then cool: put in Urine 9. 5s. enter your cloth 
a 2 boil a quarter ef an hour, and ſadden as you 

caſe. 

F III. To Dye a Morſe colour out of 4 White. 

Take Water 9. s. Fuſtick three pounds; Nut-galls one 
pound: boil, enter twenty yards of Broad cloth, boil 
two hours ; handle 1t well and cool : afterwards add 
Copperas a d; enter your cloth again, boil almoſt 
an hour, and let it boil well in the ſaddening, and fo 
take it out, and cool it: add then more Copperas, and 
put in your cloth again, till you think it ſad enough; 
if you would have it a bright Mouſe colour, put in ſome 
crult Madder. But if you would have it a Green Mouſe, 
put no Madder in, but cool it often, fo will it ſadden 
the better. | 

IV. To Dye a Monſs colour blued. 

Take Water 9. . Alum two pounds and half : enter 
twenty yards of Broad cloth, boi l two hours, and take it 
forth, and cool it, waſhing it well. Take fair Water 9. . 
Heath or Fuſtick, a ſufficient quantity; enter your cloth, 
and make it Yellow, as you do your Greens: then take 
Nut-galls in ſmall pouder half a pound, and put them 
into the ſaid Liquor, enter your cloth, and let it boil an 
hour; take it out and cool it; after add Copperas halt 
a pound; make it boil, and enter your cloth agait: boil 
an hour, cool it; and add more Copperas, as you would 
have it in ſadneſs ; cool often, and it will ſadden the 
better, and the leſs Copperas will ſerve. 

V. Another Mouſe colour. : 

Take Water 4. 5. Nut-galls beaten - ſmall a pound: 

K k 4 Madder 
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Madder a pound: Fuſtick two ounces ; boil an hour, 
enter twenty yards of Camlet, boil again an hour; take 
it out and cool; add Copperas three ounces, and (ad. 


den, &c. 


VI. Another Mouſe, or light Tree-240ſs colour. 

Take Water 3. . Fuſlich a pound and halt, Sumach 2 
pound: Nut-galls halt a pound: cruſt Madder four oun- 
ces: boil them, and enter twenty yards of Broad cloth: 
boil two hours and cool: then put in Copperas a pound: 
enter your Cloth again, and boil an hour, and cool: 
add Urine 9. s. enter your cloth again, and boil till i 
is {ad enough: the ſadder you would have it, the more 
Copperas put in. 


wi 1 1 


CH A P. XII. 
Of Dying Pink Colours. 


I. To Dye 4 Pink Colour in Grain. | 

Take clear ſtale Wheat-bran liquor 9. . Alum 
two pounds and a half : Red Tartar one pound, melt 
them, and enter twenty yards of Stuff, or fine Flannel; 
boil three hours, and cool, and waſh. Take freſh clear 
Liquor of Wheat-bran, Red Tartar, Grains, both in fine 
pouder, and of each three ounces : mix, boil, and enter 
_ cloth, handle it well, and boil three quarters of an 

our, cool, and waſh your cloth well. 

II. Another Pink Colour. . | 

Take Wheat-bran liquor 9. . Alum cight ounccs ; 
boil and Alum your cloth two hours: after which take 
it out, and waſh it clean, caſting away that Liquor. 
Take fair-water 4. s. Cochenele in a FE one Ounce : 
Grains of Chermes half an ounce : Aqua fortis ij. drams : 
make them luke-warm, and put in your cloth, an let i: 
ſtay in, till it is ready to boil ; then take it out: Tis 
will colour ſeven pounds weight. 

III. To Dye a Pink colour in Grain. | 1 
Take Wheat-bran Liquor 9. 5. Alum fix ounces, di- 
ſolved in ſmall Beer, mix, boil, and enter your cloit, 
boil an hour, take it out, and cool it: ad White Lartar 

| | ” 
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in pouder two ounces ; Cochenele in fine pouder half 
an ounce : enter your Cloth, Stuff, Oc, — boil an 
hour and half: it will dye three yards of broad Flannel ; 
the more you waſh it, the brighter it will be; but let it 
not hang in the ſhadow whilſt it is wet. 

IV. An Obſervation worthy of Nate. 

It is to be Noted, That Pink Colours, and all Colours 
Dyed in Grain, are not to be Dyed in Iron or Copper Veſſels, 
but in Pewter, or rather Tin Veſſels, becauſe theſe attratt or 
lraw forth the Colour, and fix it, making it nuchengeable - 
Nor are you to uſe Iron Waters, or Waters ſpringing from 
Vyon, or Vitriolick Mines, &c. | 


C HAP. XII. 
Of Dying 4 Roſe Colour. 


„T Dye a Roſe-Ciloura e wp 
Take Liquor 9. . Alum two pounds, Madder 
tight ounces : let them boil ; then put in forty eight or 
fifty pounds of Wool, Yarn, Stuft, Cloth, &c. and boil 
two hours; after which take it out and wath it clean. 
Take fair water, 9. . Braſil ground two pounds, mix: 
when 1t begins to BE put in your Wool, Yarn Stuff, 
Cloth, &c. and boil till it is well coloured, 
II. Another Roſe-Colour. = | 
Take the ſame Liquor which you uſe for Reds, g. s. 
being very clear, Alum three pounds: enter twen 
jarcs of Broad Cloth, boil three hours, cool and — 
well. Then take treſh clear Wheat-bran Liquor, Mad- 
der two pounds and a half: enter your Cloth at a good 
heat; handle it to a boiling heat, and cool, and waſh 
well: then add Braſil ground one pound and a half; 
let it boil half an hour, after which put in tome ftale 
Unne; enter your Cloth again, boil halt an hour, cool, 
and waſh it well, 
III. Another Roſe-Ciloun. - . 
late Liquor 9. 5. Alum two pounds, Madder twelve 
gunces: enter fry pounds of Wool, Yarn, or Clath ; 
toll two hours, cool, and waih well. Then take _ 
| clear 


Ko 
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clear Liquor 9. . Braſil ground three pounds; boil ha 
an hour: 2955 your Wool, Yarn, Cloth, Cc. and — 
ting in Urine 4. 5. boil half an hour more, cool, an 
waſh it, &c. = 
IV. An Obſervation. ; 5208 

It is to be noted, That freſh clear Liquor, is that which 
is newly made with Wheat Bran, and Fair Wate, 
the Bran being afterwards (trained forth; and this 
that Liquor which all the Ingredients are intended tg 
be boiled in. 


＋—— 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Dying Red-Roſe, or Carnation Colours, 


I. T Dye a Red-Roſe, Blood-Red, or Carnation Colour 
Take Liquor of Wheat Bran, 3. . Alum three 
2 Tartar two ounces: boil, enter twenty yards of 
road Cloth; boil three hours, cool, and waſh it. Tak: 
freſh clear Bran Liquor 9. . Madder four pounds, bail 
and ſadden according to Art. | 
II. Another Red-Roſe, or Carnation Colour. 

Take Wheat Bran Liquor, 3. . Alum two pounds 
Tartar two ounces ; boil and enter twenty yards of Cam- 
let, and boil three hours; after which take it out and 
waſh it very well: then add Madder a pound, enter 
and boil it again, cool and waſh it: after which, take 
clear Liquor 9. . Cochenele in fine pouder two ounces, 
Tartar two ounces, enter your Camlet, boil and finiſk. 

III. To Dye Crimſon in Grain. | 
Firſt boil the Yarn, Stuft, Cc. in the Red (in chap. 15, 


ſect. 8. following) then finiſh it in a ſtrong Tincture of 


Cochenele, made in part water part wine, or in Wheat 
Bran Liquor : Where note, That the Veſſels in which 
the Materials are to be boiled, muſt be lined with Tin, 
otherwiſe the Colour will be detective. The fame ob- 
ſerve in dying of Silks (in each colour) with this caut! 
on, that you give them a much milder heat, and a long! 
tune. | 
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IV. Another Carnation Colour. 
Take * water four Gallons, Pot Aſhes two 
zounds : mix and digeſt 48 hours: this done, divide the 
Liquor, half into one pot, and half into another pot: let 
be firlt pot ſtand 1n the hot Embers, up to the top, or 
n a Furnace ; and the other by a fire, to keep warm, 
and to fill up the firſt as it boils away. Into the firſt 

t Red Briſca, or Spaniſh 1 Wool, two pounds, 
ting it boil till it is thick; ng Alam, and a little 
Gum Arabick, of each the quantity of a Walnut: dimi- 
niſh the heat, and let it be _ ſcalding hot; then put 
in the matter you would Dye, letting it lye 24 hours in 
the Liquor. 

V. An excellent Obſervation. 

The Bow Dyers know that the ſolution of Jupiter, 
(which is diſſolved Tin) being put into a Kettle, to the 
Alum and Tartar, makes the Cloth, Cc. attract the 
colour into it, ſo that none of the Cochenele is left, but 
; all drawn out of the Water into the Cloth. 


three VI. Another Obſervation. , 

xs of Thè Spirit of Nitre being uſed with Alum and Tarter, 
Take WF in the firſt boiling, makes a firm Ground, ſo that they 
boil, WM ſhall not ſpot nor loſe their color by the Sun, Fire, Air, 
| Vinegar, Wine, Urine, or Salt water, Cc. 

und, . 2 . on 
_ 

| 

enter C HAP. XV. 

tale : : 
nes Of Dying Red Colours. 

l, T?2 Dye the beſt Red Colour. 

9.15, Take clear ſtale Wheat Bran Liquor, or ſowre 
re of W Tap wort q-5. Alum bruiſed three pounds, put all into 
heat I your Copper, enter your twenty yards of Broad Cloth, 
hich WF and handle it; boil three hours, cool, and wath it well: 
Tin, MW Take freſh Wheat Bran Liquor 9. 5. Madder five pounds; 
e ob · WI enter your Cloth at a good heat, handle it to a boiling 
aut: W heat, cool it, and waſh it well. Take freſh Wheat Bran 
ng! WF Liquor 9. 5. let it boil, and put in Urine a Gallon ; en- 


1 
tex your Cloth, boil half an hour, cool it, and wath it, 
and it is done. 

Ant | Note, 
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alf, Tartar two ounces : enter twenty yards of Broa 
*oth, and boil three hours, and take it out. Take freſh 
ran Liquor q. . Madder four pounds: boil, handle, 


bol ad fin) it. 

tw WW VII. Another Red Dye. 

itup Lake ſtale Wheat Bran Liquor, ſix days old, or ſowre 
clear 


Tap-wort 9. 5. Alum three pounds: enter twen rds 

5 Broad Cloth, boil three hours, cool and —_ Take 

ch and clear Bran Liquor q. . Madder four poun 
in the ſame Liquor : enter your Cloth at a g 

heat, and handle it to a boiling; take it out, cool, and 

raſh it well. | 

VIII. A good Red Dye. 


every WY Take Rain-water, 9. 5. Braſil in pouder, fine Vermil- 
bu ion, of each an ounce : Alum one dram : boil them 
our, Witill half is conſumed. 

call IX. Another excellent good Red Dye. | 

r, of Lake Lixivium of k'd Lime five Gallons, Braſil 
er to wund two pounds and a half; boil to the half: then 
Mad. ¶ put to it Alum twenty ounces : keep it warm, but not 
Mal- No boil : Then what you would Dye in this Liquor, dip 
and WW firſt into a Lye made of Aſhes of Tartar, letting it dry, 
han- then dip it into the Dye. . 
o- X. Another very good Red. Colour, or Dye. 


What you would Dye, firſt boil in Alum VVater; 
then dip 1t into the following Liquor. Take V Vater g. -. 
Rofiet one pound, Gum Arabick a little, boil a quarter 
of an hour, and then ſtrain it for uſe. 

XI. To make a pure clear Red Dye. 


lean, WF Take Wheat Bran Liquor thirty quarts, or 9. s. Braſil 
and WW in pouder four pounds: Alum in pouder two pounds: 
loch, WO Tartar one pound: mix, and diſſolve, and make a Tin- 
cure: enter your Stuff, or Cloth: boil for two hours: 
lake it out, and boil it again in freſh Bran Liquor thirty 
nd a — (adding madder three pounds) and perfect the 
n, Of lor with a moderate heat without boiling. 
lons, XII. Another good Red Dye. 
our, W Boil the things you would Dye firſt in Alum Water, then 
uck- WF take them out, and boil them in Water, with Brazil in 
rue BY fine pouder : let it boil till the ſcum ariſes, then put in 
e things to be Dyed, and let them boil till the Water 
looks of an Orange Tawny ; caſting in then alſo a hand- 
a; ll of Bay Salt. 
? 


XIII. To 
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Note, Urine is not much uſed now, and ſome do ng 
waſh the Cloth ont of the Alum, 

II. Another Red Dye. 

Take clear fair water 9. 4. Alum three pounds: boil 
and enter twenty yards of Broad Cloth: boil it tw 
hours and half, take it out and Rang it, and hang it up 
2 little while to let the water drop from it. Take cleat 
Bran Liquor . s. Madder four pounds ( ſteeped firſt an 
hour in Small Beer) bring it almoſt to a ſcaldin 

and enter your Cloth, and handle it ſwiftly for the 
ſpace of half an hour; take your Cloth out, and put it 
wto Urine, after which waſh it well, and it is done. 

III. Another very good Red Dye. 

Take Water 4. s. and three ounces of Alum to 
pound of Wool, Yarn, or Cloth ; boil the Wool, but 
put it not in till the Alum 1s-melted : boil three 
take it out, and waſh it well in cold water, and at 
away the Liquor. Take freſh clear Bran Liquor, or 
small Beer unboiled, add to it five ounces of Madder to 

. every pound of Wool, Yarn, Cloth, Cc. put in theMad- 
der when the Liquor begins to be warm, break tho Mad. 
der well with your hands, when in the Liquor; and 
when it is near boiling, enter your Cloth, Cc. and han- 
dle it well, boiling it half an hour, or till it is well g- 
loured: then put in three quarts ot Urine, give two or 
three boils, and ſo take out your Cloth, &c. 

IV. Another Red Colour. 

Take Liquor 9. s. Alum three pounds: Tartar one 
pound, boil and enter twenty pounds of V Vool, Yarn, 
or Cloth ; boil two hours, take 1t out, waſh 1t clean, 
caſt away the Liquor, and put in clear fair water, and 
Madder four pounds: when it boils, enter your Cloth, 
c. again, and handle it, till it is enough. 

V. Another Red Colour or Dye. 

Taue Water thirty quarts, Alum two pounds and a 
half ; and therein boil thirty pounds of Wool, Yan, or 
Cloth, and take it out. Take fair V Vater ten Gallons, 
Madder five ſhillings worth, let it ſtand twelve hours, 
boil and enter your Wool, Yarn, Cloth, Cc. boil quick- 
ly, and then take it out, and put it into ſtrong Uni 
tor one hour, then take it out and waſh it. 5 

VI. Another Red Colour, or Dye. © 
Take ſowre Bran Liquor 3.4. Alum two Naur anf 


0 
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XIII. To colour Barley Straw, &c. Red. 

Boil ground Braſil in a Zixiviam of Pot-aſhes, and i 
that boil your Straw. 

XIV. A Red Pigment which ſhall not grow Black, 

Take pure fine Vermillion, 
Gum Ammoniacum, with the addition of a little Satfron, 

XV. To Dye a good Red. 

Take (tale clear Wheat Bran Liquor 9. s. Alum thre 

pounds : enter twenty yards of Broad Cloth, handle i, 
and boil three hours: take it out, cool it, and wath i 
well. Take treſh Bran Liquor 9. . Madder ſix pounds; 
enter your Cloth at a boiling heat, and handle it, till i 
is as deep as you would have it; and if you pleaſe fink 
it with Braſil. 
XVI. To make Red Paper. - g 
Take Baſtard Saffron, or Safflower, eight ounces: pu 
it into a Linnen Bag, and wath it by a River ſide, til 
it ſcarcely gives any colour: then put the remainder in- 
to a Baſon, ſprinkling it with the pouder of Glaſs-wor, 
(or rather with Soda) one ounce ; ſo put it into a little 
Pail of Blood-warm Water, always ſtirring it; ate 
which {train it, and add a little Juice of Limons, tomake 
it give a Red Color. The Paper ought to be fine, and 
dipt into the Baſon. 


* oath Aa 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Dying a Red Bluſh Color. 


1. TO Oy 4 Red Bluſh-Color. 

Take ſtale clear Wheat Bran Liquor fix days 
old, 9. 5. Alum three pounds and a half: Red Tartar 
half a pound: melt them, and enter twenty yards d 
Broad Cloth ; handle, and let it boil three hours ; tak: 
it out, and waſh it well (but ſome wath it not.) Take 
freſh Liquor 9. s. of the beſt Madder three pounds, ent 
your Cloth, and handle to a boiling heat; cool, and 
waſh again. Laſtly, take freſh clear Bran Water, 4. 
let it boil, enter your Cloth, and let it boil a quarier o 
an hour: cool, and waſh it well again. 
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II. A Ked Biuſh-Colour in Grain. 5 
din Take (tale ſowre clear Bran Liquor q. . Alum three 
pounds and a halt : Red Tartar half a pound: enter 
| twenty yards of Broad Cloth, boil three hours, cool, and 
r waſh. Take freſh clear Bran Liquor 9. s. beſt Madder 
a. MW three pounds: enter and boil again. Take freſh Bran 
Liquor 9. 5. Grains in fine . pouder four ounces : Red 
tree WY Tartar three ounces : enter . Cloth, and boil an 
e it, bour or more, keeping your Cloth well under the Li- 
n quor : then cool and waſh. 
nds: III. Another Bluſh Color in Grain. 
n Take clear ſtale or ſowre Wheat Bran Liquor, 9. . 
ni WM Alum three pounds and a half: Red Tartar eight oun- 
ces : melt them, and enter twenty yards of Broad Cloth 
boil three hours, handle it well, take it out, cool and 
put WW waſh. Take freſh Bran Liquor, 9. s. enter your Cloth, 
and handle it, letting it boil a quarter of an hour, cool, 
in- and waſh. Take more freſh Bran Liquor, g. s. make it 
vor, WI boil, and add thereto Grains in pouder two ounces : 
| Red Tartar an ounce and half; let them boil, enter 
your Cloth, handle it, and let it boil three quartets of 
an hour, then cool, and waſh it well. | 
IV. To make a Spaniſh Carnation Colour. 

Take Baſtard Saffron, or Safflower, wath it well, dry 
it, and beat it; and to a pound of it, being beaten, adi 
Calcin'd Tartar four ounces : grind all together, and 
put it into a double courſe Linnen Bag; and affuſe 
upon it a quarter of a pint of Limon Juice blood warm; 
put this into a ſufhcient quantity of fair water, an 
then put in the wir, you would Dye. But the Stuff, 

* 


or Cloth you would Dye, is firſt to be boiled in Alum 
Water. 
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CHAP. xvII. 
Of Dying Scarlet, and the Bom Dye. 


[ 1* Dye 4 Scarlet Color in Grain. 
Take ſtale clear Wheat Bran Liquor 3. s. Alum. 
rde pounds: enter your twenty yards of Broad _ 
| 4 
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and boil three hours, cool and waſh it: Take fair wa- th 
ter 9. 5. Nedder or Strawel a fit quantity, let them boil Mr 
well, cool with a little water, enter your Cloth, and — 
make a bright yellow ; cool and waſh it again. Take W: 2 
freſh Wheat Bran Liquor 9. . Madder four pounds: n * 
nter your Cloth at a good heat, handle it to a boiling ＋ 
| and waſh it well. Take more freſh Bran Liqust - 
9. 5. Cochenele in fine pouder five ounces : Tartar thre: M550 
ounces : enter your Cloth, and boil an hour or mor, 
keeping it under the Liquor, then cool and waſh. TT” 
II. To Dye a Baſtard Scarlet color. 

Take (ſtale Bran Liquor twelve days old, 9. s. Alun 
three pounds and a half; Red Tartar one pound: di- 
ſolve, enter twenty yards of Broad Cloth, boil fou 
hours, and handle it well, cool it, and let it lye in the 
Alum water twenty four hours, and waſh it in fair wa- 
ter (but ſome do not.) Take freſh Bran Liquor 9. 5. bef 
Madder one N : enter your Cloth at a good heat, 
handle it well to a boiling, keeping but a flow fire: coll 
and waſh well. Laſtly, take freſh Bran Liquor . 
enter your Cloth again, boil half an hour, cool it, and 
waſh it well. | 

III. Another Scarlet Colour in Grain, from a Whit 
Colour. 

Take fair water, clear Bran Liquor, of each equal 
parts, 9. 4. Alum nine pounds and a half : Tartar five 
pounds and a half; melt them : then enter thirty pounds 
weight of Wool, Yarn, Flannel or Cloth: boil four 
hours, take it out, and let it cool, and waſh it well in 
fair cold water. Then take Grains (commonly called 
Cochenele ) fifteen ounces, in fine pouder : Tartar fifteen 
ounces : freſh Bran Liquor 9. . mix them, enter a" me 
Cloth, Cc. handle it to a good heat, and your loth N 
being White, it will be of a good Scarlet Colour; let it Mm a 
boil two hours, handle it well, take it out, and wall cording 
„ | | | : 
IV. To perform the Bow Dye. 1 Jou 

Take double Aqua fortis ten ounces, (ſome ſay ſixteen 7 Je 
ounces ) Filings of Pewter twenty ounces : Filings d old 
Silver, or leaf Silver two ounces : put in the Pewter into 
the Aqua fortis to diſſolye, and after that the Silver, dt 
ſolving over a gentle heat: Then take Cochenele in fine 
pouder ; Cream of Tarter in fine pouder five ounce; 


mil 
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air them with the former things, and add to them 
boil I White Starch forty Spoonfuls, Iving and mixing. 

Now take the Liquor you intend to Dye with, and put 
in 2 zonal quantity of the former mixture, (but 
nds: Nina Bra $ Veſſel lined with Pewter or Tin) boil a quar- 
ling, Wi ter of an hour, and it is done, Oc. See Chap. 14. Sell. 5. 
Aoregoing. 


— 


_ 
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* CHAP. XVII 
four of Dying Sand Colours. 


J. T® Dye a Sand Colour. 4 
Take water 9. . Nut- galls in pouder one pound, 
Madder ſix ounces, Fuſtick tour ounces : let them boil, 
and enter your Cloth (twenty yards of Broad Cloth) let it 
bal two hours, and handle it, and ſo cool it: add Cop- 
peras four ounces; enter your Cloth at a boiling heat, 
let it boil a quarter of an hour, and handle it, and fo 
ol it again. If you will have it ſadder, put in more 
operas, enter your Cloth again, and boil another quar- 
ter of an hour, cool and waſh. | 
1 Another 0 2 4 4 FF. f 
ake water q. 4. Red- wood ground two pounds an 
A- a half, Sumach one hound : enter your Cloth, boil two 
callet Nbeum, and cool. Add Copperas two pounds, enter your 
filteen Coch again, and ſadden as you think fit, Oc. | 
von 95 Another Sand Ne 3 1 
e water 9. 5. Nut-galls a pound in er, boi 
f 1 them a little: then add Red-wood ground g. 5. viz. ac- 
wal eording as you would have the Sand Colour, Light or 
Dark : enter your Cloth, boil an bour, and handle it : 
i you would have it Darker, add a little Wood-ſoot : 
ſixteen enter your Clothy;and boil pretty well, and cool; after 
ings of ladden as you pleaſe with Copperas. 
er ind Wl IV. Another Sand Colour. 


du. Take water 3. 6. Nut-galls in pouder one pound: 
— 15 Madder ſix ounces: Fuſfick four ounces : Red-wood 
ounce, NEund three ounces : Braſil ground two ounces : boil, 
mu 


ter twenty yards of Broad * boil two 
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cool and waſh. 


cool: add Copperas three ounces: enter your 
again at a bei handle it, and boil a wm 


an hour, and fo cool. If you would have it ſadder, yoy 
muſt put in more Copperas. | 
AR ASE AGES aL ads 
CHAP. Xx. 


Of Dying Snuff Colours. 


| T® Dye a Snuff or Cheſnut Colour. 
Take water 9.s. Nut-galls in ponder one pounl 
Madder four ounces and a halt, Red-wood ground one 
pound, Fuſtick four ounces : make them boil, and ents 
twenty yards of Broad Cloth; handle it, and boil two 
hours, and cool : add Copperas four ounces, enter the 
Cloth, and handle it, and boil it a quarter of an hoy, 
and cool it: if you would have it ſadder, uſe the mor 
Copperas. | 
II. Another Sarff Colour. 

Take clear ſtale Bran Liquor, 9. 5. Alum three pounds; 
enter twenty yards of Broad Cloth, boil three hour, 
cool and waſh it. Take fair water q.-s. Nedder or $trz- 
well a ſufficient quantity, boil well, cool with a little 
water, enter your Cloth, and make a bright yellow, cool 
and waſh again. Take treſh Bran Liquor 9. s. Maddet 
tour pounds, Galls eight ounces : enter Cloth at 
a good heat, handle it to a boiling, cool and waſh i. 
Take new freſh Liquor 4. s. Copperas, Sumach, of each 
halt a pound, enter your Cloth, and boil for an hour, 

III. Another Snuff Colour. 

Take water 9. 3. Fuſtick two pounds : Nut-galls 
in pouder one pound: Madder, Red&-wood ground, 
of each halt a pound: mix, and let them boyl : enter 
your twenty yards of Broad Cloth, and boil two hows 
and a half, take out your Cloth and cool it : add Cop 
peras four ounces, let it boil, enter your Cloth, and tai 
den as you ſee fit. | 

IV. An Obſervation. _ 
In making a light Snuff Color, you muſt put in the 


lets 


Bhs 20. Y Dying 2 ler, Ke. Cylours. 


{fs Cop would have it to look Greemiſh, 
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uſe yy more Fuftick : but if you would nl han 
Flook the more Red, uſe the 'more Rel-word, 


V. Another Snuff Colour. 

Take water g. 5. Logwood = one pd Fu- 
fick, Sumach, of each two ounces: mix, and make the 
Lead! boil ſtrongly, enter your Cloth, and boil à quar- 
ter of an hour, and ſo cool: add Copperas eight W 
and. ſo ſadden as N. ſee occalion. 


VI. Another Colour. 
Take Water 9. N Red-wood ground two pounds! 
Braff! d one : Sumach one pound, Nut- 


galls bruiſed ſmall two ounces : boul, enter your Cloth, 
botl two hours: then add Copperas a pound and halt, 
enter your Cloth again, and ſadden as you ſee fit. 
VII Another $, Colour. 
Take Water g. g. Fuſtick two poun nds, Madder one 
pound, Red-wood ground half a : let them boil 
and then enter twenty yards of Broad Cloth, handle it, 
and let it boil two hours, and cool it: add Copperas 
tour ounces, which is enough tor the ys ghter Color ; then 
enter your Cloth, by it, boil an hour, and then 
take It out and cool it. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Dying Violet and rent Colours. 


. * make a Purple Colour, .0 or Dye. 

Take Water 9. 5. Alum twenty ounces : Mad- 
der five ounces : boil, enter twenty yards of Stuff, and 
boil two hours and half, take it out, and it well. 
Wath the Lead, and chen put in clean Water 9.7. Logs. 
wood ground two boil it a while, and enter 
jour Cloth, handle it well, and take it out, and cool it: 
enter it again, and put it in and out, till the Colour 1s 
lrong enou 

II. To mate a Violet . in Grain, out of a ſad . 
Take fair Water, clear Bran Liquor, of each equal 
parts, 9. 5. Alum nine pounds and a half: Tartar five 
LEI 2 
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pounds and a half; melt them, and enter thirty pound 
weight of Wool, Varn, Stuff, Cloth, Ce. of a ſad Blue 
color ; boil four hours, cool, and waſh it in cold water, Will it is 
Then take freftr Bran Liquor q. . Cochenele, Tara, Myould D 
both in fine poder, of each fifteen ounces : mix, enter WM VIII. 
our Cloth, handle it to a good heat, boil two hour, Take 
handle it well; take it out, and waſh it, and it will be ¶ beat ther 
of a pure Violet or Purple color. 
IH. Another Purple Color, without Bluing. 

Take clear tale Wheat Bran Liquor, or ſowre Tap. 
wort q. 5. Alum three pounds: enter twenty yards d 
Broad Cloth, boil three hours, cool, and waſh well, 
Take freſh Bran Liquor, 9. 5s. Madder twenty ounce; 
enter your Cloth, boil with a * fire, cool, and waſh, 
Take clear, or fair water, 3. 4. Logwood ground twenty 0 
four ounces, boil half an hour, and put in ſome Urine, f 
then enter your Cloth, handle it, and boil halt an hou, 
take it out and cool it : add Nut-galls bruiſed two oun- Wl T® 
ces, and enter your Cloth again, handle it, and boi | 


half an hour, cool and waſh it. Yarn, C 
+ IV. Another Violet or Purple Color. waſh 1t 
Take clear ſtale Bran Liquor 9.5. Alum three pounds: Wyounds ; 
enter twenty yards of Broad Cloth, and boil two hours tour, ar 
and half; cool and waſh well. Take freſh Liquor 9. , Wraght. 
Madder twenty ounces : enter your Cloth, and boil with W II. 7 


a quick fire, cool; and waſh well. Take fair Water q.. Let 1 
Logwood ground eight ounces : Braſil ground two ou he firſt 
ces: let them boil a quarter of an hour, enter your Cloth Fit be dy: 
at a.boiling heat, handle it, and boil a quarter of an W III. 
hour, take it out, and cool it: add Urine g. g. enter your W Take 
Cloth again, boil a quarter of an hour, then cool and Whounds : 
waſh it well. WE oil thr, 
V. A good Violet or Purple Color. lake fa 

Take Water four gallons: Myrtle berries eight pounds ; Nuows i 
Alum one ounce ; calcin'd Braſs one ounce : mix then While, ; 
in a Braſs Kettle or Veſſel, boil half an hour, and (train Weld W. 
it. 1252 Yellow 
Quor 9. 
doll it v 
raſh it 
"th Fu 
lex, 


VI. To make another pleaſant Violet or Purple De. 

Firſt Dye it Blue by Chap. 3. Se; $. of this Book: 
then boil it in the former Red at Chap. 15. Sell. 11. 
atorcgoing 3 laſtly, finiſh it with a Decoction of Bui 


VII. Aur 
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VII. Another Purple Color. n ede n 
Take Orchal, mix it with half Urine, and let it boil, 

till it is of a Dark color: then put in the Matter you 


4 


artar, Mould Dye, letting 1t-lye 24 hours or more. 
enter WM VIII. An Excellent Violer Colour. MES” 
hours, Take calcin'd Tartar, Turnſole, of each a pound, 


beat them, and tye them up in a Linen Cloth, and ſteep 
them 24 hours in Water; and then put in the Matter 
which you would have to be of a Violet Color. | 


* MAD ; * 


well. 

unces; C'H'A P, . 

Walh. | 

a, Of Dying Tellows, and Orange T awny. 
, / 

0 oun- WF. TY Dye a Yellow Colour. | 

u bol Take Water 3. . Alum one pound : enter your 

Yarn, Cloth, &'c. boil two hours, and take it out, and 

maſh it clean. Take freſh fair Water g. 5. Fuftick two 

nds: pounds; let it boil, and enter your Cloth, boil it an 

| hours tour, and take it out: this will Dye twenty pounds 

or q. . Weight. | | | | 

11 with II. To Dye an Orange Tawney. 

er 9.7. heh _ Wool, Yarn; Flannel, Stuff, or Clay 7s: 


© oun- WM ed into a Red color: and then being Red, let 
* Cloth nt be dyed into a Yellow color. 

of an III. Another way to Dye an Orange Tumney. 

er your WW Take ſtale Wheat Bran Liquor 9. . Alum three 


pounds : enter twenty yards of Broad Cloth, handle and 
doll three hours: take it out, cool, and waſh it well. 
Take fair Water, and good Linge or Hedder, which 
rs in Morafſes, Moors, or Swamp's ; boil it a good 
wule, and take forth the Hedder, and cool with a little 
cold Water; then enter your Cloth, and make it a good 
Yellow ; take it up and Air it. Take freſh Bran Li- 


ol and 


ounds; 
x them 
1 (tram 


Dye. Poor 9. 5s. Madder two pounds, enter your Cloth, and 
Book: oil it with a quick fire: then take it out, cool it, ant 
#1. Il. rah it well. Obſerve, you may make it a good Yellow 
of Bi- With Fultick, and then afterwards perfect it with Mad- 
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x 5 2 22 Yellow Color. "I * bez 

ake Buckthorn-bernes gathered a t inni 
of Augiſt, bruiſe them, and add a little Alum in in 
pouder ; mix, and keep all in a Braſs. Veſſel. 

V. Another good Tellow. ; 

Make a ſtrong Tincture of Saffron in White Wine 
Vinegar, and add thereto a ſufficient quantity of Alum 
in pouder. 1 ä | 

VI. To make another excellent Yellow Dye. 

Take pure clear Wheat Bran Liquor thirty quarts: 
Alum three pounds: enter your Stuff or Cloth, boil fe 
two hours: after which take Wold, Weld, or Dyer, 
arg two pounds, and boil it till you ſee the colour 


VII. Another good Yellow Dye or Color. 

Take Running Water, and Malt-wort, of each a like 
quantity; in which diffolve a ſufficient quantity of A. 
lum, by boiling. Into this Liquor put whatſoever you 
would have Dyed Yellow, and let it boil a good while: 
then take it out, and put it into a ſtrong decoction of 
Wold, Weld, or Dyers Weed, made with Chalk Wa- 
ter, and (laying weight upon it) let it boil an hour ot 
two. 

VIII. To Dye an Orange-T awney Color. 

Make a weak Lixivium of Pot-Athes, or ſuch Buck- 
Aſhes, as Women waſh their Cloths withal : put into 
it Wood-Soot, a ſufficient quantity; and black Cork: 
boil a while, then —— in the Matter you would Dye, 
(being firſt Dyed Yellow) and let it boil a little, cal 
ing in whilſt it boils, a handful of Bay Salt. 

IX. To Dye Barley Straw, 8c. of a Yellow Color. 

Take a Lixivium of Pot-Aſhes q. 5. Yellow Bark of 
the Barbery Tree a pound: make a decoction, and in 
this boil your Straw, &c. 

X. 75 Dye a Yellow color. 

Take Alum Water 9. 5. inner Bark of a Plum Tree, a 

und; or as much Sumach ; make a Decoction, and 

11 what you think fit in it, and it will be of a tail 
Yellow. 

XI. To make a Telow. | 
Take Orpiment 9.5. grind it with Water, then put it 
in little parcels upon Paper to dry, and then you may 


XII. 7. 
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uſe it as a pigment. | 
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XII. To make an Orange Colo. 
Take Vermilhon, grind it with a little Saffron, and 
then mix with it a little Red Lead: | 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of Watering Stuffs, and taking out Spots. 


r 


J. H OW to water Stuffs, &c. 

1 Take Water, q. 4. Gum Tragacanth one ounce : 
mix and diſſolve, and make a thin clear Water: then 
take ten yards of Stuft, and wet it with the {aid Water 
a like all over, and put it into a Preſs : let it lye a pretty 
of A- Wl while, and turn it twice: after which, you mult ſcrue 
r you an Prefs very hard, and ſo let it ſtand until it be 
vile: cold. 
on of II. An Obſervation. 

Wax MW The Gum- water ought to be pure thin and clear, o- 
our ot therwife the folds of the Stuff will tick together: it is 
allo to be done very hot, elſe it will not penetrate ; and 
the Stuff, Cc. is to be throughly wet therewith, yet not 
Buck- too wet. 
t into III. To take out Spots. © ein 
Cork: Waſh them with Oil of Tartar per deliquium, two or 
Dye, MW three times, and they will vaniſh; then wath with Soap- 
, calt- MW ſudds, and laſtly with fair warm Water. 
IV. To take out Ink Spots. 

Wath them three or four times with Juice of Limons, 
uk of er with ſtrong White-Wine Vinegar, and it will do; 
nd in ¶ after waſh them with Genoa Soap, and laſtly with fair 

warm Water. | 
V. To take out Spots of Turpentine, or Pitch. 
Tree, a é Firſt rub them well with Hogs-Lard, or old thick Oil, 
„ and and repeat this two or three times; then Soap them, 
a fair MW and wath with warm Water. Spirit of Wine is alſo 
good in this caſe. 
. VI. To take ont Spots of Greaſe. | 
put it W Rub them very well two or three times with Oil of 
u maß Turpentine, and they will vaniſh away to a wonder: 
laltly waſh again with Rectified Spirit of Wine. 
XII. 7. Ll 4 VII. 7s 
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. To take out Spots of Oil or Greaſe, out of White u. 
Take Aqua Vite, and rub the Spots well with 1t : then 
take Glair of new-laid Eggs, and rab the Spots well 
therewith, and let it dry in the Sun; after which waſh 
it with clean water, and preſs it well. 
VIII. A Pouder to take out Spots. 
Take Bone-Aſhes of Sheeps Legs calcin d White, make 
them into ſubtil pouder ; which lay warm upon the 
Spot or Stain, till it begins to change color; then remoye 
it, and lay on more, and continue it till the Spot is gone. 
IX. Another for the ſame. | | 
Take White or Wheaten Bread juſt drawn out of the 
Oven: lay one piece of it above, and another under- 
neath the Silk, and it will draw out the Oil or Greaſe. 
X. Another for the ſame. + 
Take Honey and mix with it Glair of Eggs, and S 
Armoniack, and lay them on the Spot for ſome time, 
and waſh it with fair Water. 
XI. To take Spots of Ink out of Silk. Baper or 
Take ſtrong White Wine Vinegar, hot Aſhes, rub them W Thus 1 
well upon the Spots, and waſh afterwards with Scape mi 


and Water, and the work will be done. IV. 
XII. To take Spots of Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, &c. out of W Take 
Cloths. melt the 


Take common Oil, or Hogs Lard, rub it well upon and V. 7 
into the, Spots, 1:tting it lye for 24 or 48 hours, then W Take 
rub it well with your hands, and wring it, after which fcient q 
waſh it clean with Soap and water. It will 

XIII. To take out Stains. 1 paint w 

Take Soap a pound: Fullers Earth eight ounces : un- W Or thi 
flaked Lime two ounces : mix all in fair water, and ab WW de Saffr 
ter a while lay it upon the ſtains. Dix it v 

Another way. Vinegar 

Mix white Starch and Water together, making it into Wd a li 
a Paſte ; with this cover the Stains as thick as a Shilling I Vater, a 
or Half Crown, and leave it on till next day: then ru WF VI. 
it off as you do dry dirt; andthe Stains will be vaniſhed. . Grind 

XV. To take all Spots of Tuk out of Linnen or Woolln. Loos, Of 

Squeez Juice of Limons upon the Stain, which rub in VII 
very well, and being dry, repeat this three or tour times ; W Take 
and then waſh it with fair Water, and the Ink or Iron I then ſn 
molds will be vaniſhed. 5 them for 


4 


(tap. 23: Of Dying Paper, &c. 
CHAP. XXII. 
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Dying of Paper, Parchment, and Leather, &c. 


TO make Paper waved like Marble. ; 

Take divers Oiled colours, put them ſeverally in 

drops upon water, and ſtir the water lightly : then wet 

the Paper (being of ſome thickneſs ) with it, and it will 

be waved like Marble; dry it in the Sun. 
II. To write golden Letters on Paper or Parchment. 

This may be done by the ninth, thirteenth and ſixteenth 
{tions of the twenty ſeventh Chapter of the third 
Book : or write with Vermilion ground with Gum Ar- 
_ ground with glair of Eggs, and it will be like 

old. 

INI. To take ont blots, or make blath Letters vaniſh in 
Baper or Parchment. . a 

This may be done with Alum-water ; or with Agsa 
ſirtis mixed with common water. 

IV. To make Silver Letters in Paper or Parchment. 

Take Tin one ounce, Quick-ſilver two ounces, mix and 
melt them, and grind them with Gum water. 

V. To write with Green Ink. 

Take Verdigriſe, Litharge, Quick-ſilver, of each a ſuf- 
cient quantity, grind and mingle them with Urine, and 
It will be a glorious green, like an Emerald, to write or 
pant 'with. INES (IL + 
un- Or thus, Grind Juice of Rue and Verdigriſe with a lit- 
d a.: de Saffron together; and when you would write with it, 

mix it with -water. Or thus, Diſſolve Verdigriſe in 
Vinegar, ſtrain it; then grind it with common water, 
into ¶ and a little Hony, dry it; then grind it again with Gum 
illing vater, and it is . 
n rub VI. To write on Paper or Parchment with Blus Ink. 
(hed. . Grind Blue with Honey, then temper it with glair of 
n. ges, or Gum-water made of Iſing-glaſs. 
ub in VII. To dye Skins Blue. 
mes; Take Berries of Elder, or Drawf-clder, firſt boil them, 
Iron ¶ then ſmear and waſh the Skins therewith, and wring 
them forth: then boil the Berries as before, in 5 
uon 


47⁰ Polygropbices - 
lution of Alum-water, and wet the Skins in the ſame 
— once or twice, dry them, and they will be very 

ws: | 5 
VIII. To dye Skins into 4 Reddiſh Colour. 

Firſt waſh the Skin 1n water, and wring it well : then 
wet it with the ſolution of Tartar and Bay-falt in fair 
water, and wring it again: to the former diſſolution add 


Aſhes of Crab-ſhells, and rub the Skin very well there- 


with, then waſh with common water, and wring them 

out: then waſh them with tincture ot Madder, in the 

ſolution of Tartar, Alum, and the aforeſaid Aſhes ; and 

after ( if not red enough) with the tincture of Bray. 
IX. Another way to dye them Red. 

Waſh the Skins, and lay them in galls for two hour, 
wring them out, and dip them into a colour made wi 
Ligu/trum, Alum and Verdigriſe in water. Laſtly, twice 
dye them with Braſil boiled with Lye, 

X. Another way to dye them Blue. ; 

Take the beſt Indico, and ſteep it in Urine a day, 
then boil it with Alum, and it will be Or, temper 
on Ines with Red Wine, and wath the Skins there- 
With. 

XI. To dye Skins purple. 

Take Roch-alum, diſſolve it in warm water, wet the 
Skins therewith, drying them again; then take raſped 
Brazil, boil it in water well, then let it cool; do thus 

thrice: this done, rub the dye over the Skins with your 
hand,, which being dry poliſh. 
XII. To dye Shins 5 ſad green. 

Take the filings of Iron and Sal-Armoniack, of each 
alike, ſteep them in Urine till they be ſoft, with which 
beſmear the Skin, being ſtretched out, drying it in the 
2 the colour will penetrate and be green on both 

ES ; 


XIII. To dye Skins of 4 pure Sie Colour. 5 

For each Skin take Indico an ounce, put it into boilin 
water, let it ſtand one night, then warm it a little, and 
with a bruſh- pencil beſmear the Skin twice over. 

XIV. To dye Skins of a pure Yellow. 

Tanke fine Alves one ounce, Linſeed Oil two pound, 

diſſolve or melt them, then ſtrain it; beſmearing the Siu 
therewith ; being dry, varnuh them over. 
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XV. To dye Skins Green... | Pape 5 af 1s - 
Take Sap-green, Alum-water, of each a ſufficient quan- 
tity ; mix and, boil them a little: it you, would, have the 
colour darker, add a little. Indico. * 
XVI. To dye Skins Yellow: 2% cir £5: 
Infuſe Woad in Vinegar, in which bot! a little Alum + 
0; thus, having dyed them Green: by the fifteenth Secti- 
on, dip them in decoction. of Privet- and Saftron, 


5 VII. 7 4, ben of an Orange Col | 
XV 0 dye t an t Colaunr. 

Boil Fulick-benies in Alum-Water: but for a: deep 

Orange, aſe Turmerick-xoot, | | 
XVIII. A liquor to gild Skins, Metals, or Glaſs. 

Take Linfced Oil three pound, boil it in a glazed Veſ- 
ſel till it burns a Feather being put into it, łhen put to 
i: Pitch, Roſin, dry Varniſh, or Gum-Sandrach, ot each 
eight ounces, Aloes Hepatica four ounces ; put all in 
pouder into the Oil, and ſtir them with a ſtick, the fire 
being @ little encreaſed: if the liquot is too clear or 
bright, you may add an ounce or two more of Aloes Soc- 
catrine, and diminiſh the Varnith, to the hquor will be 
darker, and more like Gold. Being boiled, take it, and 
train it, and keep it in a Glaſs tor uſe: which ale with 


a Pencil. 
Other taining Colours. 
XIX. To make a ſine Blue raining water. 

Make a weak Lixivium of Pot-alhes, or take Lime- 
water, put into it a ſufficient quantity of Florey, and 
diſſolve therein a little Alum, and ſtir it well over the 
fire; then take it off, and caſt therein Wood Athes, fo 
will you have a fine Blue. 

X. A weaker Blue ſtaining water. 

Take water a ſufficient quantity, diffolve therein a ſuſ- 
ficient quantity of Florey blue, and a little Alum ; ſo 
will it be of a fainter colour than the tormer. 

XXI. A ſtaining Blue water, meaker than the latter. 

Take pure Well- water a quart : two thells tull of Flo- 
rey blue; mix them well together, and lay them on thin: 
This is the fainteſt of all the three. | 

XXII. A deep green ſtaining aer. _ 

Take Juice of the greeneſt Worts halt a pint, ſtrain it 
through a Cloth; and diſſolve therein a ſuthcrent quan- 
tity of purified Verdigriſe: mix them well together, and 

a it 
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it will be a colour. How to purifie Verdipriſe ſer in 

my Doron, hb. 3. cap. 6. Sect. 13. S. 2. being 2 

one ownce will be worth ten of that 9 | 
XXIII. Another green ftaining Colour. 

Firſt ſtain the Leather, Parchment, or Paper with 2 
Blue, and let it dry : then lay thereon a yellow ſtaining 
colour, ſo will the green be much the better. 

XXIV. To make a light ſtaining green colour. 

Take a pint of Wort made of Matt and mix there- 
with a ſhell full of Florey, ſtirring them well together : 
firſt ſtain with this, then upon this ſtaining, lay yellow, 
till it grows green: the more of your yellow ſtaining l- 
quor you lay on, the better will your green be. 


CCH Ap. uv. 
Dying of Wood, Horns and Bones, Cc. 


"i 1 dye Elder, Box, Mulberry-tree, Pear-tree, Na- 
| tree 1 colour of Ebony. 

Steep the Wood in Alum-water three or four days, then 

boil it in common Oil, with a little Roman Vitnol and 

Sulphur. 

Where note, the longer you boil the Wood, the blacker it wil 
be, but too long makes it brittle. | 

II. To dye Bones green. 

Boil the Bones in Alum-water, then take them out, 
dry them and ſcrape them, then boil them in Lime- wa- 
ter with a little Verdigriſe. K 4-4 

III. To dye Wood like Ebony, according to Glauber. 
Diſtil an Aqua fortis of Salt-peter and Vitriol, and 
therewith beſmear the Wood, as oft as you ſee occaſion. 

IV. To make Horns black. * | 

Vitriol diſſolved in Vinegar and Spirit of Wine will 
make Horns black: ſo the Snow-white Calx of Silver in 
tair water. ; | 

V. To make Bones white. ; 

They are ſtrangely made white by boiling with water 
and Lime; continually ſcumming of it. 

VI. To dye Bones Fn SED 

Take white Wine Vinegar a quart, filings of Coop, 

erdl- 
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Verdigriſe, of each three oances ; Rue bruiſed an hand- 
vl ; mix them, and put the Bones therein for fifteen 


1 x | 
WI. To dye Wood, Horns, or Bones red. | 
Firſt boil them in Alum-water, then put them into 
incture of Brazil in Alum-water for two or three Weeks: 
into tincture of Brazil in Milk. 
VIII. To dye them Blue. 
Having - firſt boiled them in Alum-water, then put 
them into the diſſolution of Indico in Urine. 
IX. To dye them green like Emeralds. a 
Take Aqua fortis, and put as much filings of Copper 
into it, as it will diffolve ; then put the Wood, Horns, or 
Bones therein for a Night. 
X. To dye Briſtles and Feathers. 1 
Boil them in Alum-water, and after, while they are 
warm, put them into tincture of Saffron, if you would 
haye them yellow: or Juice of Elder-berries, if blue: or 
1. tincture of Verdigriſe, if green. 
XI. To dye an Azxre Colour. 
Take Roch-alum, filings of Braſs, of each two ounces ; 
Fiſh-glew half an ounce, Vinegar, or fair water a pint, 
boil it to the conſumption of the half. 
AII. To ſoften Ivory and Bones. - 
Lay them twelve hours in Aqua fortis, then three days 
inthe Juice of Beets, and they will be tender, and you 
may make of them what you will : To harden them again ; 
lay them 1n ſtrong White Wine Vinegar. 
XIII. To make Horns ſoft. : 
| Take Urine a Month old, Quick- lime one pound, cal- 
cined Tartar half à pound, Tartar crude, Salt, of each 
tour ounces; mix and boil all together, then ſtrain it 
twice or thrice, in which put the Horns for eight days, 
and they will be ſoft. 
XIV. Another way to make them: ſoft. ae 
Take aſhes, of which glaſs is made, Quick-lime, of 
each a pound; water a ſufficient quantity, boil them till 
one third part is conſumed, then put a feather into it, it 
the teather peel, it is ſodden enough, if not, boil it lon- 
ger, then clariſie it, and put it out, into which put fi- 
lings of Horn for two days; anoint your hand with Oil, 
and work the Horns as it were Paſte, then make it into 
what faſhion you pleaſe, | 3 
XV. Ano 


44 Pohęnpbiner | 
XV. .4nother way to ſofign Horns: al 
landine and Radith roots, with ſtrong Vinegar, mix them 
into which put Horns, and digeſt Kren days in Horſe 
ny _ work them as before. — $2.94 
XVI. To-caft Horns in a mould, like at Lead. 
Make a Lixivium of caleined Tartar and Quick-lime, 
into which put 9 or ſcrapings of Horn, boil then 
well together, and they will be as it were Pap, tinge i 
of the colour you would have tt, and then you may caf 
it in a mould, and make thereof what faſhioned thing 
pleaſe. N 
VII. To mnke Iuory white. © 
If Ivory be yellow, ſpotted or coloured, lay it in Quick- 
lime, pour a little water over it, letting it lye tweuty 
four hours, and it will be fair and white. 
XVIII. To dye Bones black. "| | 
Take Lytharge, Quick-lime, ana two pounds: Water 
9. 5. mix, and put in your Bones, and ſtir with a ftick 
till they boil a pace: then take it off the fire, and flir 
till all is cold, and the Bones will be very black. 
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CHAP, XXV. 
The CONCLUSION. 


I. TO enumerate all the great variety of Dyes or Co- 
lours, or offer at an Eſſay to reduce them to a 
certain method, as it is a labour needleſs, fo it is as alto- 
ther impoſſible, there being infinite Colours to be pro- 
uced, tor which (as yet) we have no certain, known, 
cr real name. "Rs | 3 a 
II. And out of what we have already enumerated in 
this Book, the ingenious ( if they pleate ) ſhall find (by 
little Practice and Experience) ſuch great variety to be 
apparent, that ſhould we expreſs the number thougb 


but in a very lor or mean degree, we could not but be 
expoſed in cenſure to an Hyperbole, even of the highelt. 
III. Every of the foregoing Colours, will alone, or 


ſingly, produce a great number of others, the firſt per 
e cp 
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ip or high; the latter, all of them paler than each o- 
Py - 
then WM IV. And according to the variety of Colours the Mat- 
rr is of, before it is put into ths Dye, ſuch new variety 
io ſhall you have again when it comes out; not ac- 
ording to what the Colour naturally gives, but another 
dean contrary to what you ( although an Artiſt) may 


t. 

. For if ſtrange Cobours be dipt into Dyes not na- 
mal to them, they produce a forced colour of a new 
exture, ſuch as cannot poſſibly be preconceived by the 
mind of Man, although long and continued experience 
might much help in that caſe......... 

VI. And if ſuch variety may be produced by any one 
of thoſe ſingle Colours; what number in reaſon might 
te the ultimate of any two or three or more of them, 
ng complicate or compounded 2. , : 

II. Now if ſuch great numbers or varieties may be 
produced, 1. By any one ſingle Colour. 2. By being 
omplicate 3 how ſhould we (without a certain and de- 
terminate limitation, by denomination, or name) ever 
order ſuch confuſed, unkown, vanous, and undetermi- 
ur Species of things, in any pleaſant. intelligible me- 
thod ? 

VIII. Since therefore that the matter (as yet) appears 
not only hard, but alſo impoſſible; we ſhall commend 
what we have done to the ingenuity of the induſtrious: 
and deſire that favour from the Experienced, with love 
to correct our Errors; which act of kindneis will not 
only be a future Obligation to the Author, but alſo en- 
torce Poſterity to acknowledge the ſame. | 


Explicit Liber Sextus. 
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